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HOW THEY WERE NAMED 



NOMENCLATURE OF OUR TOWNSHIPS. 



The towDiihIp U the unit of Tentonie 
Booiety. At sueh it is more aDoient than 
the county, the kingdom, or the empire. 
In its earliest form it waa established by 
a group of families, holding together for 
mutual protection and cultivating the 
soil in aooordanoe with a common system. 
Among the Germans, aa described by the 
Roman author Tacitus, it existed long 
before the establishment of settled gor- 
ernment. The Romana named it ticui^ 
or yiUage community ; but the Germane 
themseUes termed it tnarkf because it 
was surrounded by a mark, or boundary, 
which was originally a strip of land on 
which no one waa allowed to settle. The 
earliest laws were determined by the 
township meeting, and ages passed before 
a central ffoyernment appeared which 
claimed to do more than to settle difficul- 
ties between adjacent townahipa. When 
the Angles and baxons migrated to Brit- 
ain they bore with them their Teutonic 
Ideaa of local government ; and by what- 
ever name it may have been known — 
whether mark, vioua, wapentake, hun- 
dred, township or pariah — thia was this 
fundamental organization that constitu- 
ted the foundation of the IState. By the 
introduction of the feudal system, it is 
true, social conditions were greatly ob- 
scured ; but the people, at any rate, con- 
tinued to believe that the township had a 
right to protest againat any Injustice on 
the part of the general government ; and 
the township meeting became the founda- 
tion of civil liberty. 

In America the hiatorical process waa 
somewhat different. The earliest settle* 
ments were, indeed, in many Inatancea 
compelled by the exigeneiea of their aii- 
uation to adopt some form of local go v 
ernmeut before the boundaries of the 
colonies and oountios had been fully de- 
termined ; but more generally it was the 
eolonial government that established the 
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ooontlea, at tbe same time ((rantioK to 
the district Courts authority to organise 
the towoships. 

In tbe foundation of our own eounty of 
Lancaster these two processes may be 
said to haye been in some sense united. 
There were a few early settlements 
which had been named by the pio- 
neersi and several of them had been 
recognised as townships by the county 
of Chesteri which claimed jurisdiction 
OTer all this region; but when the county 
of Lancaster was established by the co- 
lonial Icffislature, it was one of the first 
acts of the Court to divide its territory 
into townships and to give them names. 
Though it ii not our purpose to relate 
the history of tbe townships, nor oren to 
enumerate them, it may be well to recall 
a few of the recorded particulars of this 
Interesting erent. 

Lancaster ooiinty was founded by Act 
of Assembly on May 10, 1729; and is said 
to have been named by Its first chief 
magistratCi John Wright, after bis na- 
tive eounty of Lancaater, in England* 
fio was a man of great ability and per- 
sonal worth, and our county has no reason 
to be ashamed of its sponsor. According 
to the original Act the new eounty waste 
Include all of Chester lying west of the 
Octoraro creek and "north and west of a 
line of marked trees extending from the 
north branch of the Octoraro to the 
Schuylkill river." It was no doubt a 
great relief to the people of Chester 
county to be freed from the responaibillty 
of oaring for the vast, untrodden wilder* 
ness that stretched indefinitely towarda 
the west; and whatever may be said of 
their peace principles, they do not seem 
to have at any time obieoted to the 
stretching of a barrier of Scotch Irish- 
men and Germans between them and the 
red men of the forest. 

As it was impossible to conceive of a 
county without towni^ips, the newly- 
appointed magistrates called a meeting 
to decermine names and boundaries. 
This meeting was held at John Postle- 
thwait's tavern in Conestogs township, 
on the 9th of June, 1729. Its report was 
confirmed by the Magistrates' Court 
which met at the same place^ August 5, 
1729. 

Lancaster county as then organised 
extended fh>m Uie Susquehanna and 
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Octoraro to the Blue MoaDtaiiui and the 
Sohaylkill river. It ineluded twenty 
townshipe, of which four have gince been 
separated. Peahtank (or Pazton) and 
Derry are now in Dauphin, Lebanon is 
in Lebanon ooanty, and Tulpehooken 
is divided between Lebanon aud Berks. 
The original townships incladed in the 
present territory of Lianoaster county 
were Donegal, Warwick, Cooalioo, Hemp* 
field, Manhelm, C»rnarvon, Conestoga, 
Lampeter, Leacook, Lancaster, £arl| 
Martlo, Salisbury, Sadsbury and Dro- 
more. " The Manor" was recognized as 
a reserved possession of the proprietors, 
and was therefore not immediately or- 
ganized as a township. Uocaiioo is not 
mentioned in the earliest list, but there 
is ovidencu to prove that It was organized 
In the same year. 

It is sometimes said that there is noth- 
ing ill a name ; but the man who origi- 
nated that saying was no historian. 
Every name has a m«aning, and it may 
generally teach us something concerning 
the people by whom it was first uttered. 
In the present paper we do not propose 
to consider the origin of the names of the 
forty-one townships Into which Lancaster 
county is now divided — not to speak of the 
city of Lancaster and thirteen boroughs— 
but merely to show by a familiar process 
how the social history of the county, and 
the racial character of Its earliest settlers, 
may be determined by the names of Its 
original townships. It will be found 
that, like the rings of a tree, these names 
mark the passing of successive periods, 
and by carelully removing them we may 
at last discover traces of the original sap- 

A single glance is enough to show that 
the names of our townships consist of 
several distinct classes ; aud by discov- 
ering which of these have been longest in 
use, we are naturally led to what may be 
termed the substratum of our history. 
We have, there fore. 



1. Th« Indian Nu 

Conestoga Is, no doubt, our earliest 
township. Though greatly shorn of Its 
original dimensions, its name. In one of 
its many forms, goes back to a period 
long anterior to the earliest Buropean 
settlement; and as the chosen designa- 
tion of a tribe and of a stream It very 
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properly records the faet that the Indtens 
first occupied the land. "Cooestogo" It 
said to signify **the great magic land," 
which wo understand to indicate that the 
reeion was even then recognized as pos- 
sessing extraordinary fertility. It was a 
name which was readily adopted by the 
European pioneers, and was by them ap- 
plied to an extenslre region. Long after 
the organisation of Lancaster county, 
German emigrants are said, in records 
presenred In che fstherland, to have 
*' sailed to Conestogo." 

Tulpehooicen is another Indian name 
that was loosely applied to the great 
northern region as far as the Blue Moun- 
tains. It is said to mean **the land of the 
turtles," and If we are to judge by the ex- 
periences of the early settlers it was not 
a land of turtle-doves . but of genuine 
''snappers." 

Peshtank (now Paxton) in Dauphin 
county is derived from a word which 
means "stagnant water" — possibly re- 
ferring to a stretch of the Susquehanna 
where the water did not flow swiftly. 
Cocalioo (Koch-hale-kung) means '*the 
serpents' den," and according to tne 
*' Chronicon Ephrateuse " the stream was 
named after a place not far from flphrata 
where serpents abounded. 

There are several comparatively recent 
townships — such as Peqnea and Conoy — 
whose names are remotely of Indian ori- 
gin, but the above are all that are inc uded 
in the original list 

S. Th« Bnsliali Nsibm. 

The earliest officials of oar county were 
almost without exception natives of Eng- 
land, and we arey therefore, not sur- 
prised to find that a considerable number 
of our earliest townships were named 
after places in the mother country. In 
some instances they chose the names of 
cities or counties; In others they were satis- 
fied to commemorate obscure parishes. 
The contrast thus presented is sometimes 
remarkable. Salisbury and Sadsbury are 
close neighborsi but the first commemo- 
rates a city whose name appears on almost 
every page of English history, while the 
original of the second is so obecure that 
Ita name is not even mentioned In the 
British postoffice list* The comparison 
appears to suggest a little playful irony, 
which may be unintentional ; as though 
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the pioneers of Badaborj, whether Id 
Chester or LaneMler councyy had iDten- 
cionally ehoeen mi obeoare Tillage as a 
I oil to the hietorie eplendor of 
Salisbury* Martio township waa orlgl* 
Dally Darned Martoeky from a town 
of some importanoe in the oounty 
of Bomerseti In the west of England, 
which may hare been one of the last 
places beheld by the settlers before they 
started on their adyentorous Toyage to 
the new world. Heropfleld Is said to be 
so named "because much hemp was 
raised there " ; but this may possibly be 
an afterthought. The name is certainly 
that uf a parish In BngUnd. Laacaster 
township, like the county, is named after 
the city ami county of Lancaster, in Eng- 
land. The name goes back to the time 
when the Roman legions founded camps 
In England, and signifies Long Campw 
Warwick is said to have been named by 
Richard Carter after his native county of 
Warwick. The name was well chosen ; 
for it will be remembered that Warwick 
is the central county of England, situated 
where the two great Roman roads crossed. 
In a somewhat similar way our township 
of Warwick was situated as nearly as 
possible at the centre of the county as 
originally constituted, at the crossing of 
the western and northern trails. Richard 
Carter certainly mani Tested good taste in 
choosing the name of Warwick for this 
important townshipw 

Among the more resent place-names of 
our county there are several whoee origin 
it is not eaay to determine. "Bart»" 
aa the name of a township, is said *by 
local historians to be an abbreviation oi' 
baronet, the title of Governor Sir Wm. 
Keith; but such an interpretation is 
hardly credible^ and the subject deserves 
more careful investigation. Tradition 
must not in such oases be taken too seri- 
ously. Elizsbeth township is, for In- 
stance, declared to have derived its name 
from a furnace which had been ** named 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth." That the 
townabip derived its name from the fur- 
nace we do not doubt, but the ti edition 
that the furnace was named in honor ol 
"the virgin queen," one hundred and 
fiity years after her death, is, to say the 
least, somewhat romantic 

8. Tli« Irtoh MaiiMs. 

At the settlement of Lancaster county 
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the Sootoh- Irish— more properly termed 
''Ulster Soots" — oocapied the post of 
dsD^er ia the northwest. They were s 
bold and vigorous raoe, which perma* 
nently influenced the history of the State 
and Nation. Naturally enough they 
named the settlements after the places 
in the old country, which they 
most affectionately remembered. Don- 
ega1| for Instance, was known to 
every one as a great maritime county of 
Ireland, from which, for reasons which 
we cannot now relate, the greater num- 
ber of our early immigrants had gone 
forth. Adjoining it is the county of Lon- 
donderry, more generally icnown as 
Derry. These names came to occupy a 
prominent place in the early annals of our 
county. The township of Donegal has 
been divided and subdivided, and Derry 
now belongs to Dauphin county; but 
both names remain to commemorate the 
heroic people from whom they are de- 
rived. 

In this connection it may be proper to 
note that the earliest township to be 
separated from Donegal was appro- 

Sriately named Rapha The town of 
laphoe in Ireland Is the ecclesiastical 
centre of the county of DonegaL The 
Roman Catholic bishop of lUphoe is 
practically bishop of Donegal ; and the 
Episcopal bishop of Raphoe is also 
bishop of Derry. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that these names were not given 
to our townships by mere chance, but 
rather in aeoordance with a settled pur- 
pose to reproduce as nearly as possible 
thergeographical conditions of the ancient 
home beyond the aea. 

In other parts of the county there are 
townships whose names are evidently 
derived from places in the north of lie- 
land. Coleraine township was organized 
as early as 1788, and was named after 
Coleraine in Ireland, a seaport town in 
the county of Londonderry. Leacock is 
said by our local historians to have been 
called after a place in Ireland ; but the 
exact spot we have been unable to 
identify. Drumore— more properly writ- 
ten Dromore — is a town of some Import- 
ance in the county of Down. It will be 
remembered that the great theologian 
Jeremy Taylor was, in the serenteenth 
oentury, bishop of Dromore. 
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4» Tli« W«lali HaniM. 

The Welsh seUlen of LanoMter founty ^ 

were Intelligent and InfluentlaL Tbey '^ 

were early in the field end tooic a 
promlDent part in pnblie afialrs. 
In tome Inetanceib v^ presume^ the 
Welslimen whose names appear on 
our early r«oords actually resided in 
Chester county, or possibly in Mont- 
gomery, but held lands in this region 
which they gradoslly sold as tbey became 
more valusble. Those who aotusUy set- 
tled here were most numerous In the 
eastern and northeastern townships where 
they left many traces o( their occupancy. 

Followingthe example of other nation- 
alities, the welsh applied familiar names 
to the places where they dwelt* This wss 
more frequently done In other counties 
than in our own ; but at least three of 
our original townships bear Welsh names. 
These are Csmarvun, Brecknock and 
Lampeter. Csernarron, in Wales — now 
generally written Carnarvon — Is one of 
the most important counties in the 
principality, and the town of the 
same name Is large and flourishing. 
Brecknock, or Brecon, is also the name 
of a county and town in South Wales. 
Lampeter seems to haye given our local 
antiquarians some trouble ; but tbere was 
actually no occasion for It. About fifty 
years ago some person, with a vivid im- 
agination, wrote a local novel which he 
called **The Man with Two Heads." In 
this extraordinary book the author boldly 
asserted that Lampeter toirnship was at 
first called *'Lamepeter," in honor of a 
certain '*Lame Peter," who once kept 
tavern mere. The suggestion Is so ab- 
surd as hardly to deserve serious refuta- 
tion. There may have been a "lame 
Peter" in Lampeter ; but for all that, it 
remains true that the name of the town- 
ship is derived from Lampeter, In Wales, 
which Is a place of some importanoe and 
the sest of an Eplscopsl Theological Semi- 
nary. In the Welsh language the name 
signifies '* Peter's Church." 

There Is a suggestion of Welsh origin 
in such a name as "Little Britain " ; but 
as this belongs to a somewhst later period 
we must leave it unconsidered. More im- 
portant for our present purpose it is to 
oast a glance at the names which remind 
us of another nationality which has con- 
tributed the largest quota to our popula- 
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tiOD, and baa moat deeply impreaBed ita 
oharaeteriatioa od our oommanUy. 

5. Th« German Namas. 

At tbe time of the Darning of the town- 
ahipa the German population of the 
county waa small. There were^ indeed, 
a few aettlementa — locally known hy sueh 
namea aa '* Graara Thai " and " Weber- 
land," but the people were of retiring 
diapoflition, and were not acquainted with 
the language of their rulers. It ia not 
aurprising, we think, that the number of 
German place-names is not large ; it is 
rather a ground for aatonishment that 
such names are found in the earliest re- 
cords of our county. 

Manheim is the name of one of our 
original townships. The name oalla to 
mind the Palatinate city of that name 
whoae misfortunes must have been still 
fresh iu the memory of our earliest Ger- 
man immigranta. It will be remembered 
that the Germ n city of Manheim waa 
destroyed during the invaaion of 1680. 
On that occasion the Frencn invaders 
caai the very stones of which the city 
waa built into the river Neckar; but 
wherever they went the exiled Palatines 
bore the memory of the iU-fated city in 
their hearta. It would be intereating to 
know which of the German Immigranta 
was the first to suggest the name iu eon- 
nection with one of our original town- 
abipa. Certainly it waa not Baron Stiegel 
who founded the preaent borough of Man- 
heim, and is said to have named it alter 
his birthplace ; for the to wnship of Man- 
heim waa namtid long before the eccen- 
tric baron crossed the ocean. 

Another township which may claim a 
place in the German series Is Earl, which 
waa named iu honor of Hans Graaf 
(or Graf), a German pioneer whose 
BuruAme is an equivalent for the 
English *<£arL" To us it may seem to 
have been a left-handed compliment to 
translate a name before attempting to 
render it illustrious; but this was the 
usual fashion in colonial daya. It would 
have been in better taate, we think, to 
have left the name unaltered; and we do 
not doubt that if this had been done 
** Graaf" would by this time have aounded 
aa euphonious as **£arl;" but it ispleaa- 
ant to recognize the (act that, even at this 
early date, there waa a disposition to do 
honor to a German pioneer. 
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At a later period other townships were 
honored with names that suggest remln* 
isoenbes of the Fatherland. Strasburg* 
for instance, is said to have been named 
by Matthias Sohieiermaeher (Slaymaker) 
In honor of the beautiful city irhioh 
"Franoe had seized but Germany has 
won.'' It is, however, certain that, to 
niie the words of Banorofti "the Germans 
have not claimed the position to which 
they are honorably entitled;" and in the 
history of our county this fact is fully 
exemplified. Ancient customs are giying 
place to new forms of culture, in the 
city of Lancaster we no longer recognize 
our environs by such names aa *' Battels- 
todt" ana •* Wolfebuokel," and iu a few 
more generations the German languaee 
will probably have disappeared, except 
as a subject of literary study. We hope^ 
however, that tha peculiar Anglo-Ger- 
man character of onr county will never 
be changed, and that to the lateat gener- 
ation oar people may be characterized by 
German truth and honeaty. 

6. Th« Herlptnral MMines. 

In our local nomenclature the religions 
character of the people is plainly appa- 
rent. In our earliest list of townships, it 
is true, the only name which is plainly of 
Scriptural origin is Lebanon — a township 
which has become the nadens of an ad- 
jacent county. Lebanon, we remember, 
is a Hebrew word« aignifying '* white," 
or "snowy," and may have been prop* 
perly applied to the range of moun- 
tains to which this township origin- 
ally extended. Not long after its organ- 
ization it was divided and for the sepa- 
rnted portion the name ol "Bethel" waa 
chosen. Bethel aignifies " the boose of 
God, " and the name itself was an ac* 
knowledgmentofearnesti Christian faith. 
Within our present limits we have 
*'Bphrata" — a beautiful scriptural name, 
signifying "fertility." As the chosen 
designation of a religions society it was 
known soon after the organization of the 
county, but it was not nntil 1883 that it 
beoame the name of a township. Other 
portions of our county are not without 
religious suggestions. It is a subject of 
congratulation that "Paradise" and 
"Eden" are near at hand, and that 
"Providence" is always with us. 

In discussing our early nomenclature 
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we have bat treoed the oocUnet of the 
enbject. If time permitted it would be 
OMf to show that every plaoe-name is » 
mUeetone in our history. Coming down 
to more reoent time% we shoold have to 
show that even those townships 
whioh hare been pleased to be 
known by the itames of great men 
hare not chosen their appellations at 
random* The townships which are thus 
designated are »«Penn,*' <• Fulton "and 
**Oiay." Could any names more com- 
pletely illustrate the historic origin, the 
intellectual development and the politS- 
eal oreferenoes of our county ? 

In studying our theme we have been 
interested by the fact that every national 
element in our population, with perhaps 
a single exception, has Mt its traces upon 
our nomenclature. Our townships have 
no names suggestive of the French traders 
— the Chartierefl^ Bizaillons and LeTorts 
— who were once so prominent in our local 
history. These people came and went^ 
leaving no impression on our subsequent 
annals. We have^ indeed, many families 
with French surnames, but we believe 
most of these to be descended from 
French Huguenots, who had sought refuge 
in Germany and had become pretty 
thoroughly Germanized before they 
crossed the ocean. 

A French origin might, indeed, be sug- 
gested for the name of one of our town- 
ships and towns, thoagh we are not aware 
that thia has ever been done. Mount Joy 
is a name which appears to be thoroughly 
English, and in its present form is sug- 
gestive of perfect happiness. It may, 
however, be remembered that **Mont^ 
Joie " was the ancient battle cry of the 
French nation ; and that many an army 
rushed into the conflict shouting : " MonU 
Joie et Saint Denii,** If a French pioneer 
had been given an opportunity of naming 
his dwelling place in America, lie might 
readily nave called it ** Mont- Joie^ '* and 
It would not have taken long to reduce it 
to ita present form. This, however, Is a 
mere suggestion, which is not serioasly 
presented* 

The township ii, indeed, declared on 
excellent authority to have been named 
in honor of General Robert Stewart, Vis- 
count Mount Joy, ot the county ot Lon- 
donderry, In Ireland. 

The history of Lancaster county is an 
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extentire field, wbioh hitherto hee not 
been ezteneWely oultlTated. Iteoggeste 
many tbemee that deserve minnte ooneld- 
eration* To the earnest student it offers 
many enoouragements ; bnt the suoeeas* 
fnl aooomplishment of our task demands 
faithful and unremitting labor. 



HISTORICAL PAPER. 



THE FIB8T FUBNAGB USING COAL 



Piior to 1840 no pig iron wm suooosa- 
fully produced in tliis oounty, or, in fact. 
In mnj other portion of the world, exceut 
with oharooal as a fueL Attempts had 
been made to use oharooal and anthracite 
mixed, and the latter alone, but they 
were lailures. With the dlsoovery of hot 
blast, the Oitnditious changed and it was 
then found that anthraoite ooal alone 
oould be snooessiully used in the pro- 
duction of pig iron. As the timber to 
Erodnoe charcoal was not plentifnl in 
tancaster county, the change to autbra- 
oite created quite a small '* boom," for 
those dayst in our county, especially as 
there were many local deposits of brown 
hematite, or limonite, ores that it were 
thought oould be used to considerable 
advantage. The fever became contagious, 
each one seeming anxious to be an '*iron 
master," in which name there seemed to 
be something particularly attractive, and 
many paid dearly for the honor I 

Bo far as the records in my possession 
show the lumaoes to use anthraoite ooal 
in Lancaster county were : 

Shawnee furnace^ at Columbia, built in 
1844-45 by Robert and James Calvin. 
Archibald Wright and nephew erected a 
second furnace here in 1854. 

flenry Clay furnace^ on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and canal, between Chickies 
and Columbia, was built in 1845, by Peter 
Haldemau, of Columbia. 

Chiklswalungo furnace. Inter changed 
to Chickies, at the mouth of Chickies 
creek, was built by Henry Haldeman,who 
lesided just below Bainbridge, for his 
sons. Professor S. 8. Haldemau and Dr. 
Edwin Haldemau. 

Marietta furnaces (two) were erectad by 
Mr. Shoenbarger and Henry Musselman, 
one in 1848, the other in 1849. Later the 
firm became Musselman & Watts. The 
latter, Henry M. Watts, was a son-in-law 
of Mr. Bhoenberger. 

Rough and Ready furnace^ later 
changM to Cordelia, which is situated on 
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8hftWDeM Run, aboat two aod one-half 
miles northwest of Colnmbia, was bailt 
in 1848 by Cross & WsddelL 

Conestoga fnmaoe, in Lancaster, was 
bnilt as a charcoal tnrnaoe in 1846 by 
Robert and James CalTin and George 
Ford, a Xjancaster lawyer. Later the 
fnrDsoe was changed to ose anthracite 
coal* 

Safe Harbor fnrnsos^ near the month 
of Conestoga creek, was bnilt by Reese, 
Abbott & Ca, *'a few years after 1846." 

9arah Ann fnmaoeb on the north side 
of Big Chiokles creek, wns erected in 
18d9 by Jacob Oamber. It was later 
owned by Gorernor Daniel R. Porter, 
who changed it to anthracite. 

Donegal furnace^ on the Pennsylvania 
canal, between Chickies and Mirietta fur^ 
naces, was bnilt in 1848^ by James Myers, 
of Colombia ; Dr. George K. Eckert and 
Daniel Stein. 

Su Charles fnmaoe, at Colnmbla, was 
bnilt in 1862 by Clement fi. Grubb, of 
LaDoaster. 

Sagle furnace, which adjoins the Chick- 
ies property, was bnilt in 1864, by S. F. 
Eagle, Peter Haldeman and Joseph Cot- 
trelL This furnace was purchased by tha 
owners of the Chickies furnace^ when its 
name was changed to Chickies Na d. 

Musselman furnace, later changed to 
Vesta, was the last blast fnmaoe erected 
in our county. It was bnilt by Musselman 
& Watts, the owners of the Mariette 
furnaces, in 186a 

Owing to the various changes in the 
modern conditions of producing pig iron 
all except three of the abore thirteen 
blast furnaces have either been aban- 
doned, or torn down or sold for "scrap 
iron. Of these three the two at Chickies 
are now in operation. 

The first in Lancaster county to use 
anthracite fuel were the Shawnee, at Co- 
lumbia; Henry Clay, abore Columbia, 
and Chikiswalungo, in the order named. 

The eight furnaces along the Pennsyl- 
▼ania canal, between Columbia and Mari- 
etta, were built there owing to facilities 
that waterway gare them for transporta- 
tioUf all their coal being receiyed and 
iron shipped by canal. The ores at first 
came from the surrouuding local mines 
and were hauled to the furnaces in wagons. 

In 1828 Uenry Haldeman purchased 
the Chickies property from the estate of 
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ChrittUn Henbey, deoeMddU There was 
then fttftDdiog oo the property a ftmall 
saw mill on the grounds of the present 
mansion. Shortly after purchasing the 
property he erected the present larger 
saw mill at the mouth of Ohickies oreek. 
This mill was run for him by Samuel 
Zink. In 1886 Henry Haldeman took his 
son, Prof. 8. S. Haldeman, in partner- 
ship in the lumber busineea. In 1842 
Henry Haldeman retired from the partner- 
ship^ transferring his remaining interest 
to his second son, Dn Edwin Haldeman, 
then a praotloing physician. The firm 
then consisted ot Prof. S, 8. Haldeman 
and Dr. Edwin Haldeman under the firm 
name of E. Haldeman & Ca 

Prior to Henry Haldeman's purebase 
of this property, there was a fulling mill 
on the same^ the remains of the dam for 
which can yet be seen under one ot the 
present turnpike bridges. There was 
also a ferry across the mouth of the oreek 
used by travellers before the river turn- 
pike road was built^ there being no bridge 
at that time. The Columbia and Marl- 
etta turnpike was incorporated January 
21, 1814^ but the road was not constructed 
until 1826-dO, at the time the State built 
the canal along the river shore. ** I'his 
turnpike followed the canal level Arom 
Columbia to Chickies Rock, where it as- 
cended and corred around a large rock 
down to the face of Chiokies R^ok, thence 
along the canal level* This was one of 
the finest drives in the county. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company having 
purchased the road bed, the turnpike was 
changed to its present location over 
Chickies miL" 

Samuel Evans, in his History of Lan- 
caster county, writes: "The Marietta 
Railroad Company iras incorporated In 
1882 to build a road from Mariette to a 
point on the Columbia and Philadelphia 
Railroad, about six miles east of Colum- 
bia. When the Legislature re-chartered 
the United States Bank, that Institution 
paid a bonus to the State of some thou- 
sands of dollars. Henry Haldeman, who 
had much influence, opposed the re-char- 
tering of this bank, and to overcome his 
opposition the bonus was taken and ap- 
propriated towards the conatruction of 
the above railway through hia Chickies 
property. Surveys were made and the 
line of road located about twenty feet 
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above the bed of the present Penosyl- 
YanU RaOroed. A portion of the road 
bed was graded for aboat two handred 
feet in the rear of tlie large mansion 
house at Chiekies, bnt nothing more was 
done. The grading Is still shown in the 
yard of same at this timsb" 

In 1888 Henry fialdeman baiit as a 
resldenoe for his son. Professor & 8. 
Haldeman, the large mansion now stand- 
ing at the base of Chiokies Rook. Profes- 
sor Haldeman was the arohiteot, making 
and originating all the detailed drawings 
and spedfioatlons, which are in a good 
state of preserTstlon to-day. 

In 1846 Henry Haldeman built the 
Chickiswalungo furnace. This furnace 
and all his other property at Chiokies he 
gave to his sons, Samuel and £dwin, on 
July 4, 1846. 

The furnace first went in Dlast January 
15, 1840. It was originally but thirty-two 
feet high and eight feet across boshes, 
but was modernised from time to time, 
but the original stack remained until 1880, 
when the uld plant was, practically, dia- 
mantled and a new one erected, including 
machinery, boilers and hot blast stoves. 
From the time the furnace was built up 
to July, 1898, a period of over forty-sefen 
years, the furnace was never out of blast 
for more than six months at any one time. 
During the depression in the iron busi- 
ness in 1898^ it went out of blast, but is 
now in operation. 

In 1852 Paris Haldeman, a younger 
brother, was admitted in the firm of E. 
Haldeman & Co. In 1869 Prof. Halde- 
man retired from the business and the 
heirs of £award B. Grubb, of Barling- 
ton, N. J., entered, they havmg pur- 
chased the Eagle furnace adjoining the 
Chiokies property. This co-partnership 
continued after the death of Dr. Edwin 
Haldeman in 1872, until the Chiokies 
Iron Company was formed in 1876. In 
1888 the firm of Haldeman, Orubb & Co. 
was formed, oonsisting of Paris Halde- 
man, C« Ross Grubb and Horace L. 
Haldeman. Paria Haldeman retired irom 
active business in 1891, leaving the mem- 
bers of the firm as st present, C. Ross 
Grubb and Horace L. Haldeman. 

The princiiml ores used st the Chiekies 
furnaces were obtained Irom the Grubb 
and Haldeman's ore mines at Silver 
Springs, some six miles from the furnaces. 
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and Irom CornwAll, Lebanon county. Of 
late years Cornwall ore has been uaed to 
produce a BeBsemer pig iron. 

The 8e7era] ore properties at Chestnut 
Hill, which adjoin each other, are, when 
taken as a whole, one of the largest he- 
matite ore deposits in this State. Ore 
was first disooTered there on the Grelder 
farm, between 1825 and 1888, by Simeon 
Guilford, the distinguished engineer, who 
died at Lebanon last year, at the ad- 
yanced of ninety-three years, and mining 
has been carried on since the first dis- 
ooTery up to the present day. Most of 
the furnaces in and around Columbia and 
Chickies depend on these mines for 
their principal supply of ore. 

There has been some controrersy as to 
the orthography of Chickies and, as fre- 
quently is the case, those knowing the 
least about the subject have the most to 
say. It is a well-known faot^ recognised 
by those competent to give an opinion, 
that the spelling of words is by no means 
a safe guide to pronunciation. In an ad- 
dress to the Bpelling Reform Association, 
deliTcred by the late Professor & S. Hai- 
demau, in 1877, he aptly said: "Our 
spelling is so lawless that we take unsci- 
entific rules lor our guide and instead of 
following the great law that speech Is 
older than spelling, we make it newer; and 
if the spelling depends upon some hidden 
fact a word may be sacrificed to a fetish 
or bit of paper with writing upon it. 
People who learn only spelling and neglect 
the laws of speech are continually trying 
to reconstruct words from spelling, the 
siguificsDoe of which they do not under- 
stand." 

In early days, when little attention was 
glyen to the matter, there were a number 
of ways in which the name was spelled, 
the most common being ChiegueM and 
ChiqusSf generally with the qtu The 
name Is derived from the Chikiswalunsro 
creek, meaning **the place of crabs," 
which was then also spelled Ohique$c^ 
lungo. The qu came from the French 
surveyors, employed by the French In- 
dian traders, who. In making their maps, 
used the qu to give the k sound, pro- 
nounced by the Indians as if spelled 
Ohikis* 'I his was quite natural and pos- 
sibly correct from a Frenchman's point 
of Yiew, as much so as the spelling of 
any French geographical name, but if we 
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follow th»t language wa would have to 
obaDga Amarlca aud tlie United States 
into AfMrUfUe and £taU Unia. 

In 1846, when the blaat famaee waa 
buUt» it waa neeeeFary to give it a name, 
as well as the brand of pig iron to be pro- 
dneed. Care was taken to investigate tbe 
snbjeet by Professor fialdeman, who^ at 
that time and prior, was reeognized as an 
authority on languagea and phonology, 
inelnding Indian dialects of which he had 
written as early as 1844 After mnch in- 
vestigation the name adopted was ChikU* 
toahingo FumiU€>, aa is also shown by the 
furnace account booka for the firm, of 
which Professor flaldeman wa* the senior 
member. 

This nsme waa used until June^ 1868; 
when owing to the inconvenience of its 
length it was shortened to ChiefdeM^ as at 
present, by Professor Haldeman's advice 
aud content In a communication to a 
local newspaper, of December 8, 1877, re- 
ferring to another correspondent's com- 
munication, he writes: '*The original 
form OhikUwalungo was ao cumbersome 
that it broke in two, giving us names lor 

the two towns CkUkUa and Salungo 

The original ia too inconvenient t\ r post- 
ofBce and map purposes and tbe philan- 
thropy which imposed a name like FhUo' 
delphia ia to be doubted. Nobple$ and 
Pom are preferable to the old names 
Nea/polis and Lutetia PdH»%arum^ aud, in 
faot» abbreviation is one of the laws of 
language The post-office depart- 
ment uses ChiekieSf tbe Pennsylvania 
railroad Ohiques(9Lpt to be called Cheeks)^ 
but of late I often write OhikU'* 

In a letter of Dr. E. Haldeman, of 
December 27, 1856^ he twice usee Chikii 
in referring to the turnpike and creek 
and this latter spelling waa used by Prof. 
8. 8. Haldeman in the later years of his 
life for the headings of his communica- 
tions. He also gave the latter as correct 
to Prof. Persifer Frazer, Jr., geologist 
in charge of the survey of Adams, York, 
Lancaater and Chester counties, for the 
Seoond State Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, 1876-8, for which the reports 
were published in 1879. Prof. Frazer 
wrote him that as the record was to ap- 
pear in a State document, which would 
go down to posterity and there seemtsd to 
be some question on the subject^ he ap- 
plied to Prof. Haldeman as the only 
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authority he reoognlased on the matter ; 
the Utter g ave OMkii as oorreot^ and so 
it appears in these^ as well a« other pab- 
lioations. 

Whilst we woold not attempt to dispote 
Prof, flaldeman's decision, it would h .ve 
oreated much oonfuslon, from a business 
standpoint; to change the name of the 
post-office, railway station, telegraph and 
express offices, names of the fui*naoec» 
brand of iron and the Company making 
the same, after having been in use for a 
quarter of a century, from ChickUi to 
Ohikii, especially as the diiferenoe was so 
slight No one now pretends that Ohique$ 
is or ever was correct, except possibly 
those w ho do so either from nonsensical 
sentimental reasons, considering the qu 
more eleffsnt^ or else through ignorance. 

J. L Mombert, D. D., in his " History 
of Lancaster County," published in 1869, 
in reference to Indian localities, on page 
886, gives the *' modern name" of this 
creek as CMqu$%alungo and the '* Indian 
name" as ChickuuiaUmgo^ meaning '*the 
place of crawfish* " 

The scenery around Ohickies Is yarled 
and picturesquOi One of the most beau- 
I'ul views in this, or any other county, 
can be seen from the top of Chlckies 
Rock, with the Susquehanna winding 
around at its base, dividing the red and 
white rose counties of Lancaster and 
York. A short distance back from the 
rock can be seen the Chikiswalungo and 
Donegal valleys, with their fine buildings 
and farms under the highest state of cul- 
tivation, in fact the cream of the greatest 
agricultural county In the United States. 
James Bucnanan onee remarked that this 
view reminded him of the best agricul- 
tural portions of England, and we have 
frequently heard the remark from 
strangers, **This is God's own country." 

There are some Interesting Indian 
legends connected with Chlckies Rook 
and I feel that it would be well for our 
aoelety to collect and record such matters 
for future generations, before they are 
forgotten or corrupted. The most unique 
as to the rock is given in a poem, written 
some years since by Walter Kiefier, 
enUtled: 

CHIKISWALUNGa 

Land of Penn ! where lies a glen 

Fairly filled with mystic story, 
Artist's brush nor poet*s pea 

Could e'er paint its wondrous glory ; 
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Cblkln-wa-lniiffo I where Wanunga, 

BraYeet of the Indian legion, 
Told the romance of eaoh war dance. 

Told of ▼lot'riee In the region. 

High o'er all there hange a pall, 

Seeming lonely, sad, forbidding ; 
l/ook again trom out the glen. 

See the trees with Yigor budding. 
Jutting outward, leaning forward 

From the rocks that hang above you. 
On tliat spot, fhli many a plot 

Closed with vow like this, ** I love you ! " 

And forever rolls the river, 

Fnll two hundred feet below; 
Susquehanna, shout ilosanna. 

As tny waters onward flow 1 
Surely God, upon the green sod 

On the banks that form thy fetters. 
Set his impress of dlvineness 

In most rare and radiant letters. 

Here Wanunga on Salunga, 

Wooed the maided, Wanhnita» 
Told the story of his glory. 

How he s!ew his rival, Sita; 
Never maiden was so laden 

With perplexing doubt and fear. 
In her bosom dwelt a passion 

For a pale face lingering near. 

Then the pale fkee, with a rare grace, 

Sought the maiden in her bower, 
Never dreaming, danger teeming. 

Till Wanunga held the power ; 
Hark I a rustle, then a tussle. 

All is silent as the grave, 
Then Wanunga, from Salunga, 

Leaps with maiden 'neath the wave. 

And the river rolls forever, 

Never giving up its dead. 
But tradition (supentition) 

Says there sonnds a solemn tread. 
As the pale fkoe, with such rare graocb 

Walks upon the giddy summit^ 
Watching ever for His treasure, 

Tom from him like flery comet. 

And yet the pale face will forget 

The story here depicted. 
And the tale of love, on the rooks above, 

Are still not interdicted ; 
For manv a pledge, on that rocky ledge, 

Asnenos to heavenly portals, 
And the vows there made are thought more 
staid. 

Than the common vows of mortala 



If the %ttempt is mad« to ooll«ct those 
Indian legondsi I wonld suggest that it 
bo done intelligently, otherwise it will bo- 
oomo a farce, as was the case with a oor- 
rospondent, a few years sinoo, in ono of 
onr local newspapers, who^ referring to 
his address before a high school, and the 
adrissbility of interesting the school 
ohildren in snoh matters, wrote : 

**8watarawas named after an Indian 
hnnter, who oonld speak some Bnglish, 
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who shot a deer MroM the Btream and 
ejaculated 'sweet arrow.* 

" I have only time in this paper to give 
one of those from which the name and 
spelling of our beautiful stream was 
taken, ChiquesalnngOi Several centuries 
ago a tribe of Indians was encamped on 
the banks of this lovely stream which is 
now the rich and fertile valley of Rapho 
township. Just east of Mt. Joy, near 
Cedar Hill seminary, is a beautiful dell, 
surrounded by large trees and dense shade, 
where lovers often meet. One evening in 
the long ago an Indian maiden and her 
lover met here in early September [How 
the month was fixed the Lord only knows]. 
The night was balmy and fair. As they 
sat on a rnde log, discoursing about sweet 
love, they almost got enchanted with the 
beauty that surrounded them. The 
harvest moon, now near its fall, was 
rising slowly in the east and shed a radi- 
ance of unearthly beauty on the scene. 
The sharp cadences of the katydid, the 
ripple of the meandering stream as It 
passed along the dell, all assisted to make 
the scene one of unequaled loveliness. 
They proposed to each other to take a 
walk along the stream, and as they walked 
and talkec^ happy In the charms of eaoh 
other's company, and as love takes no 
note of time or distance, it was near the 
bewitching hour of midnight as they as- 
cended a hilL From its top it seemed 
like Beulah Iiand,away across the valley, 
as it lay batnedin moonlight. The scene 
was truly enchanting, and they talked 
about its beauty and their happy wigwam 
homes, and, looking beyond the hills, 
they landed they could see their happy 
hunting grounds, vl^cre they would be 
forever happy. These souls, 

* Proud science never taught to atray, 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.' 

*<And as they were thus walking and 

musing in eaoh other's arms, (?) they fell 

over a terrible precipice (Chiques Rock) 

and met a romantlo death. But before 

they died she was able to say to him 

'Chiqua' and he answered 'Salunga.' 

They were buried on the banks of the 

beautiful stream that bears their name^ 

and the low moaning of its waters the 

broad Susquehanna is ever singing a 

sweet requiem to their memory and tneir 

monument Is the romantic ChiqueM- 

lungo." 
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Hy only object in oontumiDg yoar time 
by repeating each tueless slash is to Illus- 
trate the point to which I desire to oall 
year attention, that is, the Importanoe of 
recording these legends with, at least, an 
ordinary degree of Intelligenoe. Think 
of one^ who feels competent to address a 
hieh school, recording in print such ma- 
terial, and leading the unsuspecting 
youth to believe that Bwatara was ever 
pronounced by any intelligent being u 
"Sweet Arrow;" there is no '^sweet'^ in 
the pronunciation. And then to walk 
those poor lovers some six miles from 
near Mount Jot to OhIclEies Rock and 
when they tumble orer it [mind the night 
was ** fair " so they could seel to haye 
the maiden say— *« The place of" and the 
young buck reply "Crabs^" which is 
what '^Chikiswalungo" means. 

May our growing generation, hungry 
for knowledge^ be protected from such 
history (?) and I trust our society will 
assist In so doing. 



C0NEST06A. 



REKINISCENGES OF AN OLD TOWNSHIP 



When we thick of the treatment the 
Palatinates (from whom most of us have 
descended) reoeiTed from their oppressors 
in their native land, when their homes 
were destroyed and they were oom polled 
to flee for their lires to snoh parts of the 
world as afforded them scanty asylums, 
we are apt to picture to ourseWes a 
poverty-stricken people. Rupp, in his 
history, gives the names of over twenty 
thousand Immigrants, many of whom 
found their way Into Lancaster county,, 
and they could not have been so very 
poor, as their fine farms and substantial 
buildings of one hundred and fifty or 
more years ago attest. Of the substantial 
buildings dating back a century and a- 
half we have yet five remaining in our 
township^ They are large, two-storied 
stone structures, so firmly built they will 
be good for another hundred years. When 
we compare their living with the present 
style we might think them poor. Take 
from us the luxuries to which we have 
become accustomed and we would con- 
sider ourselves poor indeed. 

They had no coffee, no tea, no muslin, 
or calico^ nor hundreds of other things 
which we think we must have. But they 
had plenty of fish — shad, herring, cat- 
fish, rook bass, perch, suckers, mullets, 
etc. In the forests were found deer, tur- 
keys, squirrels, etc, in abundance. In a 
very short time they raised their own 
beef and pork, and the breadstuff was 
never wanting. They sowed flax, the 
rain rotted it, and they broke, scutched, 
hatcbeled, spun and wove It In their own 
houses. The wool was worked into cloth, 
mostly in the linsey-woolsey style, a<"d 
then the tailor came around and made 
suits for the men and boys that were con- 
sidered good for a year. The women 
made the bedding and their own clothing. 

Our forefathers were not poor. They 
were a contented and happy people. 

Seventy- five years ago (about the limit 
ol my recollection) innovations came in 
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fasv. We tb«n bad trae coffee ; on Sun- 
day b we had tea — masliu and calico and 
carpets came in. My first baby olotbes 
were oalica I tbinlc it cost fifty cents 
a yard. 

Mills ot necessity were tbe first manu- 
taotnrinp; places. Probably tbe oldest 
was at tne moutb o/ the Little Coneatoga 
creek; backwater from tbe baildiug of 
the Slaokwater navigation in 1827 ruined 
this. The next was tbe Sbeok mill, on 
tbe PequeSi on the road between Cones- 
toga and MarticTille. This was replaced 
(alter a fire) by a new building. 8aw- 
mllls were connected with all tbe old 
mills. Hard wood furnished all the 
building material. 

Among our old industries was a gun 
barrel factory. It was owned by Michael 
Reyner, and stood along the run now the 
boundary line between Conestoga and 
Pequea townships. My grandmother 
Resh, nee Hess, who died many years ago, 
aged eigbty-ionr years, knew all abont 
the old bore mill. 8he oalled the owner 
*' Bore Michael." She said that at one 
time things did not work right and 
Michael said thmgs were "ferhext" (be- 
witchedX and he said : ** loh will der hexa 
a>mol dunner Tetter geve.'' So be got a 
dead bog, laid it on tbe fire and put tbe 
full blast of tbe bellows on it and raised 
a stink tbat disturbed tbe whole neigh- 
borhood. 

It must bsTe been effectual, as " Mi- 
chaer* made gnn barrels afterwards. 
Uniortnnately, I failed to get dates, but 
It must have ceased work shortly after 
tbe Revolutionary War. Serenty-fiTc 
years ago there was not a trace of the 
building left— only a ditcb overgrown 
with trees and bushes that was the water 
race that rnrnished the power. We bad 
an oil factory— the building was torn 
down within fifty years. Ponderous 
stone rollers and large presses remained 
in it to the last. Flax seed was princi- 
pally used for oil, but castor oil was also 
made ; a half barrel of castor beans re- 
msined to the end. When the mill 
ceased operation history sayeth not. 

The stocking weavery operated by John 
Yentaer ceased working about 1815. It 
had been in operation many years. 

Whisky distilling was introduced early. 
I can point out ten sites where whisky 
was made in the past Probably the old- 
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est WM on the SternemaD fans (now J. 
IL Warfri). It bM been out of opera- 
tion over one hundred yean. We have 
no dlatlUery now. 

Aboat the year 1800 weaTing began to 
die out. Aalate as 18d0 we had three 
wearer shopsi using from two to six 
looms. The general introduotion about 
that time of cotton goods put an end to 
flax-raising and to the looms. We have 
not a loom in the township now. 

Our only tannery Is operated by the 
great-nandson (A. Hyer) of the origina> 
tor. ft is probably 180 years old. 



WILLIAM PARKER, 



THE HBRO OF THE CHRISTIANA RIOT. 



To underBtand the full slgnifioanoe of 
the ChrlBtiaDa riot| to iuaiguificant iu 
Itself, it is neceSMry to have a thoroagh 
knowledge of where we were and whither 
wo were drifting as a nation at the tlmob 

An English statesman sojourn ing In 
Franoe some years before the great up- 
hearal of 1798 wrote, " I disoover here 
all the symptoms of roTolutlon that I 
have ever met with in history;'* at the 
same time a weak, conserratlTe, purblind, 
Tacillating, weU-inteatioued King sat upon 
his throne and saw nothing of all that 
If any intelligent stranger had been so- 
jonruiog in America in the year 1861, 
possessed with ordinary powers of pene- 
tration, able to see with his eyes and not 
with his prejudices, he might have said, 
" I see in the United States a young and 
growing nation, peopled with the best 
blood or the Caucasian race, self*deoei¥ed, 
however, by their manrelous growth, 
standing at the crater ol a volcano, try- 
ing to keep back the lara by rolling an- 
other rock down its throat.*' 

Both immediately before and after the 
formation of the constitution the repre- 
sentatWe men of the country, south as 
well as north, regarded slayery as an evil 
greatly to be abhorred. Qeneral Gates, 
the hero of Saratoga, had liberated his 
slaves; Washington, as all people know, 
did the same; Jefferson hail uniformly 
borne his testimony against it. and manu- 
mission societies were formed in the years 
1789 and 1791, respeotiyely, in the Sutes 
of Maryland and Virginia. Among the 
members of the Maryland society were 
Samuel Chase, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence^ and Luther Martin, 
one of the iramers of the ('Onstitutlon; in 
Delaware the movement was lavored by 
each men as Hon. James A. Bayard, 

frandfsther of the present Minister to 
Ingland, and Usesar A. Rodney, aiter- 
wards Attorney General. In the north 
the first anti-slavery society formed, 
that of Pennsylvania, was pre- 
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sided orer by beDJamln FraDklin 
and then by Benjamin Ruab. The 
New York Manamisaion Society bad 
for ita firat preaident John Jay, and for 
ita aeoond, Alexander Hamilton. Further 
exampiea might be given, bat tbia la 
enough to prove that the leading, enter* 
priaing, patriotic men of the country did 
not regara alavery at that time aa a bleaa- 
Ing, nor even aa aomething to be looked 
upon with indifference. 

Theae men muat either have had a very 
poor conception oi the kind of govern- 
ment they had been forming and the 
cnaracter of the work they were engaged 
in, or else their children afterwarda woe- 
(nlly miaconatrued them. For, in pro- 
ceaa of time, the discovery was made 
under the more rapaoioua lead of tho 
cotton States that such sooietles were at 
war with the conatitntion, with flfood clti 
zenahip, and that it waa treaaonable and 
aeditioua to even petition Congreas for 
the abolition of alavery in the Diatriot of 
Colnmbla. Relatively speaking, about 
the same time, the diacovery was also 
made by a young man heretofore un- 
known to fame, pnbliahing a amall sheet 
from a garret loft in Boston, "That tb» 
Conatitution of the United Statea waa a 
covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell." These two, not to say re- 
markable, at leaat moat diametrically op- 
poaitCyinterpretationa of the fundamental 
principles oi our National Union ought 
to have convinced the most obtuse mind 
that the " Irrepreaaible conflict" was at 
hand. 

The truth la, the more dear-aighted 
and candid leadera of the one or the 
other aide did aee It, bnt the great 
mass of people were too eagerly engaged 
in making money, too anxioua to avoid 
any nnpleaaant rdatiouH, and too bnay 
developing the great resources of the 
Nation to worry themaelvea about the 
etbica of the queation. 

There la neither time nor necessity to 
review the long legislative hlatory In the 
great atmggle^ only thia brief prelude la 
ueceaaary to get a faint idea of the moral 
forcea of the laane. Of all tne acta of 
Congreaa in the entire drama, none had 
been ao atrennoualy inaisted apon by the 
South for the moral effect it would have 
in forcing a proper recognition of the 
righta of the master to this peculiar 
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speolet of property m the fagitire Blare 
Uw of 1850. None, on the other hand, 
had eome sodlreotly In ooen conflict i^ith 
the ooneoienee or the iT'orth. By the 
proTlsiouf of the AcC| every oltizeu was 
at onee nia«ie a slaTO catcher. If he re- 
foaed to obey the Marshal in aaaUtlng to 
return a fogitlre he was guilty of a mia- 
demeanor and subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. The person claimed as a 
slave oould be arrested «pon the warrant 
of the United States Oommissioner, sworn 
oat by any person claiming him as his 
sUts ; he was denied the right of trial by 
jury, the Commissioner oould deliver 
him to the alleged master at his own dis- 
eretioQ, and the slave was not allowed to 
testify In his own behalf. 

Such was the law that Daniel Webster 
said he was willing to vote for " with all 
its provisions to the fullest extent^*' be- 
cause "neither in the forum of con- 
soisnoe or In the faoe of the constitution 
are we justified in disregarding it.*' Such 
was the law which oause<i Thaddens 
Stevens to exclaim from the other side 
of the Capitol: *'Can the free North 
stand this f Can Pennsylvania sUnd It ? 
Great God I can New England endure 
It?" It was a close question on which 
side of Mason and Dixon's line the re- 
bellion would first appear. 

Such was the condition of things on 
the elcTentfa of September, 1851, about 
one year after the passage of the Act^ 
when Edward Gorsuch, a Maryland slave 
holder, and faia son, Dickinson Gorsuch, 
Joshua M. Gorsneh, his nephew. Dr. 
Thomas Price, and two other men from 
Maryland, with the United SUtes Mar- 
shal, H. H. Kline^ arrived with warrants 
regularly issued by the United States 
Commissioner at Philadelphia, about 
daylight, at the residence of William 
Parker, a colored man and an escaped 
fugitive, about a mile and a-half from the 
village of Christiana, this county. 

The community was settled principally 
by Quakers and Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
ani^ but it would be a mistake» however, to 
suppose th^it the anti-slavery sentiment 
of Southern Lancaster county was so 
strong at that time as to have prevented 
the peaceable enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law in ordinary cases. Public 
opinion there might properly be divided 
Into three class e s, as was probably the 
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oMe throoghont the most of the North. 
Firsts the morA ultra abolitionist or aoti- 
slavery people, who made nooonoealment 
of the faol that they never intended to 
obey the law, Second, the professional 
slave hunters and niggor haters, who 
obsequiously followed the leaders of the 
South and obeyed their slightest impulse. 
Third, the great conservative and far 
more numerous class, who doubtless felt 
:i pang at the hard service imposed upon 
them by the law, and who ostensibly and 
(or political reasons would profess to sup- 
port it, but who would secretly aid the 
fugitive in his flight. To this latter class 
CastDer Hanway, the sometimes recog- 
nized hero of the riot, belonged. He 
doubtless sympathised on that morning 
with the neff roes and desired them to win 
the battle, if one should commence, which 
they* did* But be would much pre ier red 
to have had the Marshal and his posse, or 
rather Gorsnch and his posse, accept his 
advice and leave without a struggle, at 
Kline would have done, (he being pro- 
nounced by all parties as the most con- 
summate coward ever seen in battle). 
This being done, he doubtless would have 
consulted with the negroes and aided 
them to escape. But that he ever gave 
the insolent answers to the Marshal or 
resisted his authority, as Kline, the cham- 
pion liar as well as coward, testified on 
the trial, was not correct, flanway him- 
self never claimed that he did, and 
Parker's only reffret^ as he read Kline's 
testimony or had it read to him 
atter his escape to Canada, was 
that he had not killed htm on the 
spot That Hanway was the first of the 
white neighbors on the ground was not 
because he started firsts but because 
Elijah LewiSi when on his way to the 
place, stopped at his (Hanway's) resi- 
dence, the brick mill in the valley, now 
abandoned, and asked him to go sJong. 
Hanway, instead of accompanying him 
on foot, mounted his horse and arrived 
some few minutes before Lewis on the 
scene of action. Instinct,' stronger than 
resson, doubtless told the negroes that 
he was not their enemy, and hoped that 
he might be turned to account as a friend. 
But he was there by no prearrangement 
with them, nor had they regarded him as 
a special counsellor* Neither was he a 
member of the Society of Friends as has 
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been so freqaeutly Meerted. He iimply 
lired there In a Friends' commnnitj: 
wai indicted for treeaon with Lewie ana 
Joeeph 0. Boarlet, both of whom were 
membera ot the Soolety, and thoa hiator- 
iana have naturally fallen into that error* 
one reeent writer in the Philadelphia 
2VmM oalling it the riot led by three 
non-reaiatant Qaakera. Eiyah Lewie, ae 
already stated, arrired aome minntea 
later than Hanway, and when oommanded 
by the Marshal to aaaiat in the arreatlng 
ot the fngitiyes, is reported to have said : 
'* That my conaoience will not allow me 
to do." Joseph C. Scarlet, the other 
white man who enjoyed the distinction 
of beinff Indicted for treason and of being 
shipped to Philadelphia in a cattle oar 
with a lot of negroea to anawer the 
charge, waa not on the ground at all* 
His treaaon consisted in notifying the 
blaoKs of their danger and admoniahing 
them to prepare for it. fle seemed to bi 
one who actually did have aome intima- 
tion in adranoe of what waa likely to 
happen. He was a man of mighty strength 
and brawn, and had he been upon the 
ground, and had occaaion, he doubtleaa 
would hare proved a yery good man for 
slate hunters to keep away from, not* 
withstanding his Quaker principles. 

With this brief mention of these aotors 
in the drama, let me aay a word about 
the real hero of the tragedy. Hia 
name waa William Parker, the man in 
whose bouse the fugltiyes were concealed, 
some four in number, for whom the Mar- 
shal had warrants. Parker, bom himself 
a slave in Maryland, had made hia 
eecape in bis early manhood aome yeara 
before to Pennsylvania, and had settled 
in southern Lancaater county* Whether 
he had drifted into that aection through 
that, mysterious and inviaible agency, the 
underground railroad, I am not able to 
aay ; at all events, he there lived and 
worked for aeveral years among the 
farmers, never deeming It necessary to 
advance on to another station. He at 
once impressed himself not only upon his 
own race, but upon the whites with whom 
he came in contact aa well, as a man of 
wonderful force of character. I remem- 
ber seeing him but onoe^ and that waa m 
far back almost aa memory goes ; but his 
personality is distinctly impressed upon 
my mind. He was at my father's house 
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the day of the riot^ after It waa over, bat 

I did not aae him on that oooaalon, nor \ 

did my father, aa he waa away from home. 
He waa a dark mulatto of medium 
heigh t^ wonderful mnaelo^ and posaeased 
of reaolutlon, oourai^e and action. The 
neighborhood waa rife with atoriea of hia 
phyaical feata. He oonld walk leianrely 
up to an ordinary poet fenoe^ leap over it 
without touching it with hia handii work 
hard all day, and travel from ten to fif- 
teen milea during the night to organize 
hia people into a aooiety for their protec- 
tion againat the numerona kldnappera 
who were oonatantly committing depre- 
dationa through the commuuitv« or reacue 
one of their number that had been cap- 
tured, flog the villain who waa carrying 
him away, and return to hia labor In the 
morning with a bullet in hia leg, appar- 
ently unfatigned and keep hia aecret well 
to himaelf. He waa by common conaent 
recognized by hia race In the neighbor- 
hood aa their leader. They depended 
upon him with abiding coo fidenoe to keep 
them from being taken back to aiavery. 
They regarded him aa their leader, their 
protector, their Moaea, and their law- 
giver all at once. The white people of 
the neighborhood knew that he poaaeaaed 
theae qualiticB, that he waa the Tonaaaint 
L' Ouverture of hia people ; that he could 
have commanded an army had he been 
educated, and he challenged the unlver- 
aal reapect of all of them who did not 
have ocoaaion to fei^r him. 

He of all the men of hia despised race 
along the border in that alave hunting era 
could have led the riot Without him 
there would have been no riot. The rest 
would have fled upon receipt of the news 
that their maatera were coming, or would 
have aurrendered and gone back with 
them to aiavery. When he waa ap- 
proached by the United Btatea Marshal 
with hia warranta on that eventful morn- 
ing, his revolvers and hia armed aaaist- 
anta, clothed with all the panoply of au- 
thority, thia colored Spartan stood at the 
threabold of his humble home and bid 
him defiance. And in thia, be It remem- 
bered. Ilea the real aignificance of the 
Ohrlatiana riot. In all the alave hunting 
era, during all the period of mob vio- 
lence attending the anti*alavery atruggle 
up to that time, there had been no open 
reslatance to the authority ot the govern- 
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ment This man adranoed oat Id bSi 
yaM and ftraok the United 8tatei down 
in opan battle in the person of Edward 
Gorauoh. It was this that caused the 
matter to be published in every paper in 
the land, to be notice* i even in England, 
and made the entire alave power tremble 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. It 
was not because Gomuoh was killed, or 
that his son and nephew were badly 
wounded, that the community was scoured 
for weeks by bandits disgnised as United 
SUtes Marshals, or that the United States 
Marines were sent to a qulet^ peaceful 
neighborhood to terrorise it ; but because 
one brave man, preferring death to 
slavery,said, **I don't care for you or the 
United States ; there will be no sUves 
taken back from here while I am alive." 

It is easy for a white man sitting in the 
Executive Mansion of a great State, with 
a powerful public SHUtiment behind him, 
to say on a question largely sentimental, 
"There will be no flags returned while I 
am governor ;" but it required nerve of 
the stronger quality to utter Parker's 
words in the face of his powerful and ven- 
erated enemy. Gen. Taylor said at Buena 
Vista to a lot of half-Spanish Mexican 
drones, *' Gen. Taylor never snrrenderSi*' 
and the people made him Presidenti 
General Sheridan arrived at Winchester 
in time to say to his brave educated 
Saxon American army, " Face the other 
way, boys, you are going the wrong direo- 
tlon«" and by his inspiring presence 
changed defeat to victory* and poetry has 
made him immortaL General Parker, 
this representative of a despised race, held 
his little band of ignorant followers 
together by the Imperial command, "The 
first man that offers to surrender I will 
shoot" It was his will and his alone that 
laid Gorsuch still In death, whom he 
alwaya spoke of as " a fine soldier and a 
brave man." And by the aid of that God 
who notices even the sparrow's fall and 
sometimes condescends to uphold and 
strengthen the good right arm of him 
who strives for the liberties of himself^ 
his wile and children, he made his way 
throuffh every obatacle to Canada. 

And now, when the Lancaster County 
Historical Society visits this most tragic 
apot of all within our borders ; when they 
propose to erect some small monument to 
mark the spot where occurred this first 
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battle of the Amerioan conflict ; while we 

all stand reverently at the memorieB of 

Qrant^ of Sherman and of Sheridan, of 

Reynolde, of Hancock and of Meade, 

men from whose well-decked brows I } 

woold not take a single flower, let us not 

forget to make one small niche in oar 

tablet of heroes for this Afro-American, * 

William Parker. 

s 
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THE ACADIINS IN LANCASTER GODNTT. 



There ii no hiBtory in which can be 
chronologically traced the struggles and 
changes within that small region known 
as Acadia, the confines of which were ex- 
pressly named by Henry IV. of France in 
his letters patent of l^oTcmber 8, 1608, 
over the country, territory and coasts 
from the 40th degree to the 46th degree. 
Acadia, from its earliest settlement by 
De Monts, had for a century been repeat- 
edly taken by the £ngluh and lost or re- 
stored by them. By the treaty of Utrecht, 
May 22f 1718, France finally surrendered 
to Great Britain '*all Acadia." This 
vague description left an undefined terri- 
tory and a disputed frontier. 

In reference to the etymology of the 
word Acadia, it has been written in dif- 
ferent ways: La Cadie, La Cady, Accadie, 
Accadia, Aroadie, Arcadia, and Quoddy. 
The etymology of the word is not certain. 
It is certainly not from the Greek ** Ar- 
cadia,'' a part of Peloponnesus in Hellas, 
which for a long time was used to desig- 
nate an imagmary pastoral country. 
Benjamin Suite, the distinguished Can- 
adian arohsdoiogist, and Senator Poirier 
believe it is of Scandinavian origin. 
Beaumont Small, in his ''Chronicles of 
Canada," says: The aboriginal Micmacs, 
of Nova Scotia, being of a practical turn 
of mind, were in the habit of bestowing 
on places the names of the useful articles 
found in thf m, and affixed to such terms 
the word A-ca-die, denoting abundance 
of the particular objects to which the 
names referred. The early French set- 
tlers supposed this common termination 
to be the name of the country. Dawson 
is of the same opinion. Parkman adopts 
an entirely different etymoiog?. At page 
820 of his '* Pioneers of France in the 
New World " he says in a note: ''This 
name is not found in any earlier public 
document. It was afterwards restricted 
to the peninsula of Nova Scotia, but the 
dispute concerning the limits of AoaHia 
was a proximate cause of the war of 1765. 
This word is said to be derived from the 
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Indian word aqquoddiauke, or aquoddle, 
meaning a fifth called a 'floUook.' The 
Bay of Passamaquoddy, 'great poHook 
water/ derives its name from the same 
origin.*' He also oites Potter in the 
<<Historioal Magazine;" F. Kidder, in 
*' Eastern Maine and Nora Sootia in the 
Reyolution/' and "Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," vol. xvii, p. 883. Howeyer, t£is 
may be, it is certainly an indigenons 
wordy as it is fonnd many times in the 
composite names Traoadie, Shubenacadie, 
Chicabecadie, Benaoadie, Shonacadie, 
etc. 

By the capitulation of Port Royal the 
Aoadians were permitted to sell their 
lands and remove from English territory 
or remain as British subjects. Queen 
Anne, by letter of June 22, 1718, confirm- 
ing the agreement. The authorities in 
England as early as 1720, however, de- 
cided that they ought to be removed, and 
a proclamation was issued requiring them 
within four months to take an unqualified 
oath of allegiance or suffer the loss of 
their property and be driven from the 
colony. They remonstrated, but finally 
taking the oath of fidelity were allowed 
to remain. Some writers assert that they 
were granted the fullest and freest exer- 
cise of their religion, while others deny 
this. The priests could not say Mass 
under pain of banishment, as in 1724 it 
was ordered that "no more Mass should 
be said up the river and that the Mass- 
house should be abolished " This state 
of affairs continued for some years, until 
in 1755, when it was resolved to apply 
the penal laws against Catholics to the 
Catholics or Acadians in Nova Scotia. 
The oath required to be taken by them 
was that of royal supremacy, involving 
an abjuration of the Catholic religion. 

A peremptory decree was issued that 
the Acadians were to be banished, and 
that 7,000 of them were to be seized ; 500 
to be sent to North Carolina; 1,000 to 
Virginia; 2,000 to Maryland; 800 to 
Philadelphia ; 200 to New York ; 800 to 
Connecticut, and 200 to Boston. The 
colonies thus selected were not notified 
that people were thus to be thrown upon 
them, and no provision was made for 
their support there. 

Troops were collected at various points 
with numbers of schooners and sloops 
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to transport them. The Aoadiaoi were 
on September 6, 1765, Meembled and dis- 
armed, only five hundred esoapinff to the 
woods. Their cattle were slangntered, 
their honees and ohurches set on tire, and 
the Acadian coast was one vast confla- 
gration. The unfortunate people were 
marched upon the ships and the Toyage 
began. One party turned on their cap- 
tors, and seising the vessel ran her into 
Bt. John's riyer, where they escaped. 
The rest reached their several destina- 
tions. 

Oeorgia had expressly provided in her 
charts that no Roman Catholics should 
be allowed to settle there, and when 
(Governor Reynolds found 400 Acadians 
in his limits he decided that they could 
not remain. With courage and persever- 
ance they made their painful way to New 
York and Massachusetts. The 1,500 
sent to South Carolina were apportioned 
among the parishes there, out many 
found their way to France. A few re- 
mained there, while some sought Louisi- 
ana. Those that found their way to 
Long Island were distributed in the most 
remote parts of the colony. Those sent 
to Virginia found a home, finally, in 
France. Those sent to Maryland seem 
in a ffreat measure to have been left to do 
for themselves. Some of them got back 
again to Acadia; others went to the West 
Indies; others, finding themselves in new 
environments, started to work to besin 
the world afresh. In Baltimore stood a 
half finished house whi^ was begun in 
1740 by an Edward Fotterall^ from Ire- 
land. In this deserted dwelling a num- 
ber of the Acadians established them- 
selves. Mr. Piet, the well-known Cath- 
olic publisher of Baltimore, traces his 
descent from these exiles. 

Ait1v« In P«iiM7lvaiila. 

On November 18, 1775, a vessel as- 
cended the Delaware river bearing several 
hundred of these persecuted people, many 
of them being sickly and feeble, and on 
November 19 and 20 two naore vessels as- 
cended the same river, bearing, all told, 
464 Acadians. The ships which brought 
them were the Hannah, Three Friends 
and the Swan. At once idle fears were 
excited lest they should join the Irish and 
German Catholics and destroy the colo 
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The operations of the French in Western 
Pennsylvania at that time kept the peo- 
ple in constant terror, and when the 
Acadian or French Neutral Catholics 
were brought to Philadelphia it was 
thought hazardous to the peace and 
safety of the people. 

(3k>Temor Morris wrote to Qoyemor 
Shirley, of New York: <*The people 
here, as there is no military force of any 
kind, are very uneasy at the thought of 
having a number of enemies scattered in 
the very bowels of the country who may 
go off from time to time with intelligence 
and join their countrymen, now employed 
against us, or foment some intestine com- 
motion in conjunction with the Irish and 
and German Catholics in this and neigh- 
boring Provinces." A recruiting com- 
pany of a New York regiment was in 
t^hiladelphia at the time, and Governor 
Morris kept the company from returning 
to New York, and asked the advice of 
the Governors of the Provinces what to 
do w ith the Acadians. Chief Justice Bel- 
cher, of Nova 8ootla, sent to Governor 
Morris to the effect that he thought they 
should have been transported direct to 
France, and this only added to the fears 
of the Governor and people of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Though the people were thus af- 
frighte<C yet the Quakers had pity on the 
exiles and treated them with respect and 
benevolence. The Acadians located in 
Philadelphia were quartered in a row of 
small huts on Pine street, which were 
long known as the ''Neutral Huts." 
The small-pox broke out among them 
theie and depleted their number very 
much. Finally the Provincial Assembly 
was called upon to provide for the dis- 
tress among the people about whose 
coming into the province they had not 
been consulted. A few of those quartered 
in Philadelphia were arrested as being 
badly-intei tioned persons, but they were 
subsequently released. The philanthro- 
pist Anthony Benezet did much for 
their relief, and Father Harding, whose 
name was always coupled by Pennsylva- 
nians with that of Benezet as a man of 
unbounded charity to the poor, gave 
these exiles not only relief, but the con- 
solations which he as a minister of God 
could impart. According to Thompson 
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WeBtoott, more than half of these people 
died within a short time after their ar- 
rival in Philadelphia. 

iB Laa«a»t«r Govntj* 

In the early part of 1759 a number of 
theee exiles were brought into Lanoaster 
oonnty through the passage of an Act of 
the Provincial Assembly. On February 
20, 1756, a bill entitled '* An Act for dis- 
persing the inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
imported into this Province into the sev- 
eral counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, 
iJhester and Lanoaster, and the town- 
ships thereof^ and making provision for 
the same'' was introduced. It passed 
second reading on March 8d and third 
reading on March 5th, the Governor sign- 
ing it the same day. It was afterwards 
sealed with the great seal and entered in 
the Office of Rolls in Laws Book No. 8, 
p. 820, and in this connection the writer 
begs leave to express his thanks to ex« 
Secretary of the Commonwealth W. F. 
Hamty, for a copy of the Act in full, 
which he courteously had copied for the 
writer two years since. The act is not 
fotmd entire in any of the volumes of the 
*' Laws of Pennsylvania " and is in manu- 
script in the folio in the State Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg. 

An examination of the act shows that 
by it there were appointed the following 
gentlemen to order and appoint the dis- 
position of the Aoadians : For Philadel- 
phia county, Wm. Oriffitts, Jacob Duche 
and Thomas Say ; for Bucks county, 
Griffltts Owen, Samuel Brown and Abra- 
ham De Normandie ; for Chester ooonty, 
Nathaniel Pennock, Nathaniel Gnibb 
and John Hannum ; for Lancaster county, 
Calvin Cooper, James Webb and Sunuel 
LeFevre. 

The act r^uired them within twenty 
days after its passage to order and ap- 
point the Acadians as to them appeared 
most equitable so as to ease the Province 
of the heavy charge of supporting them. 
The oversr-ers of the poor of the several 
townships of Lancaster were to receive 
the Aoadians allotted to them and provide 
lor them, not more than one family, how- 
ever, to DC allotted to any one township. 
The overseers were directed to keep just 
and true accounts of all charges and ex- 
penses accrued, which accounts were to 
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be traDBmitted to the ffentlemea named 
in the act. Thoee of &e Acadlaoa who 
had been bred to farming were to be 
plaoed upon farms lented for them at a 
reasonable rate, and aome small assistance 
was to be ffiven them toward settlement 
thereof. The commissioners were to pro- 
cure stock and utensils for them, provided 
the supplies allotted to each family did 
not exceed ten pounds. All expenses 
were to be paid out of the money gi^ei^ 
to the King's use by an Act of Assembly. 
Just how many Acadians came to Lan- 
caster county under this act, their names, 
where located and expenses incident 
thereto cannot be stated, as there are no 
records of the same extant. That a num- 
ber were located in this county, however, 
is evident from the fact that in Januarv, 
1757, a bill was passed whereby certain 
of their children in this county should be 
bound out and the aged, maimed and sick 
provided for; the cnildren to be taught 
to read and write the English lan- 
guage. The males were to be bound out 
until twentv-one and the females until 
eighteen. A number of those who had 
hSdn located in this counter finally found 
their way back to Philadelphia, where 
they were found in distress in 1758. We 
douDt not there may be some of the des- 
cendants of the Acadians, or French 
Neutrals, resident in this county. Marie 
Le Roy in her narrative states that in 
1757 there were, among others who had 
been captives in the hands of the Indians, 
"a Anne Marie Yillars, a French girl, an 
Acadian, who had a brother ana sister 
lesiding near Lancaster.'* An early 
record of buria's at St. Mary's church, 
this city, contains an entry under date of 
December 15, 1798, of the burial of Jean 
Algliso, bom an Acadian. The marriage 
records of St. Joseph's church, Philadel- 
phia, contain a number of entries of mar- 
riages relating to Acadians, among them 
bemg such names as Landry, Le Blanc, 
de la Beaume, David, Boudrat, Blanohat 
On the London lands, of which there 
were 47,800 acres in this county and 
Berks, an Acadian, named Brazier, had 
squatted on that portion allotted to a 
man named Slaymaker. A peculiar flMt 
may be mentioned in connection with 
this, that a township of this county, 
which was laid out about the time of the 
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Aoadian dispersion into Lanoaster county, 
is named Bart. Reesei in an early edi- 
tion of his oyclopsBdia, states that Bart 
is the name of a sailing i)ort in Nova 
Sootia. Is it probable tnat the naming 
of this township oould have been bniught 
about by any oobioidenoe of names sug- 
gested by any one of Acadian birth m 
memory of the old Acadian home? 

Of theseyen thousand Aoadians thus 
"scattered like leaves by the ruthless 
winds of autumn," from Massachusetts 
to Georgia, among those who hated their 
religion, detested their country, derided 
their manners and mocked their language, 
'*few comparatively remained to swell 
the numbers of the Catholic body in the 
United States. Landed on distant shores, 
those who had onoe known wealth ana 

Slentv were scouted at as vagrants, re- 
uced to beggary," and the last official 
record that concerns them in Pennsvl- 
vania has all the sadness of an epitaph ; 
it is the petition of an undertaker, ad- 
dressed in 1766 to the Legislature, and 
sets forth *<that John Hill, of Philadel- 
phia, joiner, has been employed from 
time to time to provide coffins for the 
French Neutrals who have died in and 
about the city; that his accounts were 
allowed and paid until lately and that 
sixteen coffins are unpaid for, and he, 
therefore, prays for relief in the premises. ' ' 
Longfellow, in his <* Evangeline, a Tale 
of Arcadie," says : 

Still stands the forest primeval but far 

away from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless graves 

    are sleeping. 
Under the humble noils of the little 

Catholic churchyard. 
In the heart of the city, they lie, un- 
known and unnoticed. 
Dailv the tides of life go ebbing and flow- 

mg beside them. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where 

theira are at rest and forever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs 

no longer are busy. 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs 

have ceased from her labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs 

have completed their journey ! " 



BARON OBNRY WILLIAM SMEL 



" He was one wbo sUxxl alone^ 
While the men he agonised for 
Hurled the eontnmellooe stone. 

** We In silent awe return. 

To glean np his scattered ashes 

Into History's golden nm." 

Preiser 

Itifi difficult to bring the life of Baob 
an extraordinary man aa Baron Stiegel, 
wbo wae born at least a bnndred years in 
advance of his time^ before an andienee 
in mob a manner as not to weary the 
most entbnsiaatic local biatorian at a 
single sitting. 

So large and Tolnminons is tbe tradi- 
tionary history of this one indiTidaal'e 
doings that it woald cover many pages if 
dealt with minutely. This man was 
both orer and under estimated by a people 
wbo bad not tbe ability to judge and 
were in oonseqnenoe awe* stricken by his 
magnificent equipage as well as his ex* 
treme poverty. 

It has been the purpose of the author, 
in writing this short biographical sketch, 
to set the character of this great man 
vividly before his bearers at this time and 
trust to a convenient season for an op- 
portunity to compile the great mass of 
facts and fancies (for every foot of 
ground from Manheim through Elizabeth 
furnace and Schaefferstown to Charming 
forge is hSstoric) at hand which have 
been gathered from various sources into 
a little volume embellished with illustra- 
tions by tbe aid of the camera obecura 
for the gratification of those who have 
heard in part what would be a veritable 
romance taken from actual life without 
a single draught on imagination. 
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Rarly Ufa. 

Bafod Henrich Wilholm Btiegel waa 
born in Germany, preaamably near Mann- 
helm, In Baden, evidently of a noble and 
wealthy parentage^ in A. D. 178Qi At the 
age of twenty he became disaatiafied with 
the filowneaa of the good old home and 
mother country and he determined to 
gather np his portion of thia earth'a 
gooda, which amounted to £40,000, and 
▼entare forth into the New World to prove 
the many avorlea acattered broadoaat over 
the Old concerning the golden opportnni- 
tiea in the New, and by so doing aoon ont- 
atrip hia European frienda and especially 
hia brothers, with whom he couldn't agree 
because of his eccentricities, in wealth 
and honor and fame. 

The title of <* Baron'* U disputed by 
some historians because he never used it 
In signing legal documenta, simply Henry 
Wm. StIegeU We do know that he per- 
mitted the Baron to be used on certain 
of hia stoves and In signing his name to 
the constitution of the old Brickerville 
Lutheran Church, September 10th, 1760, 
which he wrote as chairman of the com* 
mittee^ and la a maaterly Inatrument still 
In force, having governed those people 
these 127 years and brought them safely 
through the destructive litigation iust 
closed. To this document he signed 
Henrich Von StiegeL Dr. Jos. Dubbs, 
historian of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege^ who aome years ago bad this sub- 
ject under investigation, didn't find the 
name recorded at all in Mannheim, but 
found that about thia time a young 
Baron anawerlng the deacrlption of btie- 
gel left Mannheim for the New World by 
the name of Stengel, preaumably a cleri- 
cal error, or the Baron purposoly changed 
hia name for aome reaaon. It Is positively 
known that he went on business trips to 
England but never extended his journey 
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ap the Rhine to hta •* Vater landt." The 
writer hai only last year had two eminent 
clergymen "Stadt prarrer" Hitslg and 
Ureiner look OTer the records of Mann* 
heim with the above reault. In onr little 
Manheim Utcs a man who goes by the 
name of Spfokloser, who was registered 
in Germany by a tipsy clerk for Bpikollt- 
ser. 

Again the manner of liTing denoted 
royalty. It is said that he always wore 
his Baronial oostnme whencTcr he went 
abroad. 

On the 8l8t day of Angost, ITSO, the 
gallant ship Nanoy, Thomas Canton, mas- 
ter, sailed from Cowes with 270 passen- 
gers on board, landed In Philadelphia, and 
in the list of names we find '* Henriob 
VlTilhelm StiegeU" Daring the first two 
years he traveled abont seeking a suitable 
location, which resalted in the selection 
of Philadelphia, and Elisabeth, daughter 
of Jacob Huber, ironmaater at Bricker* 
▼iiie^ Lancaster county, as a helpmate 
November 7, 175ai He built a house in 
Philadelphia, in which he lived till 1765. 

In 1757 the Baron pnrchaaed his father- 
in-law's furnace property in Blisabeth 
township, which was one of the largest 
and oldest furnaces in the United States. 
Hans Jacob Huber, who erected the fur- 
nace, had the following inscription cut on 
a large stone and placed in the stack: 

*'Johann Huber der erste Deutsche 
mann Der daaeisen werk foUfuren Eann." 

The old furnace waa torn down and a 
new one erected on or near the same spot 
and named after the Baron's wife *' Elisa- 
beth." The township was named after 
the lumace and not Queen Elizabeth. 
Early in the next year (February 8d, 
1758) the Baron's faithful wife died in 
confinement^ leaving him with two little 
children — Barbara, bom November 5, 
1756, and Elisabeth. She died at her 
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fBtber'a botua, ud wu laid to raat in the 
hnily bnrUl plot In the Lntbarkn gnTe- 
jkitt Bt Briokerrllleb The raroaoe wm 
□•w and Id fint-olaw order and the Baron 
determlntd to angag* In tbe mann'^aatnre 
of stovee. After tbe defttb of hU mnob- 
loved wife be expreeeed bla InoDnatlon to 
mourn eren on one of tbe many verletlee 
of atore platea wbl«b beara thta Inaorlp- 
Uon i " H. Wblni 8Uegel tJod nompagal 
lor Elliabeth." Tbe flret atorea were 
jamb-atoTsa with thia Inaorlption ; 
" Baron SC1ck«> i" der mann 
Uerdlaoren mawn Kann." 



A aXIBOBL TSK-PLATB BTOTX. 

Theae atovea were walled into tha jamb 
of the kttoben flrepUoo with tha baoV 
projeotlnit Into the adjoining room. Hr. 
Wm. Taylor, owner and proprietor of 
Charraini; forge, iaoae of the many living 
wltneaaee to the truth of thIa atatemenL 
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These stoTee were without pipe or oven. 
ImproYementa soon followed and the ez- 
oellent ten-plate wood stovea resnited. 
People oame from all parts of the country 
to see these great stoves. At this time 
the Baron was the most enterprising and 
speoulative ironmaster in Pennsylvania. 

In 1760 Elizabeth Farnaee was in a 
highly prosperous condition; the busy 
hum gladdened the hearts of the msny 
laborers and the community and filled 
the proud Baron's pockets with filthy 
pelf. 

I'here were about seventy-five men in his 
employ ; and twenty- five tenant houses 
stood iu dose proximity to the furnace. 
A number of them are still standing and 
from present indioations they will with- 
stand the decay of many ages yet to come. 

During the fall and winter season many 
men were employed in catting wood in 
the eternal hills nea^'by, which was con- 
verted into charcoal used in smelting 
the ore. The furnace lands at this time 
covered about 900 acres, much of it 
timber, which is being cut down sbont 
every seventeen years to this dsy. A very 
spacious housci substantially built of 
ssndstone, stands firmly near the site of 
the furnace which the Baron occupied 
during his visits to the furnace, which 
occurred once a month. The imposing 
appearance of this house caused the sim- 
plicity of the surrounding neighbors to 
call it a mansion, which it still t>ears very 
modestly. A number of servsnts were 
always kept at the mansion resdy to 
minister to the wants of the Baion and 
his friends on these periodical visits. 
This same year the Baron bought a one- 
half interest in Charming forge, near 
Womeladorf, on the Tulpehockeu creek, 
Berks county. The Baron knew that it 
was not good for man to be alone, especi- 
ally when prosperity was turned on him in 
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oopiont showeri. Ho wooed and wedded 
the noble Elizabeth Holts, of PhiladeU 
phia, in the antamn of 1769, after being 
a widower one and a-half yearsi who bore 
him one eon, Jaoob, in 17A0, who settled 
in Boiling Springe, Va., September let, 
1788^ shortly after his father's death. The 
little plain wedding ring now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John 0. Stiegel, of Harrison- 
barg, Vs., bears this inseription on its 
inner ear tsoe: "H. W. Stiegel and Elisa- 
beth Holtzin," the *Mn" denoting 
the feminine gender. The ring, the hymn 
book and the dictionary in four languages 
were left in the possession of Judge Ege's 
fsmily for befriending the Baron In hta 
last days. This ring tolls the Ule and 
beyond a doubt the Woods in and around 
Philadelphia all oame from the same 
family trest 

Miinh«lin PoandMl. 

In February, 1762, Charles and Alex- 
ander Stodman, merohant and lawyer of 
Philadelphia, purehased a tract of land 
eontotning 739 acres and allowances from 
Isaac Norrls and his wife Sarah. This 
land had been claimed in 1788 by James 
Logan, which upon his death rcTerted to 
Norris, a son-in-law of Logan. 

The Baron had beoome intimately ac- 
quainted with these men during the re- 
cent prosperous years and the Stiegel 
Company was formed, the Baron paying 
£60 sterling for bis one-third Interest. 
This psrtnersbip was formed in Septem- 
ber. 1763. 

Toward the dose of the year the Baron, 
who was highly educated and a fine sur- 
veyor, dlYlded the tract into lots, with 
streetoand alleys, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a town which he named and laid out 
after the city from which he came, "Mann- 
helm." On this beautiful spot on the 
north bsnk of the Chickles Creek we 
find the new Manhelm of to-day, the 



BDMt and moct bmiltbfnl oonntrr town 
w P*Diisrl*aDl>, fBshloned and ahapad 
altar tha altjr whoca nanta U baara bayood 
tba dark blna laaa. Tba Baron'a Idlo 
draami ot oaa hnndrad and thirtj-fonr 
yeara a^o btb ilowlj bnt anralf matarlng. 
Whan thia town (raafonndad tberawere 
only two bonaaa in Hand thaaa vera little 
log atrnotaraa. Sliegal btraaair waa the 
Brat to build a bonae on the uroiinil laid 
oat. Work oathtibouae waaonmmenoed 
•arlf Id 1769; bnt it >aa not Bnlahad till 
1760. It waa areeted on the northeaat 
eomar of Harkat &qaara and Baat High 



THE BTIROBL MANSION AT 

THE flOCTa WALL IB BTILL 
aTAHDIRQ. 

atreet In the form of a Urf;e aqnare ; eaoh 
aide waa forty foatlongcnoaciaof red brlok, 
w blob were Imported from Bngland and 
hanlad from FbUadelohla by the Saroo's 
teamai Thli In all probability aooounta 
for ibe long time required Id bnlldlD^;. 
Tba plain nel|;bbora aallod it a "Han- 
alon" alao. TbiabnIldlnKbad two Qoora. 
Tba aeaond floor waa divided Into three 
part* by halla ; the half of It on the aoath 
aide waa arebed and oooatltuted the 
famons "obapel" wblob oontalnod a pul- 
pit from wblob tba Baron waa wont 
to taaah to tali working men and 
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othon At tlma* the dootrlnM of tba 
Lutheran faith !□ tba Oarmaa Un- 
gnace. 1 ha other half waa ditldvd 
tato two apanmenta, front and raar. 
Tbd formar had bemuClfDl daeon- 
tlona of tUea with aorlptaral teita and 
■ooDsa about the manttaa. The aame dt- 
viaiou of rooma by hallwija waa bail 
down ■tain ; t]|e (rest parlor waa hong 
with tkptatry on wblob were painted 
hnntlng aeeoea, life-alse, with faloona. 
Sooia ol tbla tapeatrj ia atttl in the hand* 
of Mr. Arnd^ the preaent owner, but the 
largeat part la aafelj In tba FeunijlTBDlft 
Hlatorlaal Sooletr'a room* ia Philadel- 
phia The mautlaa were alao adorned 



wltb beautiful blue tilea and beavj wood* 
work doon^ waluaooatiog. eto. Thla waa 
the moet handaome parlor In the cam* 
mnnity, exoalled bj verj fejr In the oitr- 
Baok of tbla room wutbedlnlnK hall and 
baok of It tba kltobeua. The houie waa 
two4torfed and on the roof surmouDtlng 
tbe whole waa the glgaotle oupalo^eztend- 
\tsg from ahlmney to oblmDe]', to whiob 
tbe workmen rapalred to entertain tba 
Baron with aweet etraina of mualo. In- 
•Ide the honae were found remaining In 
after yeara tbe flneat abtQaware,talllof( of 
the higb aapiratlona of the people who 
onoe realded there. 



About th« tlnia tbls honw wm flnlihed 
tb« Baron broagbt bto fainlljr from PbU»- 
delpblK, to Elisabeth, tbta being a larger 



TbaanooeHatBlisabath Fornaoe mad* 
the natorally eoterprialuK Baron aUll 
mora ao. It waa quite erident to blm 
tbat bla embrjunlo town oonld not grow 
wlthont tbe atlmalna of •om* lodiutriea. 
Conseqoantl; betwaen tbe yeari 1765 and 
1708 beeraoted a glaaa faetorj on tb» 



eLABaWABB HAKUrAGTUBBD BI STIBOBI^ 

AT MAHHEHt. THB TABLB 18 A FAJX- 

INO TOP, OHB OF BTIBOBL'S. 

nortbwaateornerof BtiegelMid Obarlott* 
Btreeti. Thfa faotory vaa ao large tbat « 
four-borae team oonld eaallj tnra aronnd 
In It and aome out at tbe place of en- 
tranoaa It waa built of tbaaame Imported 
btiok, niaetjr feet btftb, In tbe abape of a 
dome. Tbe manafaoture of glaaa waa 
oommenoed In the latter part of tbe jear 
1708. (Barlf la tfala jekr be gaTe amort- 
gafte on bla one>tblrd of all tbe propertiea 
of tbeeoinpany, 1^078 aorea of Und, for 
£8^000 to Daniel Beneiet). SkUIed work- 
toan were brought from Europe to carry 
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on the work. At this time this was the 
ooly glast factory in Amerloe. In 1769 
the feotory was ran to its fullest ospaolty, 
employing thirty-five men. A very Inter- 
esting agreement with a decorator can be 
seen in Mr. Danner's relic room. The 
stipulations aie that bo shall do first- 
class work in hsndpainttng and reoelTO 
£40 yearly, house rent and firewood for 
said services. 

The products of this Tsctory were ysses, 
sugar and finger bowls, salts, flasks^ 
pitchers, tumblers, wine glasses of every 
imaginable shspe; toys and scores of 
other articles were msnufaotured in vari- 
ous colors and haudpainted. Much of this 
superior glassware is still in existence, and 
quite a large part of it is in the hands of 
relic hunters. This ware has a character- 
istic ring that puts all imitations and im- 
postors to shamCi 

August 4, 1769, the Btedmanssold their 
Interest in the 769 acres upon which the 
town of Msnheim stands to Isaac Cos, 
who on February 1, 1770, sold the same 
to the Baron for £107 and ten shillings. 
This gave him the sole ownership of Man- 
helm. 

The Baron very soon after this moved 
his family from Elisabeth Furnace to the 
stately mansion already described, which 
he had completed five years before. At 
this time, 1769 and 1770, the Baron was 
considered one of the wealtniest and most 
influential men in Pennsylvania. He had 
Invested all of the £40,000 which he had 
brought with him from the old coaniry 
In tracts of land in many parts of the 
Sute under the title of the Stiegel Com- 
pany. He had 200 to 300 men employed ; 
Elizabeth Furnace was in a flourishing 
condition. Btoves were sent out to all 
parts of the inhabited country. The 
other furnaces and forges in which Stie- 
gel had an Interest, as weM as the glass 
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factory, were ran to their greatest oapa- 
city ; the giasaware waa earned into the 
marketa of Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York. Quite a goodly portion, for- 
tunately, waa sold about home. 

The Baron was aocumulating wealth 
which made hiro still more ambitious. He 
lived Tery eztrayagantly and inveated 
freely in almost anything to which his at- 
tention was called by a friend. He was in 
the habit of iuTiting hia city and oountry 
friends to a banquet at the mansion at 
Elisftbeth, or the chateau at Manhelm* 
In 1769 George 'Wnshington waa his guest 
while he liyed st Elisabeth. The room in 
which he slept is pointed out with greet 
pleaaure. to thia day, by those who occupy 
the mansion. 

Th« Towrr. 
During the letter pert of 1769, Btiegel 
built a tower, or caatle, on a hill near 
Schaefferatown, Lebanon county. Pa., 
flye miles north of Elizabeth Furnace. 
This hill is called to this day «* Thurm 
Berg" (Tower Hill). The tower waa 
fifty feet aquare at she bottom and ten 
feet at the top^and seventy-fiye feet high, 
built solidly ot heayy timber ; some of 
the logs are still preseryed in the compo- 
sition ot an old barn in the immediate 
yicinity. Thia tower waa built for the 
purpose of entertaining hia friends aa well 
aa a place of aafety. It consisted of 
seyeral spacious banquet halla In which 
the Baron banqueted hia friend a. It ia 
said that eyery time he yisited the caatle, 
or Elizabeth, hia coming was announced 
in thundering tones from the aummit of 
Cannon Hill by the mouth of a signal 
gun, from which the "Hiir' took ito 
name. This hill rises majeatleally to the 
height of about 600 feet^ on the north- 
east side of the site of Elizabeth Furnace, 
and la still known by this name, or 
•« Stick Berg.'* 
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O h»r«eCertotloi» 

Baron Btle^^el yUiced Barope ut inter- 

▼als on business It is said that upon on« 

oceaaion ho took the Tamilj with him. 

The aooount books at Charming Forge, 

now in the arehiyos of the Pennsylvania 

Historical Society, show that severs 

times he drew £1,000, an allowance, Tor a 

trip to England. It cannot be ascertained 

that he ever returned to his native place 

even on these trips. While he lived In 

PhiUdelphis and managed the works in 

this and adjoining counties It was his 

custom to start out in his chariot drawn 

by four spanking horses, of which he was 

a great fancier. He was always suspicious 

of his BurroundingSy fearing that some 

one might seek his life, consequently ho 

never traveled without postillions ad an 
pack of hounds running ahead of his 

horses. The watchman stationed on Can« 
non Hill, *' Stick Berg," made the joy- 
ful aunouncement. At Manhoim the work- 
men gathered in the cupola of the chateau 
and played sweet strains on their well- 
accorded instruments, the people flocked 
to the house and Stiegel entered the 
town amid the strains of musiOi shouts of 
the inhabitants and the barking of dogs. 
The Baron's appearance at each 
place was the signal for a good 
time all around. The cannon also 
announced his departure for the city, 
as well as to the distant charcoal burners 
snd wood choppers it meant pay day. 
The Baron's workmen looked forward 
with great anticipation to these seasons. 
He created his men exceedingly well, and 
his presence was their highest joy. For 
those of his workmen who were musically 
inclined he bought Instruments and hired 
teachers. He took great interest In their 
spiritual welfare^ gathering them and 
others into the chapel in his house and 
preached to them whenever opportunity 



/ 
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ofFared. Some of hli he4rera obid« 
ArtMti mflM OD foot Btlogsl wm % crMt 
pQbllo bcaafftotor. H* held a note of £100 
acftlnat the Lntherui oongregatioo U 
SohBeffentowD. On one of hia TiiltB the 
behftvloT of tboM people tow&rd him bo 
pleued him that hegUddeoed their heart* 
by drBWlng from hU Teat pocket the note 
ftnd handed it to the offloera of the ehuroh 
to be reokoDed ttgalnit them no mora. 
To Zlon'a puple of Manbelm he gave the 
beanttful lot Dpou whtoh the ehuroh now 
■tuida for the aam of five ahllllDga, to 



EABLT LDTBERAH CHCBCB BUILT 1770, 

ON LASD DOKATKD BT eTIBOKL, 

AT II AN SKI H. 

make the deed lawful, and the aaonal 
rental of "one red roaa" In the month of 
Jnne^ forenr. The payment of thia roae 
ia an oooialon of great rejololng In Mild 
ehuroh eaob joar, a monaroeot to the no- 
ble Baron's memory more laatlng than 
10,000 iowara oreetod on old "Tbnrm 
Berg." 

The Baron lived axtravagantly and 
made a great dlipUy of irealth not war- 
ranted by hia inoome. The glaaa factory, 
wbioh had ooat bo roaoh, broaght to 
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lUMgra ntnrnB ; tba markat w»a too far 
off knd th* labor Tery expcnaWe, »• only 
hlKh-olmaivd workmen wara emplojad. 

A Dumber of paopla prated upon hU 
Senaroaitj. It li said that the 6ta>dman*a 
wara bfi evil itanil ; their aaDgainBry pro- 
iMaots had a daplating eftaot, but tble waa 
only one of the faetora tbit lad oo to 
flnanelal tdIu and a priaon oelL Tba )m- 
pendiDg Ravolatlonarr fFar oloud that 



PBBiBHT CHDBOH On THE SITE AT If 
HUM, DOKATKD BT STlSaBL. 
B17ILT 1891. 



OTarabadowed andstagnatod aTerybraDob 
•I baaloaea, addad to bia many baman 
laeohaa, proved too much for tba onoa 
great Baron. On Aagnat 4, 1774, be wrote 
Jndge Yeates of bla bavlng done all to 
keep baek tha Sharif having aa a laat 
reaort pledged bu wlfe'a gold wateb. 
Uadar date of October 11, wrlttan at 
Hanhelm tlatt, ha addreaaaa Honurabla 
Jaasei Teatea again, bagging for more 
time to gat bla gooda to roarkal: 
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To Jasper Veates, Esq. 

Sir — I have been awaltiDg yoar answer 
to my last orioe. Mr. Singer in come 
home but none we yet received ; let me 
therefore beg the favor ol you to send it 
hereby and, if possible, prevail on Mr. 
Singer to sent me his answer to my last. 
I make no doubt but if he was to come 
here we could fall on a method that 
might serve me and at the same time se- 
cure him and Mr. Stone. 

I remain iu expectation of yr hereby 
Your moat obliged 

Hble Servant 
HKNKY WM. STIEGKL. 
Manhsim; Ootober 14, 1774^ 

About this time he wrote a remarkable 
prayer on the fly leaves of his hymn book 
which bears the same distressed state of 
mind and soul of the letter which he 
poured out in fervent supplication before 
a throne of grace. 

Although he made a brave and manly 
effort to surmount his dlffioultieSk he had 
to succumb to the inevitable and shortly 
after the date of she last letter he was in- 
earoerated. Numerous efforts were made 
to keep him out of prison by the people of 
Lancaster, Lebanon and Berks counties, 
but since they were nearly all poor and 
the creditors inexorable they failed of 
their purpose. 

In this hour of trial and great distress 
some of those rich Philadelphians whom 
the Baron so often befriended and enter- 
tained so royally at his mansion refused 
to sacrifice a single dollar to save his credit 
or his houor. A few, however, spent con- 
siderable money in his behalf, but not 
sufficient to keep him out of prison. The 
employes were very devoted to their em- 
ployer and when they learned that he was 
being cast into prison for debt, wailing 
and lamentations were substituted for 
tha jollifications and feastings of bygone 
days. The once energetic community 
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mntt sink back into nothlnj^noM and 
obaonrlty for the want of atimalation. 
Tha amoko oeaaad to anrl along the 
Talleya and OTer the hllla from the ftir- 
naoe and forge and glaM faetory, and 
the bnay hnm iraa hashed and a fore- 
boding alienee Indioafeed that life waa ex- 
tinct. 

On the 15th day ot December the Baron 
sent oat a oironlar letter to each of hia 
oredlton, of which the following ia a 
copy: 

Pkiladblfhia, Deo. 15^ 1774. 
Pleaae take notice that I haTc ap- 
plied to the HonorablCi the Honee of Aa- 
aembly. for a law to relieve my peraon 
from impriaonment. If yon ha?e any 
objections please to appear on Thuraday 
next, at 8 o'dook in the afternoon at the 
gaol in this city before the committee of 

grlcTancea. 

Your bumble sarTant, 

"HBNBT WM. BTIEQ£U** 

To Jobn Bmbaober. 

On Christmas ctc. December 24» 1774, 
Baron Stiegel stepped out of prison a 
free man. He had in all probability 
never received snob sn appreciable Ghrist- 
mas gift as this special Act of Assembly. 
His friends advanced him money and 
shortly sffcer his release he started Eliza- 
beth fnmace once more. All the Baron's 
interests everywhere were in the hands of 
some one else and he was obliged to re- 
move from Manheim to Eliaabeth. There 
was no more extravagant ilving on the 
Baron's part. His costly outfit bad been 
sold and he didn't try to replace it His 
only hone was that the faithful farnace 
would help him pay every dollar of his 
indebtedness. l*he war broke out, to the 
atter dismay and discomfiture of the 
well>mlnded Baron, for many of those 
debtora who withheld his money were 
among the loyalists and their property 
was confiscated. Stiegel himself was for 
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a time ohftrged with loyftllsm, which 
proved to b« on the side of the oolonfet 
from Aret to last in their great straggle 
for liberty and independence. A letter 
written to Judge TeateSy January 24, 
1776 (now in the poneeeaion of Mr. Qeorge 
Stelnman), explaina the diatreaaing situ- 
ation. Very aoon thereafter large ordera 
for cannon, shot and shell for the patri- 
otic army relieved the oppressed condi- 
tion. The f nmaoes were few in Am^kric*, 
and these were taxed to their fnllest 
capacity for the production of munitiona 
of war. Stiegel made known to the 
authoritlea that more power eoald be had 
by conducting the water from '*Seg 
Loch " (Saw Hole) around the base of 
Cannon Hill to Fnrnaee Run. The au- 
thorities sent him a large number of 
Hessian prisoners^ captured at Trenton 
(it la said 200), to dig the deaired canal, 
which was oyer a mile in lengtb. Al- 
though the water long since ceased to 
flow througb this ditch it is still plainly 
▼iaible ; in some places the solid rocks 
have been seyered to the depth of ten 
feet This digging took place in the 
winter and spring of 1777. Many of the 
Hessiana remained in this country and 
became good citizens^ very notably 
Oeorge and John Bieroeaderfer. The for- 
mer aettled near Pennyille^ Lancaater 
county, the latter In Lebanon county, 
from whom nearly all that excel- 
lent stock of Biemesdetfers sprang. The 
Baron waa obliged to procure food for 
the laborers. He bought two steers and 
some wheat from Andreas Wissler, Hying 
nesr Clay, and not beiog able to pay for 
them he pledged his flee turtle shell 
cased gold watch and failed to redeem it. 
About forty years ago it had come down 
to Mr. Aaron Wiasler, foundryman at 
BrunneryiUe, thia county. He took it 
to Mr. Zahm, jeweler, and traded it for a 
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fine ap>UHdata WAtob. If r. Zahra otMt i\ 
iDto tbe imeltliiK pot. This wfttoh had 
"H. Wm. Btlerel " aitd a roaa angraTed 
OD Ih« inalda of th« lid. 

Toward the alose of 1778 tba gowcra- 
■n«at ordara Maaod, and tha oraditara 
ODO« mora begiaii praaalDg the Baroa (or 
roonay. He bad made luonair od tb« 
gOTcmmeDt ordara bat not anoagh to meat 
all bla obllgatloDa. He atrugglad man- 
folly aicalaat tba tidal wava^ but rain and 
diaaater oania In Ita waka and tha sra>t, 
naiily Bttagel vaa OTarvhelraad. HU 
great ysarolng aad all-abaorblng tbongbt 
waa bow he might aatiafj allhli aredltora. 



At the oloaa ol tbia year. 1778^ wb And 
blm peontlaai, notblog left save bla adu- 
oation. Ha lamoved bla amall belonglogi 
to tbe Lutharan paraouaKe ^t BriokarTlUa, 
wbore be taagbt *eboul and aarveyed 
bod BDd pmaahad. Tbia oomblned effurt 
gave blm a toanty IIvlDg at the Kgo uf 
forty-eight, Id the prime of Ufa. Sorae of 
thoM who formerly were employed by 
tha Baroa and for whnae mnaioal edu- 
eatlou bo bad paid, now paid blm a 
■mall snm per week to teaob tbeir 
obtldrea, aad many wbo had lii- 
taned to bta aarmooa yeara before 
now paid out of Byinpatby. In 1780 be 
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wka prirllegad to oeeapj tb» Cutl^ la 
SobaaffaratowD. FromthaOaatIa,fD*rtaloh 
tw ramkliied bat a abort tlma^ ba movad 
Into A Uttla ODa and m-half atorr tan*- 
mant bouaa^ trhleb U atlll atandlng, la 
arhleb hs tkiiK''^ aobool. H« oarriad bla 
llttia baloDKliS* to or naar Obarmlns 
Porga^lnlTSlitBaoblagacboolat WomaU- 
dorf and latar qntte oloae to tba Forga^ 
pmbablf la bla d^aUlas homa. Ba waa 
amplajred for a tima ai bookkaapar at 
tba Forga. Id 1783 hia boaom aompaalon 
want to Pfalladaipbia on a vlalt, to bar 



brick ertille church these 8tib- 

obl's first vipe is buried, add 

it ib bblisyed, he also. 

relatiToa and friendi, took liok aod alad, 
and tba Baron aaver aaw bar again. 

Tbia blow, addad to bla many mit- 
fortaae^ aanaed bim to alowly pine 
avaj and In tba following jaar, 1783; ba 
died, at the age of flfty-tbrea, in tha vary 
prime of llfe^ In Ibe mauiion at Oharm- 
Ing Porge^ and waa preauniably buried 
on tbe family plot In the Lntberan gn.W' 
yard at Brlokarrllle. 
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Ohllclr«ii. 

Barbara, born KoTember 6, 1766, mar- 
ried Mr. AihtoD, of YirgiDia. No iMue* 

Elizabeth, boro February, 1768; mar- 
ried Wm. Old, PenniylTania. 

Jaoob, born of second wife, 170(X 
HoTed to Virginia. Harried Raohel 
Holman. Had only one son, Jacob. 

The 8tt«gel DeacendanU. 

The children of Elizabeth SUegel, wife of 
William Old, were : 
1. William, married Elizabeth Nagel. 

3. Joseph, married Rebecca Ege, daugh- 
ter of Judge Ege, of Charming Forge ; 
both died at Schuylkill Forge. Ko iasue. 

8. James Old, bom 16th day of Octo- 
ber, 1778; died 10th day of May, 1777, and 
lies buried beside his grandmother in the 
Brickenrille churchyard. 

4. Jacob, bom December 26th, 1777; 
died unmarried at St. Croix, West Indies, 
September 20th, 1802. 

William Old, jr., of the third generation, 
married Elizabeth Nagel as above 
stated and had the following children : 

1. Louisa, bom March 2th, 1729 ; mar- 
ried Thomas Mills. 

2. Caroline, bora February 7th, 1801 ; 
married Henry Morris, of Philadelphia. 

8. Morgan, bom August, 1803 ; died at 
Richmond, Indiana ; left issue. 

4. Elizabeth, born 1806 ; married Dr. 
Hamilton Witman, of Reading. Among 
the descendants of this union are Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Luther, of Pottsville; her 
son, R. C. Luther, is chief engineer of the 
Phila. & Reading R. R. 

6. Rebecca, bom September 7th, 1808, 
at Ephrata ; married Dr. Louis Homing, 
of Montgomery County. The result of 
this union was one daughter, Martha M., 
still living. Dr. Homing died in 1887, and 
his widow subsequently married Jerome 
K. Boyer, of Harrisburg, in 1841. This 
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onion reB<ilt«d in four ohildren, George 
a.,JeromeK., AimieL.aiidAlnhH. All 
of tbsM ohildren ue now livtug ezoept 
Jerome E , who died In 1860. Hr. Boyer 
died is 1680. Mra. Bojer died on Hay 
3lBt, 1896. 

Jkoob Stl^fll, sou of the Baron, hkd only 
one eon, Jaooti, who married Cuberine 
Breoht (or Bright), denghter of Uiohacl 
Bright, of Reading, Pa., who had eight 
oblldren: 

1. Rachel, who married David Dtxon, 
had ten obUdren. 



UMZAUKTU BTIGOBL'B TOUBBTONB. 

TtiU atone ll a. Hard Brownatonn. In an 
eicellantitntaof pKwerratlon.S ftetSlucliea 
loDg, 1 feet 1 InoliM wide uiil II Inotiei tblck, 
rettlas on two npright (Couea. one at oltlier, 
end of tliB vidth BDd (hloknau of (he (UCi. 

Tt, the rlarbt or Hn. Sllegtl'iconibla that of 
Jamea Old.  KtaudohUd, vhloti c&n ba rend 
with the aid of a leu. 

3. Ellubeth, married W. A. Qniek, 
bad one ohild, Nannie C, liTlng at Boil- 
ing Bpringa, Ta. 

3. Louiaa, married H. B. Btorer, bad 
four oblldren. 

4. Michael, died at tbe age of twelve 

5. A. William Heory, died In Texaa. 

6. David, married Sarah Libert, bad 
five ohildren; among them were John C. 
and Elisabeth Btiegel Henkel. 
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7. Charles, married Sarah Coffman, 
had five children ; married a eeoond time 
to Sarah Craig, by whom he had five 
children also. 

8. Sarah, married F. Eoiner, ten chil- 
dren. 

iDserlptlooa 

Here rests Elisabeth whose lifeless 
body is oommltted to the earth until 
Jehovah calls her to another li'Sb God 
has already freed the soul in the love and 
wounds of Jesus, from the fetters aud 
thralldom of sio. This Is the tribute 
which posterity pays her memory. 

Elisabeth, daughter of Jaoob Huber, 
departed this life at the home of her 
father. She was born 27th Maroh, 1784, 
and was married the 7th November, 1762^ 
to Helnrioh Wilhelm dtiegel ; died Feb- 
ruary 3d, 1768. 

A bloBvlar Golnctd^uoe. 

Elisabeth Furnace^ started in 1767, 
was finally shut down in 1857, after run- 
ning exactly one hundred years. 

The church building which he helped 
to erect in the town of which he is the 
founder, was rased she same year, 1857. 
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INN HEintr: LANCiSTER GOUNTTS 
WOMAN TBEASUm 



Ajxn Henry, the treeearer of LuiOMter 
oonnty end wife of the Hon. William 
Henry, wee the daughter of Abraham 
and Urtola Wood. Aooording to the 
family reoords ahe waa bom in Buoka 
oonnty, but the reeordi of the Moravian 
Church, of Lanoaater, ahow her to haTe 
been born in Burlington, N. J., January 
21, 1784 

Her grandfather, John Wood, waa a 
son of George Wood, of the Darby 
Qualcera. John Wood married Ootober 
12, 1708^ Jane, daughter of John and 
Barbery Bevin. John BoTin oame from 
an anolent family, waa a man of large 
meant and lineally deaoended from Ed- 
ward III. of England, the Beauforts and 
Someriet family, of England, and the 
Cymri Kingii» 

William Henry waa the son of John 
and Elisabeth Henry. He waa born in 
Cheater county. May 19, 1729. Hia 
parente came from Ireland and srere 
married in this country. They both died 
on the aame day and are buried at the 
Old Octoraro meeting houee, Chester 
county. 

William Henry, in tbe fifteenth year of 
his age, waa sent to Lanoaater to learn 
the trade of a gunsmith with Matthew 
Roeaer. He made Lanoaater hia home 
and soon became tbe head of a Urge es- 
tabliahment for the manufacture of 
guns. His residence and store stood at 
the comer of MoraTian alley and Market 
Place. MoraTian alley entered West King 
street at the west end ot what la now 
known as the old Market House, which 
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WM DOt then bnilt^ and where it now 
standi WM Market Plaoei 

William Henry llred with hit lister, 
Marj Bickham, a widow, who kept house 
for him. An amusing family tradition is 
cold of his couruhin. Mrs. Biokham in« 
Tited Miss Wood and another friend to 
spend the day with her. Part of the time 
was spent in the garden. Standing in the 
hall through whloh the ladlee had to pass 
was a broom, which Henry plaoed on the 
floor, and watched the coming of the 
ladies. Uis sister stepped OTcr it, her 
friend pushed It aside with her foot^ but 
Miss Wood picked it up and put it in Its 
placOi After the ladies left^ Henry told 
his sister, '* Miss Wood loved order, and 
would make a good wifCi I shall strive 
to win her." 

Mnk Henry was of domestic habits and 
devoted to her family. She was compe- 
tent to look after her husband's isifairs 
when the various positions he filled dur- 
ing the Revolution called him from homCi 

When the British oeoupied Philadel- 
phia the Henry house was an - Important 
place. He had living with him David 
Rictenhoute, John Hart and Tom Paine. 
The latter, on account of his drunken 
habits and " agnostic " views, was very 
much disliked by Mrs. Henry. 

During Henry's absence from Lancas- 
ter his house was open to his friends^ who 
were always welcomed by Mrs. Henry. 
A paragraph In a letter from a member of 
the Assembly describes her as having an 
attractive face which in conversation 
brightened and she entertained with much 
grace and dignity. 

Among the many positions filled by 
Henry were Armourer to Braddock and 
Forbes expedltinn ; Justice of the Peace, 
1708, 1T70 and 1777 ; Member of the As* 
sembly, 1776 ; Armourer of PennsylvanlSi 
1777; Assistant Commissioner General, 
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1778 ; Member of Oongre8a» 1784-1786 and 
one of the fonnden of the Juliana library, 
of Lanoaater, and at the time of hia death 
treaanrer of whe connty. 

Dnring hia laat iilneea hIa wife gaTe np 
everything to nnrae him and prepared 
hia bnaineM aftairs. He died Deeember 
16, 1786. At the time of hit death the 
State owed him a large amonnt| and the 
difference in Talue of Federal and State 
money and ipeoie made it very dlfflonlt 
to ad|aat the aooonnta. Hit wife waa 
then oontinned by the Oovemor aa Trea- 
anrer, and remained ao for aeToral year% 
and, with the help of her aons, filled the 
office with credit. She had thirteen ohil- 
dren. The beet known of them were 
William Henry, who waa Aiaooiate Jaa- 
tice of the Conrte of Northampton connty 
from 1788 to 1814 ; John Joaeph Henry, 
Jndge of the Ooarta of Lancaater connty, 
and Benjamin Weit Henry, who waa an 
artist of acme merit and died young. Six 
of the children died in Infanoy. 

Ann Henry died Maroh 8, I79a She 
and her huiband were prominent mem- 
bera of the MoraTian Church, and both 
are buried in the old MoraTian burying 
ground of thia city. 



THE OLDEST DULY PAPER IN LiNGA^TER 

CODNTT. 



It will be (cenerally oonoeded, I think, 
by those who hare giTon the matter any 
attention or who are aoqoainted with the 
faota. that there is no oity of equal size 
in the country more given to newspaper 
reading than Lanoaster. It is to-day sup- 
porting five daily newspapers. There is 
hardly a family in the oity, however hum- 
ble, that does not take a daily newspaper, 
and many persons take two and three. 

But how many of the preeent readers 
of the daily newspapers know anything 
about the early publioations? How many 
in this audienoe know when the first dally 
was issuetl In this oity and what was its 
name ? If there is a aingle one who believes 
he can answer these questions It is not 
16 to 1 but 1,000 to 1 that he will say the 
paper was the Inland Daily and the date 
of first publioation, 1858. 

Until a fbw days ago 1 would have said 
the same thing, because I read that paper 
from day to day, and knew its editor, 
Harvey L. GoodalL To-day I confess 
that I have been aa much in the dark 
about the first daily paper published in 
this oity as those here who have never 
heard of the Inland Daily. There have 
been lists of the publioations issued in 
cnis oity and county published in our 
county histories, but the oompilers of 
these were unacquainted with all the facts. 

There came into my possession a few 
days ago a small piece of old-time, hand- 
made paper, brown with age, oontainlng 
only half a dozen lines of pen writing in 
the hand so well known to all who have 
been accustomed to handle the manu- 
scripts of the men who lived and wrote a 
hundred years ago. 
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Thliis what is written on thU time- 
ttained pf«oe of paper whloh I hold in 
my band: 

B1B--I am requested by John Barthol- 
omew, who has snbseribed for your daily 
Paper, that for six weeks past they hare 
came Irregular and frequently not 
more than four a week. Yesterday there 
was three inclos'd in one packet & at 
other times two. He flatters himself that 
you must not be acquainted with the 
Negligence^ or it would be immediately 
corrected. 

BENJAMIN BABTHOLOMEW. 

Near the Warren (Tavern), Lancaster Tnrn- 

SlkflL Deor. 18, 1811. 

[B. B. Brovsov. Lancaater. 

That is the whole story. It is a brief 
one, but it is satisfisctory and couTlncing. 
Nothing could be more sc^ It bears eri- 
deoces of truthfulness in CTery line, word 
and punctuation mark. The paper and 
the stjle of hand-writing are corrobora- 
ting proofs. It was no weekly. It says 
"your daily newspaper." Only one 
thing is lacking, the name of this pioneer 
of the daily press of this city. What 
was its name and who was Hr. B. Bron- 
son ? Shall we ever know f In all human 
probability no one is liTing to-day who 
knew the man or saw his paper. 

And yet it is possible that somewhere 
there is a record that will answer both 
questions* Just as this old letter was 
preserred for nearly a century to tell ifes 
story to us to-day, so, perhaps, there is 
hidden away in some neglected box some 
other document that can giTC us 
the information we wish to have. 
I haTC not had time to examine 
the list of taxables in this city 
for 1811. That might tell us something 
about Mr. Bronson. Some old deed or 
other paper may be recorded in the 
county offices. That was the period when 
most of our local newspapers were short 
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liyed. Then wer« MTeral papen estab- 
liihed about that tlmo, the newspaper 
ohroniolers tell qi, bat they cannot giTe 
oa their namea. This was one of them, 
and as Its cootemporarlea also died with- 
out leaTing a tombstone and an epitaph, 
I do not know where to turn for farther 
Information ooneerning lin Bronson and 
his early daily newspaper. 

Bat this tell-tale little pieoe of brown 
paper oomes to as bringing with It a re- 
minder to OS all as members of this 
Society. There are Tcry few families 
who hsTc llTcd in this county three 
or fonr generations who haye not 
In some obscure and neglected comer, 
In box, or chest or elsewhere^ a store of 
old papers that hare been handed 
down for a centary or morCi It may be 
they haTc not been looked at for a hnn« 
dred years. Their present owners do not 
know what they are nor what they mean. 
Who can tell what golden nuggets may 
lie hidden among them ? There may be 
many that haTC a story to tell Jast as this 
little note haS| and perhaps a still more 
Important one. Every member of this 
society ought to appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to take ap the work of 
searching out these hidden deposits and 
OTerhanling them, and in this way con- 
tribute bis mite to the work that lies 
before our society. 

Turning from the story of this early 
dally newspaper, published in this city 
eighty-fiTe years agc^ I freely express the 
belief that there will be no more inter- 
esting chapter in our. local history than 
that which shall fidly go into the deUils 
of the newspaper history of Lancaster 
county. There cannot be a more fruitful 
or interesting field. Has any one here 
any idea of the number of newspapers 
and other publications that haTC been 
bom in this city, llTed their short or long 
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ibare of exlstanoe and then died as more 
than 50 per oi*nt« of all newnpapers do^ un- 
known and for the most part unremember- 
ed ? I qaestion whether any one who haa 
not looked up tbe subjeot baa any idea of 
what a oenter of literary activity thia oity 
haa been during the paat hundred yearst 
There are aeTeral liata of the newapapers 
eatabliahed in thia place to be found in 
our looal historiea, I hare taken all they 
named and added auoh othera aa I could 
procure and I found the aum total to be 
126. Think of it» 126 newapapera, maga- 
sinea and periodioala of all kinda that have 
aeen the light in thia good city of Lan- 
caater I 

But that la not all There were 
papera atarted of whioh neither the 
namea nor those of their proprietors haye 
surrived the tooth of timet I hare not 
the leaat doubt that^ if I had a oomplete 
roater of all the publications that had 
their birth in this city alone, It would reach 
a total of 140, or OTen more. In addition, it 
ahould be said that the outlying towns of 
this county have alao been Tery prollfio 
in thia matter. I haTe no doubt that, 
from f^rat to last, there hare been pub* 
liahed in this county more than 900 
periodicala of different kinds during the 
present century. This may seem almost 
incredible, but the known facta warrant 
the conoluaion. 

I have prepared a liat by yeara of the 
papera that have seen the light in this 
oity, from the first one of whioh we have 
any record until the present time^ It is 
an interesting record, but how much more 
ao would it be If it could be made oom- 
plete. It is largely made up of the lists 
to be found In Mombert'a and Everts & 
Peck's histories, and I make no claim to 
anything, aave about thirty-five new 
names, whioh I have added* 

The flrat newapaper publiabed In this 
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ooanty was called th« Lanca$ier OoMtte. 
It bad iU birth io 1762 and waa a fort- 
nlgbtly publioatlon, printed in alternate 
ooinmns of German and Engllsl!, by 
Miller & Holland. It went oat of exiat- 
enee the following year. 

No one waa foand courageooa enough 
to start a new iiaper until the well-known 
printer, Francis Baiiey, did it in 177S. 
There was evidently no paper published 
in this city for some years prior to the 
Reyolutlon. This seems certain from 
the faet that in 1772 the Burgesses of the 
town ordered some of their proceedings 
published in the GmutU and Journal, of 
Philadelphia. Had there been a home 
paper this would not have been done. 
Francis Bailey published the IH$ F^nr^ 
iyloanUche ZeUung in 177(k One account 
glTcs 1778, ss the datcb In the same 
year a paper called the IfeiM was started. 

In 1787 the Neue Uhpartheni$ehe Lan- 
ea9t6r ZeUung und Anzeigt Nachrichten 
saw the light; Bteimer, Albrecht and 
Lahn were the publishers. It waa printed 
mostly in German. In 1797 the name was 
changed to Der DmUche Poroupein and In 
1800 to Amerieaniihe Staatibote* 

Fortunately, I am able to accompany 
the notice of this last named paper 
with the prospectus Issued by the pro- 
prietors prior to beginning its publica- 
tion. Aa you see^ it is almost as bright 
and fresh as when it wss printed, 109 
years agOi It seems there were two other 
German newspapers published in Penn- 
syWania at that time. Aa a matter of in- 
terest and also as a matter of permanent 
record, I haTc tranalated the prospectus 
and insert it herci 

Laxojubtsb, Jane 6b 1787. 

TO THK QSBMAN PUBLIC 
FBIKNDS AND COUNTBYMEN. 

▲ German newspaper, the third to be 
published in Pennsylyania, would seem to 
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be somewhat saperflnoaa, and the pab* 
Habere of the two others might eomplmio 
espeoUlly, end not withont reason, be* 
eanse of the trifling nrloe^ as thereby they 
would suffer harm. We believe^ notwith- 
standing that argomenti that we peroieTe 
no difficulty and dare to lay onr proposi- 
tion for a third newspaper before the es- 
teemed pnolio. Lancaster, where we 
have set up onr printing press* lies not 
only more In the middle of the country, 
by which a quite considerable sum of 
money for postage will be sayed, but it 
also has a peculiar adrantage in that It is 
almost entirely German and surrounded 
by German settlers, and eyen now has 
been selected as the site of a German high 
schooL Shall we not, therefore, hope to 
recelTC numerous readers for onr new 
newspaper ? The opportunity Js not want- 
ing, nor the good will to make It pleasant 
and instructiye to our countrymen. We 
receire the Bnglish Inland newspapers 
and consider this noteworthy therefore to 
set it before our fellow-citizens at the 
outset We also carry on an extenaiye 
correspondence with Germany, and hope 
to be able to report European news, es- 
pecially German news, aa soon and as 
early as any other newspaper. We also 
expect inland news fkY>m trustworthy 
sources, and with pleasure will recelTe 
and make known such news. Any short 
and instructive treatises whicb will be of 
use to the reader above all the country- 
man, both for pleasure and for pro&t, will 
be acceptable to us. Men who are well 
known for their ability have alreaay, be- 
forehand, promised us many oontnbu- 
tions of this kind. 

Our terms are as follows : Every week 
a whole sheet will be printed upon good 
paper, with neat and altogether new let- 
ters. 

We promise this for |1 per annum, half 
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of whioh mast be paid at the time of sab- 
uribiug and the other half at the end of 
the first six months. 

The prioe of a single copy will be three 
cents. 

Every one can see oar terms are un- 
commonly low and that in our ander- 
takiog we are considering the pablio more 
thaa oareeWes. We commend ourselves 
and our newspaper to our German oiti- 
sens and remain their obedient servants. 

STSIMBB, ALBRIGHT A LAHN. 

The Jimmal had its birth in 1794 and 
under various editors and owners was 
published until 1889, when it was merged 
into the InUXligtn^er^ whioh had been ea* 
tablished in 1799. The consolidated paper 
bore the name of InUlHgericer and Jour- 
naif and which, under the name of the 
Lar^coiUr InteUigeneert la still published, 
and Is, therefore, the oldest newspaper in 
the eity or county. 

Since 1800 the newspaners published 
here have been numerous. Hardly a year 
has passed since that time that has not 
seen the birth of one or more. I have 
prepared a list of them chronologically 
arranged. Ic is as complete ss I have 
been able to make It^ with the brief time 
at my disposal. 
17521 The Lanta%Ur GazetU. 
177S. Paper published by Francis Bai- 
ley. Another account gives 1778 
as the time and the name Die Penf^ 
eyhaniache Zeitung. 
177a Th§I^ew9. 

1787. The Neue Unpartheniiehe LaneaHer 
ZetUtTig und Aneeigs Nctchricht^ru 
Name changed in 1797 to Der 
Deutche Partiupeiin^ and m 1800 to 
AmencanUehe StauUsbote. 
1794. The J<mmal^mwg<oA with The /n- 

Ulligwieir in 1889. 
1799. ThelnteUigeneeT.DerWahreAmer* 
ikcmer. 
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1800. AmerieanUehe StaaUbote, (Seel 787) . 

1803. TheHvoe, 

180& Der Volksfreund. The Oleaner. 

1810. The Conditional Democrat 

1811. Dmily. name ankaown; pablished 
by R BroDsoD* 

1810i T7he LaTUMSter Patriot 

1817. The Lanc€Uter Gazette and Farm* 

ere* Register, 
1819. The Free Prese. 
1890. Lancaster Journal. 
1831. The American SentineL 
1822. (About). Die Stimme dee Volks. 

1826. Mitical Sentinel and IMera/ry Qa- 
zette, 

1826k Lancaster Eagle. Standard of 
Liberty, 

1827. Lancaster Reporter, 

1828. Der Lancaster Wahre Amerikaner, 
Anti'M<uonic Herald, 

1829. Boquet, or Ladies* Library Portfolio 
Keepsake, Anti' Masonic Opponent 

1830. Lanc€ist0r Examiner, Lancaster 
BeobacTUer, 

1881. Lancaster Beptiblican, Standard 
of Liberty^ and Lancaster County 
Democrat and Ihiblic Advertiser, 

1833. Thelneiter. 

1834. The Lanc€uter Register, Lancaster 
Union, 

1835. The Lancaster MiseeUany, 

1839. The Old Guard, (or 1840). The Age, 
Sem^ Weekly Gazette. 

184a The Buckeye. Wahre DemokraL 

1842. Semi- Weekly Gazette, 

1848. The Saturday Express ; ohmnged in 

1853 to Saturday Evening Express, 
1844. TheMUlBey. The Workingman's 

Press, Lancaster Democrat The 

Moral Reformer, afterward« The 

American Rtformer, 
1846. The Lancaster County Farmer, 

1840. American Republican, The Tribune 
and Advertiser. 

1848. Rough and Ready, The Grape Shot 
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1848. The Farmer and Literary Gazette. 
The Laneaeteriaiu The Laneaeter 
Inquirer. 

1840. The Guardian. Perhmps aUo this 
year the German Democrat^ aftor- 
warda oalled the Harrieburg and 
Laneaeter Democrat. 

1851. The Farm Journal The Indepen- 
dent Whig. The Natumal Whig. 

1853. The PuhUe Begieier. The Inland 
Daily Tivnee. (Moraing). 

1864. Public Register and American OUi- 
een. The Inland Weekly. 

1865. Ooneetoga Ohitf. Pennsylvania 
School JoumaL Mech€it^ic$* Coun- 
eUlor. The Scott Bugle. The Daily 
Free Preee^ (Liquor organ.) 

1858. The Daily Express. The Pathfinder. 

1858. Lancaster Union, The Temperance 
Advocate. 

1850. The Church Advocate. The Morn- 
ing Herald. (DaUy). 

188a Ths Educational Record. The Oon- 
stitution. 

1869. The Daily Inquirer. 

1884. Daily Intelligencer. 

1866L The Keystone Good Templar. The 
Monthly Oircvlar. 

1867. The Sunday- School Gem. 

186a The Voice of Truth. Father Abra- 
ham. 

1869. 7^ Lanccater Farmer. Mechanics* 
Advocate. Ohristltcher Kundschaf' 
ter. The Bar. 

1871. DieLateme. (Weekly). 

1872b Daily Examiner. Der Ohristlicher^ 
and in 1882 aa The Torch of Truths 
or Fctckle der Wc^heit. 

1873. TheLateme. (DaUy). 

1874. (About.) Der Waffenlose Waechter. 

1875. Monthly InteUigencer. 

1876. The Morning Review. 

1877. Thb Nbw £ba (Daily). ThbNbw 
Eba (Weekly). The Owl 

187& TheFootUghU 
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1870. T7i6 Coin JaumdL Knights of 
I)/th%€U Magazine* 

1881. TheBecord. 

1882. The School Journal. The College 
Student, Lancaeter Freie Preeee, 
Weekly Ledger and Market JHreC' 
tory, 

1888. The Law Bevteto. 

1884 6ontag*$ Journal Tempue Fuget» 

188(1. The Modem CrematieU 

1888. The Home. Grand Army Nem. 

1880. Life. 

1890. The Morning Nw>e{DtA\y). TheF. 
and Mm Weekly, Honueopaihic En- 
voy. Christian Culture. 

1891. Lancaster Tobacco Journal Evan- 
gelical Worker, 

1892. The School Forum. The Labor 
Leader, 

1895. The Pennsylvania Malt and Liquor 
JowmaL 

Of the fcregoing, eleven were daily 
pipen; of theee five sarvive antil the 
present moment. Six have dropped 
oat. There are at this time twenty-one 
eeparate publications isaaed from the 
Lancaster press. In the county, outside 
the city, there are twenty-seven, making 
forty-seven for the entire oounty. 

One other interesting fact deserves to 
be noticed. Lancaster county, as every 
one here present knows, is the richest 
agricultural county in the United States. 
The value of its agricultural products in 
a single year has reached the great sum 
of |7,657,79a During the past half 
century three purely agricultural publica- 
tions have been started for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment of our agri- 
cultural population : the Lantaster 
County Fa/rmer^ in 1845 ; che Fa/rm Jour* 
naif in 1861, and the Lancckster Farmer^ 
in 1869. All were first-olass publications. 
To-day not one of them Is herOi All died 
the death. Does not this seem something 
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of a reflActioD upon the tftrmen of oar 
county. 

Bat I wish to direct attention to enotber 
point LancMter wm aimoet exoiuaiyely 
a Germftn eomoiauity in the last century, 
joat as it haa largely been in the present 
one. Read over the namea of the men 
who have publlahed papers in thia city. 
Miller— and he waa the flrat of all— ▲!• 
breeht^ Lahn, Steimer, thtf Grimier Brca., 
Beioemin and fieory, Huaa, Breiner, 
Ehrenfreid, Albright, Baer, Eling. Wag- 
Dcr, Shrier, Beigfreid, Baab, Frank, 
Myerst Harbaugh,and many more. These 
were all Germans, or of German-Ameri- 
can descent Many of their papera were 
printed wholly or partly in the German 
languagp. And yet the charge has again 
and again been made that they were op- 
posed to education and to progress. A 
grosser libel waa never uttered against 
our peoplCi This German town of Lan- 
caster stands next to Philadelphia and 
Pitta burg among PennsyWania cities 
in this particular. It leads cities that have 
twice aa many inhabitants aa it has. 

Talk about the culture and intelligence 
of New England ! We believe we may 
aafdy challenge any city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tanta In any of the New England Statea, 
or for that matter anywhere in the entire 
Union, to show such a record aa I have 
briefly presented to your noticCi If there 
Is such a city we would be most glad to 
hear from her. That ia the record we 
have made and it Is one every man in thia 
room may be proud of, whatever his 
ancestry. 

But I have digressed from my subject, 
which waa to bring to your notice thia 
early dally newspaper, which, so far aa I 
am awarsb la the first time mention haa 
ever publicly been made of it. 

I cannot help observing right here that 
there ia a kindred field in which unfading 
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•  

UureU are to be won by the man who 

haethe ooarageand the ability to enter 

upon the taak — ^the preparation of a 

bibliography of Lanoaster printed books. 

Oar German printen and writen tamed 

oat books by the seorew Who wiU eon- I 

■eerate himaelf to the work. I see before I 

me the man of all men beet qaalifled for 

the worlb Will not Or* Dnbbs some day 

enter upon the task? 



INDIAN TRIBES OF LANCASTER GOUNTT. 



The nameft and ilia hlatory of the la- 
dian tribes who have dwelt within the 
Donndariea of Lanoatter county daring 
the historic period present a most proliflo 
field for oonjectartti doabtand confusion. 
I have within a week examined many 
pages of records and the result has been 
only to conyince me that our Indian his- 
tory is not in good shapcb I do not think 
I can add anything to the general stock 
of information, but I will try to unraTcl 
the twisted skein a little. 

In our local history we flud the names 
of the following tribes : SusquehaaoookSy 
Piquaws, the Bhawnese^ the Conestogos, 
the Nantiookesi the Ganawese, the Oon- 
oise or Gonoys^ Mingoea, Minquays and 
the Dels wares. Here we have ten tribes 
as resident in this county between 16(M) 
and 17501 We had the names but we did 
not have the Indians, as I will attempt to 
show. 

The Bnsquehannocks were the moat 
numerous tribe that lived hersw In 1008, 
aooording to OapL John Smith's narra- 
tive^ he found them all along the Sus- 
quehanna River for 100 miles northward 
from Chesapeake Bay. They were tall, 
athletic and courageous. He describes 
their appearance both with pen and 
penciL At one time they could put 600 
warriors in the field from their stockaded 
fort at Turkey Hill, in Manor township. 
They were unable to adapt themselves to 
oivilisation, and were swept out of exist- 
ence. 

The Conestogos are iMst known to us 
by name. They were Susquehannocks, 
and were called Conestogos when they 
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Bottled along the Conestoga. They were 
given that name by the whites. At other 
times they were called Mingoee and Min- 
quays and Hiekories, five names for oiio 
tribe. 

Redmond Conyngham has written a 
pamphlet abont the Piqnawe. He says tra- 
dition has it that 200 years before the 
whites came there were no Indians in 
Lancaster county. If tradition says that 
then I don't believe tradition. This name 
was given to these Indians because they 
resided on the Pequea creek. They were 
Shawnese who went from Ohio to Ala- 
bama^ thenoe to Georgia^ where the 
Catawbas and Cherokees got after them 
and drove them North, after which they 
asked Penn to let them live hera fl e 
ooneentedf the Susquebannooks beoom- 
ing their sureties. They were next to the 
Susquchannocks in numbers. They lived 
on the Pequea thirty-four years. They 
had a town of 600 souls about two miles 
from Christiana. Other of their towns 
were in Badsbury township and on 
Shawnee run, at Columbia, where they 
went and remained until the whites be* 
came too numerous. Thev were a rov- 

m 

^St SJP^J tribe. In 1787 only 180 were 
left in the county. They departed 
seoretly and went beyond the Alle* 
gbenies. 

The Ganawese came into the county In 
1698 from the Potomac region by per- 
mission of Penn, and located at 
Conejohala, where the borough of Wash- 
ington now stands, and built a town 
there. A few years sfter they removed 
to the mouth of the Conoy creek. In 
1748 they removed to Shamokin* They 
were known as Ganawese, Conoys, Co- 
noise and even as Nanticokes. 

Other accounts say the Nanticokes 
came over from Berks county and settled 
in Oocalioo townships where they were 
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naraeroQt and had % town. It is Mid tho 
Nantiookea and the Ganawese spoke the 
same tongne. I have already partially 
Identified the Nantlookes with the Conoy9 
and Oanawese. How they eoald oome 
both from the Potomao and from Berks 
oounty I cannot telU There seems to be 
hopeless oonfnsion here. Heok welder 
says the Oanawese and Coooys were the 
same. 

The Delawares, who settled In this 
oonnty in oonsiderable nnmbersi previ- 
ously lived along the Brandywine^ In 
Cheater connty, crossed over into this 
county, where they remained only a short 
time. Despite Cooper and the "Deer- 
slayer," they had a bad reputation here. 

There were four or five Urge Indian 
Tillages in the oounty and many smaller 
ones. The dialects spoken were different 
even in near localities. As already said, 
the Ganawese and Nanticokes had allied 
languages. 

PennsylTanIa seems to have been an 
asylum n for many tribes of Indians. 

Every tribe in the oounty was brought 
under the yoke of the Five Nations. The 
Susquehannooks, aided by troops from 
Maryland, fought a bloody battle near 
Turkey Hill in 1676 with the Northern 
Confederacy and defeated them, but later 
became a vaasal tribe^ as did all the rest^ 
to the Five Nations. 

In 1680 the Cayugas and Seneoas almost 
exterminated them. The last remnant of 
them, known as the Conestogos, were 
slain in 1768 by the Paztang boys, six at 
Conestogo Town and the remaining four- 
teen within a few yards of this spot. 

▲11 these Indians, I belieyey belonged 
to the Algonquin family. 

1 think it can be established that our 
numerous Indian tribes can be traced to 
these five tribes : 

1. Susquehannooks^ (called later Cone- 
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•toffOfl, Mingoeik Minqaaya and Hickory 
Indiana.) 

2. Ganaweae, sometimea known aa 
CoDoya, Oonoiae and Nantiookoa. 

& Shawneae» often alao oalled Piqoawa* 

4 Delawarea. 

S. Nantiookea, if it is oonoeded theae 
Indiana have not been aometimea eon- 
founded with the Ganaweae. 

In all four tribea, or five at moati in- 
atead often. 

In all the conferenoea hald by the Pro- 
▼Inoial Aflcenta with the Indiana in thia 
locality between 1731 and 1750, only four 
trlbea of local Indiana are mentioned, the 
Coneatogoa, the Shawneae, the Ganaweae 
and the Delawarea. It ia a moat reaaon- 
able inference that the Piquawa, Gonoya 
and the Hiokoriea were only aettlementa 
of the above who took vheir namea from 
the looalitiea where they had their tU- 
lagea. 

In all probability the number of Indiana 
In thia county at no period exceeded 8^- 
000or4^00a 



ADDRESS BT HON. W. U. HENSEL 



Mr. flensel fehen addressed the meeting 
briefly on the general pnrpoaee of the 8o-> 
olety and the best methods of promoting 
them, fie thought it should be steadily 
kept in mind that the objeots of the So- 
oiety were permanent improToment and 
instruction, as well as entertainment^ 
from meeting to meeting. The meetings 
should be made popular, bat| at the same 
time, they should keep in mind the ulti- 
mate purpose of the Society, namely, the 
preparation and publication of a reliable 
history of Lancaster county. The amount 
of historical matter which might be pro- 
cured was surprising. Bvery locality was 
rich in it and the number of persons 
throughout the county who might be 
made serviceable to the Society was Tery 
great Many of these are modest people 
and some of them live In remote locali- 
ties. Some special effort should be made 
to reach them. In the first place, the 
meetings^ he thoughti might be held at a 
more attractive plaee^ and a room should 
be secured for the permanent deposi- 
tory of books^ manuscripts^ papers, &c., 
that might be left with the 
Society. We should have all the histories 
of Lancaster county ever published, and 
he was prepared to present the Society 
with EllU & Evans', Mombert's and Har- 
ris' Biographical History. Rupp's should 
be secured, together with all the maps 
ever published of the oounty and general 
works coniaining Lancaster county his- 
torical matter. There were many old 
deeds and papers which persons would 
present to the Society if they knew they 
would be preserved, as well as old ohlns^ 
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fninlture and other artiolet UlaBtraiing 
our bUrory. In illattration of this, Mr. 
Hensel Mid that he would present to the 
Society, on behalf of Mr. Jacob Hilde- 
brand, some old Penn deeds, patents and 
a very beautifally illuminated manuscript^ 
which, upon examination by Dr. Dubbs* 
turned out to be a very florid recommen- 
dation of a skilled gardener who came to 
this country In 1750 from Sweden. 

Mr. Hensel further suggested that per- 
manent committees be appointed on 
different branches of the Society's Tarlons 
lines of work, and it was agreed that the 
president should appoint three members 
each on special committees as fol- 
lows : Archseology, topography, nomen- 
clature, local records, bibliography, 
periodicals^ biography, education, church 
history, scientific research, political his- 
tory, and forestry statistics. 

Mr. Hensel also called attention to the 
danger of the remote sections of the 
county, like Brecknock and Adamstown, 
Peach Bottom and Fulton, the Lower 
Octoraro and Conewago region, being 
neglected unless persona living there 
were Interestea in the work. There wse 
a great deal of tradition in the county, 
picturesque incidents, eccentric charac* 
tera^ old houses and historical home- 
steads, the country seats of prominent 
people, the old industrial interests of the 
county, the abandoned mills and broken 
water powers, which needed the hand ot 
an accurate historian with some imagi- 
nation to give them their proper setting. 

If we are to have a history, it moat be 
constructed on historical and literary 
principles! and everybody and every- 
thing be given their proper propor- 
tion without regard to commercial fea- 
tures or to the willingness of people to 
subscribe to it or to pay for a place in it. 
The department of bibliography ought to 
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oomprise % oollootion of every book ever 
written by % Lanoeeter ooanty eatbor or 
pabliehed in the oonnty. The number of 
theee would be foun«i to be nnexpeotedly 
Urge. The Intereet of the teeobeES end 
papUs of public eehoole ought to be en- 
lleted in enoh a way ae to have a repre- 
sentative of the eooiety in every school 
district The number who attend ita 
meetings should be hundreds instead of 
eooresi and it is worth while to consider 
whether a special popular meeting might 
not be held quarterly, perhaps not always 
in Lancaster city, but at snob places as 
Donegal, Litita, Ephratai Chrietiana and 
other points which are abundantly rich in 
historical matter. 



THE CONSTITUTION. 

I.— NAMB. 

The Booiety shall be called the Lanoa»- 
ter County Historical Society. 

II. 

Its objects shall be the discoyery, collec- 
tion, preseryation and publication of the 
history, historical records and data of and 
relating to Lancaster city and county, the 
collection and preserration of books, 
newspapers, maps, genealogies, portraits, 
paintings, relics, engravings, manuscripts, 
letters. Journals and any and all materials 
which may establish or illustrate such 
history, the growth and progress of popu- 
lation, wealth, education, agriculture, 
arts, manufactures and commerce In this 
city and county. 

III. 

The society shall consist of resident, 
corresponding and life members ; resident 
members must be at the time of their 
election actual residents of the county. 
For membership persons may be proposed 
by any member in writing to the Ezecu- 
tiye Committee and, upon its recommen- 
dation, such persons may be elected by a 
minority yote of those present at the next 
monthly or annual meeting. 

TV. — THE MBHBBBS. 

Resident members shall pay an admis- 
sion fee of two dollars at the time of their 
enrollment and an annual fee of one dol- 
lar, payable January let of each year. 
Arrearages for three years will cause the 
delinquents to be dropped f^om the rolls. 
The fee of life membership shall be $50, 
such members to be exempt from all dues 
and entitled to receiye free of charge one 
copy of each of the publications of the 
society. 
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y.— THB OFFIOBBB. 

The offioers of the society shall consist 
of a president, two yioe-presidents, re- 
cording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasnrer and librarian. Their du- 
ties shall be such as nsaally pertain to 
officers of like title. 

YI. — ^THB BZXOUTiVJB COICMITTBB. 

There shall be an Bxecatiye Committee 
of seyenteen, comiKMed of the officers and 
ten members of the society, to be chosen 
at the annual meeting. The duties of the 
Executiye Committee shall include al] 
those duties that commonly belong to the 
Board of Managers and Trustees of such 
apsociations. It shall also arrange and 
digest the historical material collected 
from month to month, and present the 
results of its labors to the society at its 
monthly and annual meetings, besides 
making all the necessary arrangements to 
insure the interests and usefulness of said 
meetings. 

yil. — ^BLEGTIONS. 

The regular elections of officers and of 
the Executive Committee shall be by bal- 
lot at the annual meeting, and their term 
shall be for one year. 

Vin. — YACAHOIBB. 

Any vacancies occurring in the Board 
of Officers or Executive Committee dur- 
ing the year shall be filled by election at 
the next monthly meeting after the va- 
cancy occurs. 

IX.— MBBTINGB. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at 
least once a month, at such time and place 
as it may determine. The society shall 
meet monthly at 2 p. m., on the first Fri- 
day of each and every month ; and in an- 
nual session at 2 p. m. on the first Friday 
after New Year. Special meetings may 



be called hj the president at the request 
of nine members. 

FiTe members shall oonstitnte a qnonim 
of the ExecutiTe Committee, and nine a 
quorom of the society to transact bnsl- 
ness at the monthly or annual meeting. 

XI.— ▲HSHDMBHTS. 

These rules may be amended by a two- 
thirds Yote of the members present at the 
monthly meeting next subsequent to that 
at which the amendment Is proposed. 
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REIONISGENCBSOF STRAS6URG. 

Th« first settlADienU were made In 1709 
by the SwIm Mennonitoe on the benke of 
Peqnea creek. Tbe name Straabnrg was 
no doubt brought with them from their 
natiye oountry, but In the organiaatlon 
of Lanoaater county in 1729 and the diyl- 
aion Into townihipe there seemed to be a 
prejudice against the German MennoniteSi 
and the name Btrasburg was entirely 
ignored, and what Is now known as Btras- 
burg and Paradise townships was In- 
eluded within the boundaries of Leaoock 
township^ althoagh at that time patent 
deeds had been granted to the first settlers 
for oyer 90,000 acres ot land, and in the 
deeds Is mentioned Straabnrg, Chester 
eoonty. I haye neyer been able to And 
any legal or Oourt records showing when 
the boundaries of Btrasburg township 
were defined. It waa only by common 
honesty and in justice to the first settlers 
that the name has been continued. 

The first patent deeds are dated June 
SOth, A. D. 1711. The number of patent 
deeds for the whole townthlp Is forty- 
six, and they contain oyer 14,000 acres. 
The names of the original patentees are 
Martin Eendig, John Funk, Jacob 
Miller, A.ble BtretHe, Isaac LeFcTcr, 
Hans Howery, Daniel Ferree, Samuel 
Taylor, Jacob Grofl; John Taylor. Thomas 
Smith, Henry Eendig, John Bowman, 
John Rasb, John Herr, John Eckman, 
Isaac Whitelock, G^rge Smith, Henry 
Btoner, Jacob Eendrick, John Mosser, 
Jacob Eshleman, John Miller, John 
Breckblll, Benjamin Qrof!^ James bcoct, 
Dayid Witmer, John Hnbley, J. and M. 
Fonts, Francis Bowman, Oonrad Hoak, 
John Nefl!^ Samuel Peoples, Samuel 
Hathern and Annie NefT. 
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Tbe first hooae of any pretenslonB to 
be a roomy and comfortable dwelling waa 
built by Martin Eendlg In the year 1717, 
oat of walnat logs and with a straw or 
thatched root It waa located about 
200 yarda aouth from the Straabarg 
borough line^ and was occupied as the 
farm hooae until 1841, when Davia Oyger 
erected a fine large two-story brick house 
near the same place. 

In the year 1816 Strasburg borough 
was incorporated, to contain 400 acres. 
In 1848 the township was alvlded and 
the eastern end of what waa formerly 
Straaburg townahlp is now known as 
Paradise. 

SouM Old Mills. 

From the most anthentio records 
the first mill erected in Lancaster 
county was on Pequea creek, about 
one mile north weat from the borough, 
along the Strasburg and Millport 
turnpike^ and known for many years as 
'*JohQ Musselman'a." It was built 
by Martin Kendig about the year 1790^ 
on the northwestern part or his one 
thousand acre tracts and he sold five 
hundred and thirty acres, together with 
the water right and griat mill,to£manueI 
Herr. The deed is dated the eleventh 
day of NoTember, A. D. 1726^ and re- 
corded at Lancaster in Book W. W., 
page 805, etc. The mill is now in pos- 
session of Kendig & Pugh and has been 
conTerted into a roller milL PrcTlous to 
the building of this mill the people had to 
go to Wilmington, Delaware^ for their 
flour and it took three days to go and 
return. 

About one mile southeast from the 
borough, along the ** Mine Hill " road, is 
quite an old mill built in the early part 
of the laat century by Jacob Bshleman 
on the north branch of Little Beaver 
Greek. The head of this stream la the 
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famoag **Kelsey Bprlngs." Some old 
reoords say the first French burrs intro- 
dnoed Into the county were in this mill, 
end It wee at that time called ** Eehle- 
man'e Big Mill," but now it is known as 
the «• Little Red Hill.'* In faot» the mill 
never was red, but a yery large double- 
decker barn standing near the mill was 
painted red. 

Un September 25, 1738, a patent was 
granted to John Herr for eleven hundred 
acres of land and on this trsot, in the ex- 
treme northeast comer of the township, 
he erected a two-story stone mill on the 
Pcquea, about the year 1740. The origi- 
nal mill is yet standing, but was converted 
mto a distillery about the beginning of 
the present century, at which time a new 
mill was erected about fifty yards further 
down the stream. That part of the 
original traot^ containing about fifty 
acres, upon which the mill stands is yet 
owned by one of his descendants. 

In the year 1769 Joseph Uaiues sold to 
John Herr a tract of land and saw mill 
locatea on the Pequea about midway be- 
tween Stiasburg and Lampeter, snd in 
1769 John Herr sold £o Abraham Herr 
the saw and grist mill. This mill is on 
part of a tract of land patented to Jacob 
Miller, containing one thousand acres. 
The deed is dated June 80, 1711. 

In the year 1788 Jamee Scott settled ou 
a tract of land about two miles sout^h 
from the borough, on the south side of 
'* Bunker Hill," on the road to Now 
Providence^ and erected on Little Beaver 
Creek the first fulling mill of which we 
have any record, and on June 12, 
1767, he sold the fulling mill 
tracts containing about one hun- 
dred, acres to Jaoob NefL He and his 
descendants carried on the fulling mill 
business for many years. A later Jacob 
Neft was a very conspicuous citizen of 
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thii Motion of tli« coanty. He wm 
prominent before the war m a Demoeratio 
politioian, one of the faith fol adherenteof 
the late CoL Reah Frazer. His home- 
•tead was notable for striking architeo- 
taral qaalntness, and an immense chest- 
nut tree which stands at the old gateway is 
a landmark the country around. His two 
sonsi Aldus, a promising member of the 
Lancaster Bar. and Jefferson, who was of 
a decided mechanical turn of mind— 
both went into the Union army, and died 
early in that strugglCi 

About this time John Neff built a mill 
about one-half mile east f^om the fulling 
tract on the south branch of Little 
Beaver, and after some years he was sno- 
oeeded by his son, John Nefl!^ who became 
a Mormon, and in the year 1844 he loft 
his large farm and mill property in charge 
of Samuel P. Bower, Esq., and moved to 
NauToo, Illinois, a town founded by the 
Mormons in 184a With the migration of 
this people toward the Far West| Mr. 
Neff and his family accompanied them. 
While he embraced the tenets of the 
church, he never practiced polygamy. 
One of the sons of his wife by a former 
marriage^ Mr. A. Milton Musser, became 
one of the apostles of the Mormon Church, 
and is to-day a pillar in that organisation. 

MlBM and lUUroAda. 

The iron ore mining interests of Stras- 
burg township are not very extensive. 
The Eby mines, located about two miles 
south of the borough, were first opened in 
the early part of the present century 
They were worked for about twenty years 
and then abandoned; reopened in 1862 
and operated by the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany until 1870, when they were again 
dosed. The ore is of a very good quality, 
but expensive to mine. 

In 1879 Peacock & Thomas opened and 
operated a mine on the farm of Daniel 
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Halm, aboat one mile north from New 
ProTideuoe. The ore is of e very enperlor 
qnellty; It was hauled to New ProTi- 
denoe by wagons and shipped on the 
Lanoaater and Qnarryville railroad. 

There we^e two other mlnea operated 
for a ehort time near Refton, but on 
aooonnt of the dali times they have been 
olosed. 

In the year 1883 a charter was obtained 
for the railroad from Strasbnrg to con- 
nect with the Penney lyanla railroad at 
Leaman Place. Work was soon after com- 
menced, and the road was graded from 
Swan Hotel to within about one hundred 
yards of Leaman Place, but owing to the 
lack of fnnds was not completed until 
1852b The Lancaster and Quarryyille rail- 
road passes through the southwestern 
part of the township at Refton, and was 
opened for trayel on May 11th, 1875. 

Charobec 

In the year 1740 John Herr, a Mon- 
nonite preacher, who was a grandson of 
Hans Herr, built a dwelling house on his 
farm about one-half mile soathwest from 
the borough on the farm now owned by 
John Keener, in which the upper story 
was arranged for holding public worship. 
In this house and others the society held 
regular worship until 1804^ when the 
society built the stone meeting house^ 
40 by 00 feet^ near the west end of the 
borough, where regular serTice has been 
held to the present time. It was enlarged 
in 1877, and again enlarged and much 
improved in the year 1887. 

In 1804 about five acres of ground ad- 
joining the old graveyard were purchased 
and a beautiful cemetery laid out. 

Tne first Mennonite preachera for 
the Strasbnrg district were Ulrlch Breck- 
bUl and the above-named John Herr, who 
was afterwards appointed Bishop. He 
served In that office till his death. About 
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th« year 1812 Peter Ebj wm Appointed 
aud iu 1840 Christian Herr; In 1848^ Joseph 
Hershey; In 185(1, Benjamin Herr and 
in 1878 . Isaac Eby. Amos Herr was or- 
dained a minister In 1850. He was the 
first Mennonite preacher In the county 
who conducted religious serrloe In the 
Bngilsh lanifuage. After nearly fifty 
years In the ministry he surviyes, much 
honored and respeoted, haying wrought 
great gornl in his life. 

The aboye-named Bisbon John Herr 
was the grandfather of John Herr, the 
founder of the Reformed Mennonite 8o- 
oiety. Early In the year 1812 the first 
meeting was held and this Soolety organ- 
ized at his house, about one-half mile 
north of the borough. At this meeting 
John Herr was unanimously chosen as 
pastor and Bishop. In the Utter part of 
the same year their first meeting house 
was built on the west side of the Stras- 
burg and Millport turnpike, and It is 
known as *' Longeneoker's Meeting 
House." The Soolety now has a neat 
brick meeting house on North Jackson 
street. In the borough. The founder of 
the Soolety died in May, 1850. 

What was known as *' the old Dutoh 
Church," located about two miles south- 
east of the borough, was a smsll log 
building, about twenty feet square, 
erected by the German Reformed and 
Lutherans, and used as a union church 
until 1796^ when the German Reformed 
Society built a stone church, with a gal- 
lery, about one-fourth of a mile north of 
New Proyidenee. The old structure 
was remoyed In 1868 and a new brick 
building erected in its plaoe^ and in 1894 
it was remodeled and greatly improyed. 
The word Qerman has been dropped from 
its title and is now known as thc^ Re- 
formed Church, with Rey. J. M. Souders 
as the pastor. Its recent centennial was 
an eyent of muoh historic interest 
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The Lntborana oontinoed to u§» " the 
old Dutch Cburoh" antll the befrinnlDg 
ot the present oentary, when they built 
the large two-etorj briok charoh, with 
gallery and large pipe organ, on East 
Main atreet, in the borough, on a lot of 
ground whieh was a gift from Edward 
Dougherty, by deed dated February 7th. 
1700, ** In truat for the nae of the Lu- 
theran congregation for burial and 
church purposes." 

The first church building in the borough 
of which we have any positive record was 
built in 1807 by the MethodisU at the 
south end of Decatur streett The build- 
ing is now known as Temperance HalL 
In the year 1889 they built a two-story 
brick church on West Main street, and 
remodeled the same In 1868. In 1898 the 
old buildlDg was entirely removed and a 
very substantial brick church and chapel 
erected and dedicated January 1st, 1894 
Centennial services were held in January 
1898. The present pastor is Rev. Glad- 
stone Holm. 

The Presbyterians were organized into 
a society in 1832. They immediately com- 
menced the building of a church on the 
southwest corner of Decatur and Frank- 
lin streets, and on Christmas day, 1883, 
the church was dedicated. In 1892 Mrs. 
Wm. Spencer erected a neat brick chapel 
to the west end of the church. About the 
same time the whole church was re- 
modeled and greatly improved. The so- 
ciety now has a very nice brick church 
and chapel, and their present pastor is 
Rev. David F. Oiles. 

Bdaofttlooal and Utanirj. 

In the year 1808the first regular school 
house in Strasburg borough, a smaU one- 
story brick, was erected on the east side 
of North Jackson street. It was built 
by private contributions, and a few years 
afterwards an association was incorpor- 
ated. 
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In the year 1819 MrSi Umjjom oom- 
menoed and Uaght a prWate aohool for 
girU in a small one-atory log houae which 
atood just eaat of the present M« £. 
Church in the borough. The honse waa 
alter warda aold to the church and oc- 
cupied by the aexion. One or the require- 
menta of Mra. Haynea waa that each 
pupil should fnmiah her own chair. The 
branehea taught were apelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and sewing. Some of 
the pupils dally rode on horaebaok four 
or fiTc miles to attend this schooL 

The Strasburg Academy waa founded 
in 1889 by the Rct. David McCarter aa 
principaL Thia achool waa largely at- 
tended by young men from all parte of 
the United Statesi and waa yery proa- 
peroua for about twenty yeara. 

About the year 1845 Hiaa Ann Mc- 
CuUough founded and taught a select 
school for young ladiea. Thia achool waa 
yery well patronized for a number of 
yearai 

In 1870 the School Directora of the 
borough erected a large and impoaing 
two-story brick building on Franklin 
atreet. Thia building ia arranged to ac- 
commodate all the children in the borough 
and ia divided into Primary, Secondary, 
Grammar and High Schools, with Super- 
intendent and Principal, who haa charge 
of the whole achooU 

The townahip now has ten schoola, with 
good teachers, and achool aupplies and 
buildings that will compare yery favor- 
ably with any district in the country. 

Straaburg claims the honor of being 
the birth place ot the Hon. Thomaa H. 
Burrowea — on the I6tn day of Noyember, 
1806 — ^to whom the people of Penusylva- 
nia are greatly indebted for our common 
achool system. Through his influence 
in January, 1831, George Hoffman, Geo. 
Diflfenbach, Alexander H. Hood, James 
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MoPhail, BeDjftmiD Horr and othora held 
a meeting in the little briok school hooee 
on Jaokson atreeti whioh wm the first 
effort to found a system of pnblle schools. 
The first petition was presented and 
signed at that meeting and ft was after- 
wards sent to Mr. Bnrrowesi who was 
then a member of the Legislaturei Some 
who attended that meeting never lost 
sight of the measure until our free school 
system was formally established In 188fi. 
One who was present at the meeeting is 
yet living. 

In January, 1887. application was made 
for the use of a church or school house 
for Charles O. Burleigh to lecture on the 
subject of negro slavery, but the request 
was refused. Shortly afterwards^ through 
the Influence of Qeorge Hoffman and A. 
H« Hood, permission was granted to use 
the little Brick School House on Jackson 
street. On the evening of the lecture 
Daniel Gibbons and his son, Joseph, of 
Bird-in-Hand, brought Mr. Burleigh to 
Btrasburg. There was so much feeling 
upon the subject thst aiter the lecture 
we found that the linch pins were re- 
moved from the wheels of the carriage, 
and it was oonsldered prudent to have an 
escort for Messrs. Burleigh and Gibbons 
from town. The committee consisted of 
Joseph Bowman, Alex. H. Hood, Joseph 
Gk^nder, Jr., Samuel Splehlman, Benja- 
min fierr, George Hoffman and Jacob 
Hildebrand. 

A few days after this, through the In- 
fluence of the late OoL Joel Lightner, the 
school house In the rear of the M« E. 
Church in Soudersburg was procured, 
and to Mr. Burleigh was granted the 
privilege of lecturing therein. During the 
lecture eggs were thrown at the speaker. 
Fortunately, he escaped the missiles, but 
the secretary of the meeting was hit with 
one. The person who threw the eggs 
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WM hlioBelf hardly rrspoiulble^ and when 
captured ho gaye the nemee of the par- 
tiee who famished the bad whisky he 
drank and also the eggs. 

In December, 1850, Martin M. Rohrer 
published the first newspaper in Stras- 
bnrg, called TKe 8tra$lnirg Bee* He eon- 
tinned it for several years, and was sno- 
oeeded by Dr. Oeorge & WhitehUL Dr. 
WhltehiU was a scholarly man and was 
quite deaf. He was a great student and 
admirer of Shakespeare, and a very dose 
and congenial friend of the late G^rge 
W. Hensely of QnarryTiUe^ with whose 
family he spent much of his time. He 
was a most excellent penman and book- 
keeper, and finally met with a tragic 
death on the railroad at Erie^ Pa. The 
Bee was published afterwards by W. T. 
McPhail, Esq., until 1866^ when Samuel 
B. Markley became the proprietor 
for about one year, when the 
paper was discontinued. In 1858 
William J. Eauffman published the 
Strasburg Herald and continued it 
until 1861. The office was then closed as a 
newspaper, but the material was purchased 
and continued In use as a job office by 
Jacob Hildebrand until 187a That year 
a stock company was organized with 
George B. Eager as editor. He published 
the Free Frees until 1879, after which J. 
W. Sando became the editor and pub- 
lisher until 1881, when it was again dis- 
continued. 

In 1883 Frank P. Eberman purchated 
and renewed the office with new type and 
steam press and published the F^ee I^eee 
for five years. He then concluded to try 
farming and let the printing office take 
care of itself, but in March, 1890, Frank 
P. Hart became the publisher for about 
one year. Since that time no paner has 
been published, but an excellent job office 
is now carried on by John G. Homsher, 
Esq. 
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The First National Bank of StrMburg 
WM organized in 1868, with John F. Herr 
M president and Edward M. Eberman 
cashier. The capital stock now is eighty 
thousand dollars^ with A. R Black, presi- 
dent and George W. Hensel, cashier. 

Dnring the past year a water company 
has been incorporated to snpply the 
borough with spring water by gravity 
from the Mine Hills. 

In 1857 Martin and John S. Rohrer 
carried on distilling In the borough and 
were feeding from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred hogs. Disease broke out 
amongst them and from five to forty 
would die in a day. Martin concluded 
that the hogs were bewitched and sent 
for Dr. Mylin, who was considered a great 
witch doctor. Mr. Mylin cams^ burned 
tar, witches, &&, in a large iron pot for 
seYcral days, but he did not succeed in 
getting them all burned, for the hogs con- 
tinued to die until there were only a few 
lert. One old farmer, a near neighbor 
and a great belleyer In "spooKs" and 
witches, became so much Interested in 
seeing the witches burned that he ne- 
glected to go to his dinner, but remained 
on the ground until some of his family 
persuaded him to return home and get 
something to eat. 

In the year 1887 Wm« Echternach, 
Manx Fidel Gtortisen and Jacob Braek- 
bill left Strasburg on horseback and when 
at Paradise, about one mile west of Lea- 
man Place, they agreed to run a race 
down the Lancaster turnpike and that the 
last one to arriye at Leaman Place would 
have to stand the treat. They started on 
the run, but Mr. Brackbill for some rea- 
son was detained on the way. Ecbter- 
nach and Gertlzen went on at a pretty 
fast gait. At the bridge crossing of the 
PennsyWanla railroad, near Leaman 
Place^ the turnpike and bridge formed 
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something like the letter & At this 
bridge hones and men plunged oyer the 
side of the bridge and fell about twenty 
feet to the bed of the railroad. Both 
horses and (Sertlaen were killed, and Eeh- 
temaoh was Tery badly Injured, so that 
he never fully reooTered. 

In 1840 Benjamin Barr was building a 
large double decker bam on hU farm 
about midway between MartlnsTllle and 
Refton and at the raising by some mis. 
hap the scaffolding gave way and a num « 
her of the men and timber fell a great 
distanosw Jonas Long and a man named 
Sokman were Instantly killed and others 
Tory sererely iniared. 



IRISH OCCUPATION OF 
LANCASTER LAND. 



" ' Whj did lo many prominent Irish 
railroad ooDtraotors aettle in Lanoaator?' 
is a question freqnently asked. A gener- 
ation ago tliis woaid haye l>een a more 
pertinent inquiry. Thirty years ago Lan- 
oaster contained many of the most noted 
railroad contractors of the coontry, and 
all were sons of Erin who came to this 
land with no fortune saye with stout 
hearts and willing hands, with no adyan- 
tages saye those which they canred out 
for themselyes from adyerse oircum- 
stances^ The fine old stock is fast pass- 
ing away, and while yet their memory 
remains it may not he amiss to consider 
the causes which operated to bring them 
to a city which contained few, if any, 
Celtic traditions. 

** These men first became noticeable in 
Lancaster's citizenship at the time of the 
buUding of the old * »Ute Road ' from 
Philadelphia to Columbia, which was be- 
gun in 1881. All along the line of this 
pioneer railroad Irishmen held important 
construction contracts for grading and 
bridge building. 'When the time came 
for them to enjoy the fruits of their toil 
it was but natural that they should be 
attracted to this goodly city as permanent 
residents. Key. Bernard Keenan, the 
kindly old pastor of St Mary's Church, 
who rounded out fifty years of spiritual 
seryioe in Lancaster, and whose death 
twenty years ago was mourned as a pub- 
lic loss, was also an important factor in 
drawing hither these Irish pioneers. His 
missionary labor at that time extended as 
far east as Downlngtown, and we may 
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eel Msured that he wm d ot blind to the 
ftdTftntAgee, spiritual and temporal, which 
'*wonld aoorae to hU needy flook by the 
aoceesiOD of theie intrepid railroad 
builders. 

"And when they set foot on Lanoaster 
soil they attested the permanenoe of their 
stay by at once becoming large pur- 
chasers of farm properties lying in or 
near the city limits. It is a noteworthy 
fact, remembered by many yet liying, 
that lianc&ster was at one time nearly 
encircled by farms owned by these pioneer 
Irishmen and their descendants. This 
will be cYldent when mention is made ot 
the following group of farm owners : 
Richard McOrann, Michael Malone, 
Hugh Fitzpatrick, Patrick Kelly, Bernard 
Flynn, Patrick Brady, Bernard HcGrann, 
John Kelly, John Dougherty, Patrick 
McEYoy, Phares Cassidy, Andrew Ballly, 
John MoOrann, John R. McQoyern, 
Michael Kelly and Michael Barry. 

"The ownership of land has always 
been the laudable ambition of the best 
Irish immigrants. The impossibility of 
possession in fee simple of their natlYe 
acres induced these Lancaster Irishmen 
to look with special favor upon the pos- 
sessions of the fair lands that surrounded 
Lancaster city. They formed an im- 
portant and substantial element in the 
citizenship of the county, and their in- 
fluence was felt in all thst concerned the 
moral and material interests of the home 
of their adoption." 



Wfts fliere ever a Serious Idea of Loeating llie 

Capital of flie Gofmtry on (he 

SusqueluiDDa? 

**0d the 7(h of March, 1789, Jftsper 
Teatos, who wm % promioent jurist of 
FeaniylYftnimi resictoDt in LanoMter, 
Mn to the Federal CoDirreM, on behalf 
of the corporation of Lanoaiter a 
lengthy communication totting forth 
reasons why Lanosster should be se- 
lected as the permanent place of resi- 
dence for the Federal Cor.gress. The 
original of this paper is in the posses- 
sion of D. McN. StaulFer, of New Torlc, 
and it was pnblishea in the Lancaster 
IrUelligencer December 29, 1886^ as part 
of an address by Mr. Honsel before the 
Lfsnoaster Board of Tradcb The argu- 
ment upon the selection of a site for 
the Federal capital began in the Federal 
House on September 8^ 1789, and was, 
aecording to HcMaster, "one of the 
longest and most acrimonious the mem- 
bers had yet engaged in." Every one of 
the fifty-nine had something to say ; and, 
though the eastern members were indis- 
posed to oonsider the subject, being 
driven to it, they caucused wiib the repre- 
sentatlvee from the Middle States, and 
concluded that the capital, keeping close 
to the centre of population, wealth and 
territory, and with easy connections with 
the Atlantic and Ohio river, should be 
located at least somewhere on the east 
bank of the Snsquehanna. When Lee 
challenged the advocates of this plan to 
name a place meeting these requirements. 
It was then the claims of our own Colum- 
bia were presented. Says the historian : 

*' Hartley took him at his word and an- 
swered hinu Wright's Ferry was such a 
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town. It stood apon the oMt bftnk tome 
thirt7*fiTe milM from tea water. As for 
the SoBqaehanna, so great was the 
▼olnme of its waters that ships oould at 
any time of year sail ap it to the waters 
ol Otsego lake. Three fine rivers ran into 
it from the north, the west and the south. 
The Tioga was navigable for a great dls* 
tanoe, and was eonnected by an easy 
portage with theGenessee^ which emptied 
into LalLO Ontario. Tlie Janiata nearly 
connected with the Kiskiminetasi and 
that with the Ohia A short 
land-oarriage joined the head of the 
west branch with the Allegheny, which 
gave easy connections with the frontier 
towns of Eentnoky. As to the town, it 
was no mean place. But ten miles sepa* 
rated Wright's Ferry from the greatest 
city of America. The climate was salu- 
brious. The soil and the river yielded 
plentifully. If the honorable gentleman 
was disposed to give attention to a dish 
of fish he could find none finer than could 
be drawn from the waters of the Susque- 
hanna. 'Then, why no^' said Lee, 'go 
at once to Yorktown ? ' Why fix on the 
banks of a switt river when it is possible 
to occupy the shores of Codorus creek ? ' 

"He was assured by Goodhue that the 
Susquehanna was much to be preferred. 
There was (he centre of territory. The 
centre of population, it was true, Uy to 
the northward. But the eastern mem- 
bers were ready from a spirit of concilia- 
tion to let that pass. They well knew 
that the centre oi population would not 
change for affes, and that when it did the 
movement would be to ihe eastward, not 
to the south ; to the manufacturing* not 
to the agricultural States." 

The passionate southerners protested, 
and there was much mind measuring of 
the relative distances of points north and 
outh, east and west to Wright's Ferry. 
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Peaoh Boitom wm even uAmod m % com* 
promlMt The propoftition to appoint % 
oommiMlon to Mleot a spot on the banks 
of the Snaqnehanna preyalled by 38 to 21 
after days of iU-uatared debate. The 
Senate amended the bill and made the 
location one mile f^m Philadelphia. 
The HoQie anilenly eononrred and ad- 
jonmed. It waa nearly a year later that 
the TOte waa reoonaidered and the capital 
site fixed on the Potomac 



AN INTERESTING PAPER. 



Od bebftlf of Mr« AmbroM Pownall, of 
Sftdibary townsbip^ W. U. Heniel pre* 
■ented to the Boeiety two paffoe from the 
megtotrate'e reoord of the Uta Joeeph D. 
Fownall, J. P., of Sadebary townehlp^ 
upon which wm recorded the Coroner's 
inqoeet apoD the body of Edward Gor- 
Buoh, the Maryland slayeholder, who was 
killed in what paaaed into history as 
*'The Christiana Riot»" an acoonnt of 
which was the subject of an Interesting 
paper some months aao read before the 
Society by Thomas Whltson, Esq. '\ he 
following is a transcription of this in« 
quest : 
Lasoastxr Comrrr, sa. s 

"An inquisition Indented taken at 
Sadsbury township, In the county of 
Lancaster, the 11th day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1861, before me. Joeeph D. 
Pownall, Esq., for the county of Lan- 
caster, upon the ylew of the body of a 
man then and there lying dead, sup- 
posed to be Edward Gorsuch, of Balti- 
more county, Maryland, upon the affir* 
mations of George Wbitson, John Row- 
laud, K Osborne Darey Hiram Einnard, 
Bamuel Miller, Lewis Cooper, George 
Firth, William Knotty John Hillis, Wil- 
liam fi. MiUbouse^ Joeeph Richwine and 
Miller Enotti good and lawful men of 
the county aforesaid, who, being duly 
affirmed and cbareed to enquire on the 
part of the Commonwealth when, where 
and how the said deceasea came to his 
death, do say upon their affirmations 
that on the morning of the Uth Inst, 
the neighborhood was thrown into an ex- 
citement by the aboye deceased and fiye or 
six persons, in company with him, making 
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va attMk apoD % family of colored per- 
■oot llYing in said townihip near the brick 
mill, abont four o'clock in the morning, 
for the parpoee of arreating some fngitiye 
BlaTCi^ aa they alleged many of the colored 
people of the neighborhood collected^and 
there waa conaiderable firing of gang and 
other firearma by both partiea. Upon the 
arrival of some of the neighbora at the 
place aft«»r the riot had aubsided, foand 
the aboYC deceased lying on hia back or 
rignt aide dead. Upon a poat^mortem ex- 
amination made by Dra. Patteraon and 
Martin in onr preeentCiwebelieYehecame 
to hia death by gun ahot wounda that he 
reoeiyed in the aboYC mentioned riot 
canaed by aome person or peraons to as 
unknown. 

In witness whereof aa well as the afore- 
said justice^ aa the jurora aforeaaid, haye 
to thia inqaisition pat their seals on the 
day and year and at the place first afore- 
mentioned." 

JOSKPH B. POWNALL^ Esq. 

George Whitaon (L^ &), John HiUis 
(L. S.), John Rowland (L. b.), WUliam 
Knott (L. a), K Osborne Dare (L. U.), 
Samuel Miller f L. 8.), Lewia Cooper (L. 
8.), Joseph Rich wine (L. &), Hiram 
Einnard (L. ».), George Firtb (L. a), 
Wm. H. Millhouse (L. a), MUler Knott 
(L.a) 

Some of the names of the jury are 
atrongly suggestive of Quaker origin, 
and the language of the yerdict indicates 
their sympathy with the anti-aUyery 
cause. In offering the paper, Mr. Hensel 
emphaaized the great historical interest 
which attached to thia eyent. The oc- 
currence has almost paased out of the 
common mind, and yet, in ila day, this 
riot threatened to proYoke such a con- 
flagration of war as subsequently fol- 
lowed the ''John Brown mid." 
Gorsuch waa of a conspicuous 
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fkmily in ICuyland, and his brother 
WM an EpisoofMil minister, who 
most sererely srrslgned the oiyil snthori- 
tles of PennsylYsuis for their sapineness 
in silowing the murderers of his brother 
to esoapsb Wnu F. Johnson wss at that 
time QoYernor of PennsyiYanis^ baying 
as Speaker of the Senate snooeeded ez- 
offioio to Franois R. Shuok, who died in 
the gubernatorial office. The riot oo- 
curred in the midst of that campaign, 
and it is said that Johnson, who was in 
Philadelphia at the timey passed westward 
on the railroad without stopping ac Chrls- 
tians^ where the dead body of Gorsuch 
lay. He was a Whig and was charged 
with permitting his anti-slayery sym- 
pathies to weaken his enforcement of law 
as an ezecutiTe ; and so strong was the 
pro-slsTsry feeling at the time in Penn- 
sylvania that the incident is said to have 
largely contributed to his defeat by Blg- 
ler, the opposing Democratic candidate. 



A WILLIAM PENN DEED. 



In answer to a referred qneation aa to 
what U a "William Penn Deed," Mr. 
Henael exhibited an original deed from 
William Peon for three hundred and 
seTenty-Aye aorea of land eltoated in that 
portion of the «* Cheater Valley" which 
rune through Lancaster ooan»y beginning 
at Qoarryyille. It ie eigued with the 
genolne signature of William Penn him- 
self and is written on stout parchment^ 
with his seal The full text of the deed 
is as foUowSi and the land, tberein de- 
scribed rather indefinitely, comprises the 
tract upon which Ambroee Pownall now 
resideSfeCast of Nobleville In the township 
of Sadsbury: 

*« This Indenture witnesseth y t William 
Penn of Horminghurst in the county of 
Sussex, Elgd., for & in consideration of 
TweWe pounds four shilllnga to him in 
hand paid Hath by these presents granted 
Three Hundred 8eyenty*fiTe acres of 
Land Cleare of Indian incom- branches in 
the ProYince of Pen nsyl? aula (towtrds 
the Susquehanna RlYcr) to John Kenner- 
ley of Shayingtai County, Chester cheese 
factor his heirs and assignees & him 
there of enfeoffed erery acre to be com- 
puted according to the statute of ye 
thirty-third of King Edward the First 
to haye and to hold to him his heires 
and assignee for eyer together witli all 
& eyery the Lande Isles Islands 
Mynee Mineralls (Royall one Excepted) 
woods fishings hawkings fow lings & all 
other RoyalUyes profits eomodityes & 
hereditaments insoeyer unto the same 
— belonging Yielding & paying there- 
fore yearly and eyery year unto the 
sd William Penn bis heirs and assignes 
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imedUtly ftrom and after the ezpirallon 
of the first fiye years next after the day 
of the date hereof the Reot of one shill- 
ing for every hundred aores of the sd 
Three hundred seventy five seres kbteb- 
THBLB8S the sd William Penn for him- 
self his heirs & assiipies dote agree to & 
with the said John Kenneriey his heirs 
and assigues ytye ed Rent of one shil ing 
for every hundred aores of yeed three 
hundred seventy five aores Is only to be- 
cum due & payable Imedlatly from A 
after the taking up & seating of ye sd 
Isnds & not before & proporeanably for 
ye sd rate for every Quantity there of yt 
shall be taken up & seated & not 
otherwise, & the said William Penn 
hath Hade Thomas Loyd Robert Turner 
Wlllm Markeham Arthur Cooke John 
Goodson Samuel Jenlngs Samuel Carpen- 
ter or any three of them to Deliver Seven 
thereof aooordingly in Witness where of 
the sd Willm Penn hath here unto sett 
his hand & seale this SIxtenth Day of ye 
flah Month Called July In ye year of our 
Lord One thousand six hundred Ninety 

one. 

WM PBNN [Seal] 
Signea sealed and delivered in the pres- 
enoe of us 

SUSANNA MORRT 
JBAN X JEKD 
ber mark 
Wm Penn to John Kenneriey* 



REUBEN CHAMBERS. 



The •ubjeet of this sketeh wm ftdornod 
from childhood with tho neither eopboni- 
one nor faebionAble name of Reuben-^ 
Reuben Chambers. He was born about 
the beginnini{ of the preaent oeotary in 
London QroTe townabip^ Chester ooanty, 
Pa.y and resided there until he reaohed 
manhood. 

He was of Quaker i>arentage and in« 
herited many of the well-known traits of 
that seo^ who are noted for their high 
moral character, general intelligence and 
their desire to iuTestigate things for 
themseWes and not take their opinions 
from others. 

Reuben received a good common school 
education, and being fond of reading and 
iuTestigating continued to learn all his 
lifCb He had great faith, moreoYcr, in 
his own ability and would tackle without 
hesitation every new question or ism or 
doctrine that sprung up^ no matter how 
weighty or difficult it might be, and after 
making up his mind about it would de- 
fend his oonolusions with great xeaL It 
must be confessed, however, that Reuben 
had many novel ideas and queer ways of 
doing things. For example, his mode of 
securing a wife was quite unique. It was 
related by himself about as follows: 
'* When I got old enough to think about 
marriage I got myself a neat memoran- 
dum book to carry in my pocket. When- 
ever I saw a girl that I thought would be 
suitable I entered her name and residence 
in this book, and when I had about twenty 
names I started in to get acquainted 3rith 
thenu In this I did not adopt the usual 
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pUD and call on the girls in the aTaninfc 
when their woric wm done and thej were 
preenmably fixed np. I called In the cay 
time when they were at work or ehonld 
be ; many of them I foand at the wash 
tnbt I never remained very long and 
oonld generally make up my mind in one 
or two Tiaita whether they wonld snit me 
or not. When I decided that any one 
would not suit I oroeaed her name off, 
bnt in the meantime eontlnned to add 
new names as at firat. I continued this 
until my book contained about eighty 
names, and all but one was crossed. I 
was then ready to marry. So I went to 
see her and told her I wanted to marry 
and bellcYed her the most suitable irirl 
for me that 1 was acquainted with, and 
that if she was willing to marry me I 
should be yery glad* Bhe said she was 
willing, so we were married very soon.'' 
Mrs. Chambers' maiden name was Chris- 
tiana LefcTer and she was bom and raised 
near Hopewell borough, Chester county. 
Pa. I think the general notion of the 
neighl>ors was that Christiana made him 
a Tery faithful wife, notwithstanding her 
methodical and business-like oourtshlp. 

Reuben began life as a school teacher 
and about 1839 or 1880 came into Lan- 
caster county and started a subscription 
school (there being then no free school) 
m a small Yillage on the road from Stras- 
burg to the Gap, about two miles west of 
the latter place. Reuben baptised the 
Tillage Betbania, but it was more gener- 
ally known in the neighborhood as Pud- 
dIngtowD. 

I haye not been able to find any one 
who went to Reuben's school at this time, 
but belieye he was fairly successful with 
it At the end of the first year, however, 
the image of the maiden whose name 
alone stood out unmarked among her 
seyenty-nine erossed off sisters in the 
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little book he carried in his inside yest 
pooket grew eo viYid that Reuben oould 
no longer resist its mute appealsi and 
haying meantime purohased the house in 
which he tangnt the school and a few 
acres of land with it, he went bmclk to 
Chester county and soon returned with 
his bride to Bethania. 

Reuben's marriage seemed to stir him 
with higher ambitions and stimulate him 
to attempt greater achicYements than fall 
to tne lot of the humble teacher, and 
having a taste for printing and as he 
believed a talent for writing, he allowed 
his school to close and providing himself 
with material for a small printing olBce 
began to do small jobs of printing. 

His ambition now was to edit and 
publish a great newspaper which should 
edueate and elevate mankind, and he con- 
sequently tackled all sorts of isms and 
doctrines. In religion he became a Free 
Thinker; in earthly matters a Com- 
munisti and in everything else a little 
different from thoeehe met with. Reuben's 
Lancaster county neighbors didn*t take 
much stock in new isms or doctrines and 
hadn't time to chop logic or spilt hairs 
with him on subjects they neither knew nor 
cared about and it was not long until they 
came to regard him as a pestilent^ quarrel- 
some fanatic ; an infidel and a 
totally impracticable crank, with whom 
the less they had to do the better. 

The chargee of infidelity and cranki- 
ness were not n ithont foundation, but it 
cannot be fairly said that he was quarrel- 
some^ tnough the pertinacity with which 
he adhered to an argument and the fact 
that the hotter it became the better it 
seemed to suit him naturally gave rise to 
this opinion. Rcpben was very fond of 
discussion and would miss a meal any 
time to argue a question, though in these 
discussions he was usually good humored 
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and fair. Many of Reuben's Ideas were 
far ahead of hie time and larroandlnf^s ; 
for example, on flnanoe he was 100 years 
ahead of either Oreenbackers, Popalista, 
Gold Bugs or SilTerities. He held that 
as labor was the source of all wealth, the 
money or currency of the country should 
directly represent the labor and not by 
the indirect method of reokoninfi^ it in 
dollars and cents. To reduce this theory 
to actual practice he printed a series of 
notes reading as follows: 

Na 14. AMERICAN PRODUCT. 10 

Letter 1. Picture of Hotira. 

Car, Tender and Locomotive. 

^ The bearer Is entitled to receive on de- 
S msnd Ten Hours Labor of the BBTH- 

5 ANIA MANUAL LaBOB and MANU- 

FACTUBING cOMMUNITY.or an equiv- 
pq alent In goois the product of the Com- 
munity ai tbe Mag^aziue. 

^ Bethanla, January Ist, 1887. 

f4 BbUBKN CHaMBKHS, 

^ Director. 

These notes were made In all denomi- 
nations from six minutes to twenty Lours 
and perhaps higher, bat that Is the high- 
est I ever saw. It will be readily seen that 
while the world was being converted to 
Reuben's system of currency he must in 
order to have it circulate with other money 
fix a rate for Its Taluation in dollars and 
cents. While Reuben strongly regretted 
this, he admitted Its necessity and fixed 
the rates at five cents per hour, which at 
that time^ 1887, was about the price paid 
for ordinary larm labor. The notesi there- 
fore, reduced to dollars and cents ran as 
follows : 

6 minute note^ ^cent. 
12 minute note^ 1 cent. 

1 hour note^ 5 cents. 
10 hour uote, 50 cents. 
20 hour note^ 100 cents. 

Many issnes of these notes ware madcb 
I have in my possession one of 10 hours 
or 60 cents, printed in 185% and Mr. J* 
M. W. Geist^ of Thb Nbw Era, has one 
of 12 minutes, dated 1842. 



He alio set Apart a imaU room in hit 
home as a magnEine In whieh to itore the 
prodnote of the oomm unity and itot so ikr 
as to dig part of a eellar for the eontem- 
plated mairasine^ but it stopped there 
and never got farther, I might say here 
that both the BethaniaManaal Labor and 
Mannfsotnring Community and the mag- 
asine were purely imaginary and nerer 
had any existence except as abore stated. 
Reuben nerer learned any trade, but was 
a natural Jack of all trades. He was a 
tolerable carpenter, wagon maker, har> 
ness maker, tooth puller, painter* plas- 
terer, potter and indeed almost anything 
that did not require much exertion, for 
he could not be charged with any extra- 
ordinary fondness for hard woric He 
preferred thinking to working, and in 
pursuance of this preference soon disooT- 
ered that a newspaper run on different 
lines from any then issued was absolutely 
necessary and that he was the man to 
furnish it. 

80 on 6th dsy, 6th month, 8th, 1883^ he 
issued the first or specimen number, call- 
ing it the B4thanta PaUadiuin, 

An extract from the prospectus reads : 
"The PaUodium will therefore advocate 
uniTcrsal peaces freedom, temperanoe and 
the just rights of man. It will encourage 
husbandry, manufactures and the srts ; it 
win also encourage public schools tor 
the education of the youth and will parti- 
cularly plead the cause of the poor and 
oppressed." 

And in his leading editorial he says : 
*' When I consider myself that I hare 
never wrought in any printing oflfice one 
hour except my own, being self-taught 
in the business and especially hartng 
never done anything at printing a news- 
paper before* I must ask to be excused 
for any Inconsistency or omission on 
these accounts. His second number was 
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iuned 6th day, 7th month, 27th, 1882, 
MTen weeki after the first d amber, end 
thereafter during Its eziatenoe of abont 
two years at nnoertain interrals of one to 
three weeks. 

The paper was Intensely anti-slayery, 
anti-Masonio, anti-Jaokson, anti-lotteries 
and anti-horse racing, this last feature 
getting him Into Innumerable wrangles 
which he seemed to thoroughly enjoy, for 
Reuben was at home In a scolding match. 

A great feature of the PafUidiwn 
was its number of departments, though 
they were not at all uniform in tne differ- 
ent numbers* When Reuben saw an 
article he wanted to publish and had no 
department that seemed to exactly fit lt| 
he at once made oncb For example, I 
find In one issue the following depart- 
ments: Eduoation department, Indians' 
department^ anti-slarery department^ 
peace department^ temperance depart- 
ment| gamblers' department^ political de- 
partment^ farmers' departmenti news de- 
partment^ adTcrtisIng department^ didso- 
tic departmenti ladies' departmenti me- 
obanics' department, youths' department. 

Reuben had no patience with fun or 
sport of any kind, even on the part of 
boys, and In his Issue of November 8» 
1882^ thus curries down some of the Til- 
lage lads who had been enjoying Hallow- 
e'en : " The cTenlng before last was that 
termed Hallowe'en, which is devoted to 
night raking by the mischierous, owlish 
boobies, who pretend that they take a 
pleasure in pulling up their neighbor's 
cabbage^ OTer-tuming priTies and yelping 
about the hills like a set of crazy fools." 

On a later ocoaaion the Tillage taTcrn 
keeper, John Rockey, made a fox hunt 
from his hotel of which Reuben dellTered 
himself as follows: "With feelings of 
disapprobation I haTe witnessed the col- 
lectmg toffether of a number of my neigh- 
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bon to-day to hmre a obase alter a Bag 
Fox with their half bound oanlne breed 
of yelpert that look their masters in the 
face and try to bark after the fox was far 
enongb over the mountain, fully eTinoing 
their knowledge of hunting to be about 
equal to that of their owners." This was 
copiously embellished with italica and 
small eaps« and he continued : " Is not 
this altogether a scheme of tarem keepers 
to entice the young, the thoughtless^ the 
Idle, the rain, the unstable^ the warering 
and light-minded to flock to and rendez- 
Tous at these places, drink grog and be 
gulled out of their clear cash f Is not 
this low-minded custom a breach of our 
laws and ought it not to be frowned out 
of countenance till It be altogether done 
away?" The tarem keeper promptly 
sued Reuben for $l.d4i he owed him, and 
the resalting wrangle furnished editorial 
matter for the PiiUadium for some time, 
as well as enabling Reuben to free his 
mind as to the tayem keeper and some of 
the other participants in the fox hunt. 

The Palladium had always been rery 
free in criticising what it called the Lan- 
caster Jockey Olub, and especially its 
treasurer, one Edward Par leer, and proba- 
bly for this reason arrangements were 
made in September, 1888^ for some racing 
on the top of the Mine Hidge, about a 
mile from the office of the BaUctdium, 
Then the cup of Reuben's wrath orer- 
flowed and he was compelled to issue a 
supplement of a half sheet printed on 
one side to express himself which he did 
In a lengthy article entitled, *' The Lower 
Regions, or a Second Sodom," In very 
large type. 

Reuben's charges against the horse 
race were that they had a number of 
tables from which whisky and other 
liquors were sold : that there were three 
gaming tables^ one of which was kept by 
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John BowiDAD, of Htruburg; that ther« 
were gftmblen there from New Jeney 
who Bwindled mnoh money from the poor 
Irish rftilroiders (the Stote road then be- 
Ing bnllt), And that he aaw wTeral men 
and one woman lying in fenoe oomers 
dead drnnk. 

Reuben also gave oonsiderable attention 
to a certain Judge Lightner, who lired in 
Williamstown, and who he claimed 
could hare prevented the racing and 
would not. 

Reuben not only wrote the editorial 
and local matter appeariog in the Palla- 
dium, but to a large extent eet the type, 
made up the forms and printed the edition 
on an old hand press. He was also an 
author, as I can attest; for I took my flrst 
lesson in a blue-coyered primer compiled 
And printed by him, and want to say for 
him that it was a yery good primer, ar- 
ranged in a scientific manner and quite 
the equal of some modern books with 
more pictures. This opinion Is not founded 
on my early researches, but from subse- 
quent ezamlnatioD of the primer. He 
also took up the Thompsonlan System of 
Medicine and practiced it upon himself 
and anybody else that would let him 
(though they were not numerous), and 
wrote, printed and published quite a 
large and pretentious work entitled "The 

Thomson Ian System and Practice of 
Medicine," which be sold for $2, if he 

ever did sell any. 

I haye read this medical work to some 
extent, but the only thing I can now re- 
call In It was its strong recommendation 
of quill toothpicks in preference to all 
others, with detailed instructions for mak- 
ing them. He also engiiged largely In 
compounding Thompsonlan medloinea, 
for which purpose he purchased from the 
Tillage boys during the summer months 
Tsst quantities of herbs and weeds of 
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•rery obtainable mod (the Thompeonian 
preparations being purely Tegetable), pay- 
ing for the aame in the labor notee he 
iMuecL 

He alao oarrled on a pottery for making 
storeplpe gaard% eroolu^ Jang etet, bat 
they were mainly need for holding the 
weedfl and liquors while he was brewing 
and oompounding the Thompeonian me* 
dlcinee. 

The moat popular and beat remembered 
of these preparations was known as No. 
6^ and the triple extraot of the strongest 
eayenne or red pepper oonldn't hold a 
candle to No. for biting and burning 
properties. It was used extensirely for 
toothache^ and was pretty efFeotiTe, for 
alter you pot it in your mouth it took an 
hour or so to oouTinee you that mouth, 
teeth and all were not burned away. 

Bread of Llfe^ a hot biting candy, was 
popular with the children. 

My first personal acquaintance with 

Reuben wasin the fall ot 186a It seemed 

that In the spring of that year Reut>en 

had hauled down to a mill in the western 

part of the Tillage of Christianai then run 
by a certain John Boone, an oz cart load 

of dried sumac berriesi leares and twigs, 
and left them to be ground. The staff 
was packed in coffee and salt sacks and 
piled up in one corner of the milL Boone's 
lease of the mill expired soon after and he 
did not grind the sumac He was suc- 
ceeded in the mill by a Bamuel Harley, 
who would not grind it| and in the fall of 
the year I, an OTcr-grown boy of eighteen, 
was appointed to teach the yillage school 
at Christianai and I secured boarding 
with the miller, Harley. Very many of 
those coming to the mill would inquire 
what was in those sacks, and being told 
it was sumac belonging to Reuben Oham- 
t>erS| would at once cut a slit in the sack 
to see what it waa UkCb To prcTcnt the 
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staff from running all oyer the floor Har* 
ley would turn the cat side round against 
the other sacks and the next Inquirer 
would out a fresh slit for himself. 

Harlejr.on learning that I was going up 
to Bethania one daturday,made me prom- 
ise to call on Chambers and tell him that 
he would not grind the sumao and if he 
did not oome down and take it away he 
would throw it out. 

I oalled on Reuben and delirered the 
message and he said he would oome down 
in a day or two. He oame and of course 
discoTered how his sacks were cut upb 
He went home and the next day a man 
oame with the oxcart for the sumao and 
Uenben came with a large roll of flaring 
nand bills, which he proceeded to put up 
all orer the Tillage and neighborhood, 
offering $50 reward for Information as to 
the guilty parties and paying his respects 
to them as follows : 

'* There was left in the third month 
(March) last at J. G. Ernst's mill, while 
said mill was In the occupancy of John 
Boone, a number of bags of mine^ since 
jfhich some rascally, good-for-nothing 
biped puppy brute scoundrel (all without 
commas), one or more such did since then 
with an instrument to me unknown cut a 
number of holes in scTcral of them to the 
great loss and detriment of the owner 
and greatly against the public peace and 
the laws of this Commonwealth*" 

Reuben was neyer called on for the re- 
ward, as I suppose half tne adult males 
of the Tillage and all the boys had at one 
time or another InTestigated the sumac 

I remoTed to Bethania in the spring of 
1868^ and a year afterwards our family 
came there to IItc^ so I got quite well ac- 
quainted with Reuben, He had long be- 
fore that glTcn up the newspaper, which 
had surely lost him considerable money, 
but he still continued the printing oflice^ 
doing such job work as oame to him* 
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In printing lale bills he iniisted on mj* 
ing that the Mle would be in instead of 
4m a pertiooler d*j, »nd he spelled cook 
etoTe kooky with other similar improve- 
ments as Kenben termed them, but it led 
to frequent squabbles with customers 
who desired him to follow copy. Reu- 
ben's rules, howcTer, were Ironclad, and 
no bills left his oflBce without the im- 
proTsments. 

For seTcral years about this time we 
had a lyceum at the Bethania school 
house which I think was the strongest in 
the county. BylTCster Kennedy, father 
of Horace E. Kennedy, of The Morning 
Neteif was its president, and Thomas 
Whitson, father of our lawyer of the 
same nam«^ Dr. W. H« Boons^ Henry 
Umbls^ J. Williams Thome and Major 
BUwood Griest^ of the Inquirer^ all prao* 
tioed debaters, were among the members. 
Reuben was prominent in this lycenro, 
but was not a ready or effectlTe speaker 
and therefore when he wanted to do his 
best wrote out his speeches and read 
them. 

On one occasion a heaTy debate was on 
hand on the well-worn question of abol- 
ishing capital punishment^ and Reuben 
prepared for it by writing out a lengthy 
speech. When he got up to deliver it the 
lights did not seem to suit him. He 
changed positions seyeral times, but It 
would not work. He then got his high 
silk hat^ which he wore for this occasion, 
and put it on to shade his eyeS| and the 
irreTcrent small boy snickered thereat, 
but CTcn the hat improTcment would 
not answer the purpose. So Reu- 
ben got his old style tin lantern 
which he never went without at 
night ; it was all tin, with slits and holes 
In the tin to let some light out He de- 
liberately lighted this lantern and hug- 
ging it to his sldc^ and opening its door to 
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lei the light ghine on hk manueoripti 
Atarted to find his placOi By this time 
the house iras in a roar, bnt Reaben was 
serene as asanflower, paid no attention to 
the nproar and soon as he oould be heard 
started again on his speeeh* When his 
time expired he wrangled with the presi- 
dent for charging him Tor the time spent 
on the lantern, but the president did not 
allow his decisions to be disputed and 
promptly seated Reuben, much to his 
disgust. 

Outside of a real hot soolding 
match Reuben liked nothing so well as an 
opportunity to practice his system of 
medicine and about this time he managed 
to secure a rare opportunity. The Tictim 
was a German man liTlng In the neigh- 
borhood of Oregon, this county* 
How or where Reuben met him I never 
learned nor can I recall the man's name^ 
but he was troubled with rheumatism and 
Reuben undertook his curcb 80 he came 
down home and at onoe commenced the 
erection of a steam chest. This occupied 
a couple of weeks, during which I saw 
nothing of him. One afternoon a small 
girl ft ho lived with them oame up to the 
store and said Reuben wanted me to come 
down, he wanted to ahow me something, 
and the others present^ she said, might 
come toOi ttoveral of us went dovn and 
she told us to go back into the kitchen. We 
went and there was Reaben In this box. 
The top lid was made to fit tightly around 
his neck, and his face, which was outside 
the box, was as red as blood and had a most 
agonizing expression. I supposed he was 
being choked to death and I dashed at 
the lid to try to relieve him, but he shouted 
to me not to touch it; that he was talcing a 
steam bath. I said, '* Why^your face shows 
you are suffering great agony," and he 
replied, " Thee knows nothing ab ;ut It ; 
the sensation Is Just deiightfuL" I pre* 
same that he exposed himself Improperly 
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alter this bath, for I met bim tbe next 
day and be was quite boanei I said, 
" Reaben, your steam batb seems to bare 
KiTan yon a oold." He flew into a tower- 
ing rage at onoe and said, '* Tbee's a liar. 
It is not a cold at all. Just a little rongb* 
ness In tbe tbroiit and tbe batb bad no 
conneetlon witb it wbateyer." In a lew 
days Reuben appeared upon tbe street 
one afternoon. He bad a market wagon, 
in wbiob was loaded tbis steam cbest 
witb tbe neoessary pipes and fixings and 
upon eltbei side of tbe wagon were strips 
of wbite mnslin tbe wbole lengtb of tbe 
wagon, and say, eigbteen Incbes wide, on 
wbiob printed in large letters were tbese 
lines: 

•• There Is balm In GUead 
And a physician there—" 

a seeming answer to tbe Biblical ques- 
tion. And tbus equipped be started to 
Oregon to cure bis patient. Reuben 
would neyer say mucb about tbis case 
afterward, and I nerer learned wbetber 
be steamed tbe man or not^ but one tbing 
is surci it did not take tbe man or bis 
friends long to get tbe measure of 
Reuben's medical knowledge^ for I tbink 
tbatwas bis only visit to Oregon. 

Reuben, while neyer suspected of any 
undue Intimacy witb Amos Clemson, 
whose bouse was recoguized as tbe head- 
qua rte s of tbe notorious Oap gang, bad 
always been on friendly terms witb bim 
and after Glemson's oonyiotion, and in tbe 
absence of any near relations took obarge 
of bis property. Glemson's place was 
about two and a-balf miles east ot Betba- 
nia, and wbile down there picking apples 
on Tuesday, September 27, 1859, be fell 
from a tree and injured bimaelf yery 
seriously. He was brougbt bome, but 
none of bis neigbbors were informed of 
bis condition* nor would Reuben permit 
any pbysician to be called. He was treated 
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by hto wife under hto own direotlon. And 
growing rapidly worae died on Salnrdayy 
October 1. 

His fanend took place on tbe following 
Tnesdey, wben a ehort bat very Mneible 
address was deliTored at the honse by his 
aged mother, a rery fine-looking and In- 
telleotnal old lady. The remains were 
interred in the burying ground of ** Old 
Sadsbury," a well-known Friends Meet- 
ing Houses near the Lanoaster and Chea- 
ter county line, in 8adsbury township^ 
this county* 



SiMDEL BOWM iND THE WM 
HE FOUNDED. 



On the largest tombstone In the Men- 

nonite grsTeyard in the rear of the new 

Mennonlte Cbnrohy near the ▼illsge of 

BowmsneTiUe^ U the following interip- 

tion: 

*' In memory of 

SAMUBL BOWMAN : 

Was bom December 1, 1780L 

0iea, January 19^ 18S7; 

Aged 67 years. 1 montb and It days. 

Here rest the ashes of the founder of the 

Tillage of BowmansTllle. the capital 

of Brecknock.** 

Mn Bowman was bom at Bowman's 
Mill, in Allegheny Valley, Berks ooanty, 
on the first day of Deoember, 1789L His 
father was a Swiss Mennonlte^ whose an- 
oeetors had emigrated to America on 
aooonnt of the religions perseention that 
followed the reTooation of the Ediet of 
Nantes by Lonis XIV. His mother was 
Nancy Huber. Of his early year^ little 
is known, exoept what we learn from 
John B. GKmkI, who knew him more in« 
tSmately than any one elsob He tells ns 
that his mother in early childhood noticed 
that he was different from the rest of the 
children and was much oonoerned about 
him, not knowing whether his peculiar- 
ities indicated mental Tigororimbeeility* 

As soon as he was sent to sohool, how- 
ever, it became oTident thnt he had a 
natural fondness for learning, and he soon 
made such progress that he far out- 
stripped all his schoolmates. English 
schools had no existence in those days in 
the Ticinity where Bowman was born and 
raised* The only language heard in his 
father's family or for many miles around 
was PonnsylTsnia German. He^ howerer, 
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scadionftly applied hlmseir to the stady of 
EngllBh ftDd with the aid of the beat dio- 
tionariea to be bad he made wonderful pro- 
greaa. After he attained all the knowl- 
edge he ooald from the omde country 
school of hie neighborhood, he attended 
•the Churohtown Aeademy, where he had 
the opportunity of learning to oonTeree 
in English. Here he studied surreying, 
which he afterward so extenslTely and 
successfully practiced for many yearsg 
and in which he attained much skill and 
accuracy. Hia dear head and logieal 
mind were eminently 6tted for practical 
geometry. His love of Justice and equity, 
and his high character for honesty 
and uprightness of purpose all com- 
bined to make him afterwards 
the most suooessfnl surreyor in the 
northeastern end of the county. In his 
library were founa some of the best clas- 
sical authors in the English language. 
From 1816 to 1820 he was during the win- 
ter months engaged in teaching sohooL 
Surreying, scriTening and ordinary labor 
took up the reat of his time. As a teaoher 
he acquired a wonderful reputation among 
bis neighbors for the great amount of 
knowledge he possessed, and was especially 
famous for his success in keeping good 
order and goTerning hia schooL Some of 
his pupils are still living, and acquainted 
as they are with modern school discipline, 
say, ** It was not so in Sam Bowman's 
school." His life was one of oonstant and 
unremitting toll of mind and body. He 
had a laudable ambition to be esteemed a 
correct and competent business man, and 
all who knew him and ha<l any busineas 
transactions with bim cau bear testimony 
to the ability and honeaty with which his 
affairs were conducted. He was a man of 
great power and worth, the ideal leader 
and adyiser around whom his neighbors 
flocked for adyice ; the centre of a com- 
munity which he founded; the father any 
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■ettlement may 1m proud of. Like the 
mighty oak In a great foreet, he was the 
giant among those who gathered around 
him* I am digressing from my subject, 
but no sketoh of any plaoe Is oompleted 
unless something Is known of the founder. 
It Is true, most admirable biographical 
sketches of this marTslons man appear In 
eereral of our county histories* but his 
noble^ rugged character Is deserrlng of a 
wider acqualntancci and for that reason 
I hsTe at some length reierred to him. In 
1820 Mr. Bowman built a house on the 
southeast comer where the road leading 
from Reamstown to the Plow Tavern 
crossed the State roacL The house was 
arranged for keeping a country store. 
Here he commenced the mercantile busi- 
ness Immediately after the building was 
finished, and was succeeded by his son« 
In-law, Jonas Musselman, and he In turn 
by his son, J, B. Musselman, who does a 
flourishing business at the old stand to- 
day. This was the first house of the now 
thriving Tillage and trom whence the 
name of the place was derlTed. Martin 
Bowman erected the second housci Daniel 
Bowman the third, and John B. Good and 
Peter B. Good followed with substantial 
stone buildings. The latter built unon the 
northwest comer of the cross roads and 
opened a hotel, the only public house the 
place ever had. Now the Tillage contains 
oTsr a hundred honsesimany of beautiful, 
modern design, four churches — ^two Men- 
nonite^ a Lutheran and Reformed, an 
BTangelbal Methodist — and a handsome^ 
substantial two-story school house. In 
1840^ just twenty years after the first 
house was erected, a poat-oflfice was estab- 
lished at Bowman's store and named Bow- 
mansf ille. Mr. Bowman was appointed 
Postmaster, the only ofiBce, outside of 
Justice of the Peaces he would accept; 
the latter only for the couTenienoe of 
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Aoknowlodglng hit official papers. The 
esiablishlng of a poat*offloo and namliig 
it after the founder, with the attaohment 
of ylUe to \tf was a fortanate oeenrrenoe, 
for by it the place received its beptiem 
by the authority of the Department at 
Washington, or else more than likely the 
Tillage would be known to-day by the ln« 
elegant title of Backstown* 

About a mile southeast of the then 
hamlet lired an old bachelor, Bamnel 
Good« He was an eccentric old hermit^ 
whose chief delight was in a flock of 
sheep, but he had a singular hatred for 
any sheep «rhicb was so nntortunate as to 
have black wool. In other words, he had 
more contempt for a black sheep than 
for his Satanic majesty. This the Til- 
lagers knew, and one morning as Good 
▼lowed his flook he was amazed to find a 
black buck among them. He accused 
certain ones from the town of hsTing 
perpetrated the joke^ and from that morn- 
ing on he called It Buclcstown, or, in Ponn- 
sylTanla German, Buclutettle. The 
name stuck to it like srax and is now and 
then heard yet when one wants to refer to 
the place in a contemptuous way. 

One oi the "eyesores" to many of 
the Tillage people was the Mennonite 
meeting house that stood on the square 
for many years. From 1970 to 1880 the 
Tillage enjoyed quite a building boom 
and the real estate became too Talnable 
for hlsching posts and was sold« the old 
stone building or meeting house remoTed 
and a new one erected by members of the 
Mennonite Church near Von Neida's mill, 
about a mile south of the TiUagCi In one 
end oi the old church llTcd for many 
years an old woman, whose name I haTe 
forgotten. She was the sexton of the 
meeting house and a terror to the 
boys who played upon the Tillage 
green. In this quaint old hooae of 
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worship prMobed for m^nj jwob, eTory 
fourth Sandftjr, Jaoob Hotemaii, ft learned 
ProMlMi Lothenui, who fonook (bat 
ohnreh and joined the Mennontteii end 
wee ondonbtedly the ebleet minister thet 
•hnrch e^er bed in the eestem end of the 
eoiinty. The hitohing poete end the old 
ebed upon the Tillege green were nerer 
enfflcient to eooommodete ell the teems 
when Musemen'stnrn oeme to preeoh. In 
1864 e new Mennonite meeting house wee 
erected eeverel band red yerde south of 
the Tlllen^ on the edge of e grore of meg- 
nlfloent pinee. But three partly deoayed 
trees remain, etanding ee eentlnele of the 
many giante that stood there half a oen* 
tury aga The new ehurob bee had but 
few members slnee ite organfaation forty- 
Uto yeere ego. It wee originelly enoplied 
by ministers from Montgomery and Buoks 
oonnties, but in 1860 Rot. Solomon Ott was 
ordained and bee proclaimed the gospel 
for thirty*8iz years in the little church 
beeide the pine groTOt On the same roid 
north of the town etood the little etone 
aebool honse^ now the site of the hand- 
some eohool building of the town. Here 
Breeknock'e fight for the tree school sys- 
tem wee repeeted. WhatooourredineTery 
other of the little temples of learning, the 
story of whioh when told is as intsreeting 
ee Bggleston's "Hoosier Schoolmaster." 
From ISdO, when Bowman built the first 
houssb up to 1860^ a period of forty years, 
the Tillege made but Tcry little improTe- 
ment. Bowmen's store sod dwelling, the 
hotel, the reeidence erected by John B. 
Good on the northeast comer ot the croee 
roedeand now occupied by 'Squire StOTer, 
a brick dwelling a little north of Good's 
house and then occupied by Joseph Mue- 
selmani another brick house wcetof the 
hotel erected by Jonas Musselman and 
occupied by his son, Israel, the dwelliug, 
ehoemeker shop end tin shop that stood 
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on the edge of tne hltcbing poet groond 
of the Mennonlte Chnroh, and ooonpied by 
Benjemln Lensch, the Tillage ehoemeker, 
and hie eon, Reuben, the tinsmith of the 
hemlet^ the farm buildings of Daniel Bow- 
man, another most substantial and large 
dwelling house then oooupied by Jacob 
Hoover and now by Michael Witmer, and 
a brick dwelling now owned by O. L. 
Bowman, of Reading, and occupied by 
John M. WeaTer, were all the houses the 
Tillage contained when the ciTll war 
broke out in 1861. Reuben Lausch, who 
hammered tin in the second story of his 
father's house and later in a commodious 
shop erected near his residence^ was a 
man of far more than ordinary ability. 
He not only illuminated the homes of the 
neighborhood with the first coal 
oil lampsy but his genial, well- 
informed mind was a source of delight 
to the young men who gathered in his 
shoD to listen to his interesting talics. 
In 1861 the war excitement created a stir 
in the Tillage that was not surpassed by 
any other in the county. An immense pole 
was erected and a large flag flung to the 
breeECb This suggested the idea to some 
one that the Tillage ought to haTC a large 
helL A tall pole with a frame was put 
up on the corner of the tin shop^ a bell 
hung in the frame^ and for many years 
the shoemaker or the tinsmith rang the 
bell morning, noon and nighty and also 
at the death cf any one in the entire 
neigh1>orhood. At tlie tolling of the 
bell for some one's funeral it broke; 
the second was bought but broke 
when put in place; the third was 
purchased and put upon a new frame 
erected in the rear of the old Bowman 
store stand, where the custom of ring- 
ing the meal time hour three times a day 
to all the inhabitants for miles around is 
still obienred. This quaint obserTance is 
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pMt of the dftlly life of the TiUege^ to 
whioh eTeryone has become so need that 
to do without it woold be like omitting 
AD oTent of the day. No township In the 
oonnty witnessed snoh exciting times ss 
Brecknock did during the war. The dis- 
trict was strongly slaTcry, and contained 
many outspoken disloyal men who would 
defiantly at any public gathering yell for 
the Confederacy. Many of them were 
densely illiterate and had no more con- 
ception of the principle at stake than they 
had of the French reyoiution. The inhabi- 
tants of the capital of Brecknock, to their 
lasting honor and credit| were all loyal and 
stood by the flag that floated from the 
Tillage flag sUf^ The Bilyer HUl rebels, 
as they were called by the yillagersi were 
a terror to all law-abiding peoplCb Philip 
Huber, the Berks county chief and organ- 
izer of the Knights of the Golden Olrcle^ 
or Enemies in the Rear, came to Bow- 
manBville and held a public meeting at the 
hotel then kept by Samuel Eshleman. The 
Saturday afternoon was a memorable 
eyent for the loyal people of the town. 
Huber, surrounded by seyeral hundred of 
disloyal, cowardly enemies in the rear, 
many of whom came across the line from 
Berks county, was in his glory, and made 
the most treasonable speech that was eyer 
publicly deliyered in Lancaster county. 
The excitement was inteuBC. This was 
the same Huber who afterwards was ar- 
rested at a public sale and put upon a rail 
and ridden to Reamstown, followed by all 
the people at the salcb And later when he 
marched to Reading at the head of the 
Heidelberg brigade was run out by the Are 
engines which he thought were cannons. 
The first political meeting eyer held in 
the Tillage was a Lincoln meeting in I86O1 
The speech making took place from the 
porch of John B. Good's house opposite 
the hoteL The New Holland band was 
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preMnt ftod oftuiod ui anotnal orowd to 
Msembla. Breoknook has reyersed her- 
self polltloslly, end to no osnse osn the 
resalt be ettrlboted so much as to the dis- 
gusting, treasonable expressions of those 
who were in open sympathy with the Con- 
federacy, and yet too cowardly to go and 
assist thenu The tight for free schools 
and war times In Breoknook would make 
a subject for an interesting Tolumcb As 
BowmansTllle has improyed, so has the 
township^ and to-day no more thrifty, 
honesty cooscientions and enterprising 
people are to be found anywhere in the 
county than In Brecknock. 



COMMITTEES. 



The following standing oommittees 
were announced in accordance with a 
resolution offered at the October meet- 
ing, and aUo an additional one on Indians 
and Indian Relics : 

A resolution to print the names of these 
committees in the Society's next publi- 
cation was oarried. 

OomiBltteas* 

ArchflDOlogy : Dr. Joseph H. Dubbs, 
Dr. N. 0. Shaeffer, Prof. H. J. Roddy. 

Topography : B. M. Sener, D. W. Ger- 
hard, Dr. J. H. 8ieling. 

Periodicals: R. M. Reilly, Thos. B. 
Cochran, C. 8. Foltz. 

Bibliography: A. F. Hostetter, Dr. 
Jos. H. Dubbs, Chas. A. Heinitsh. 

Biography: B. 0. Atlee, Alfred C. 
Bruner, W. N. Appel. 

Forestry Statistics : Simon P. Eby, Dr. 
H. F. Bitner, W. A. Heitshue. 

PoUtioal History : W. U. Hensel, 
Thos. Whitson, Chas. I. Landis. 

Scientific Research : Miss Anna Lyle, 
Daniel H. Heitshu, Adam Geist. 

Church History: Rev. John W. Hassler, 
RcT. C. F. Eberman, A. £. Witmer. 

Education : Wm. Riddle, M. J. Brecht, 
Dr. E. O. Lyte. 

Nomenclature : Dr. M. W. Raub, Dr. 
H. E. Muhlenburg, Qeo. F. K. Erisman. 

Local Records : Edward P. Brinton, 
John B. Eshleman, Mrs. Lydia D. Zell. 

Indians and Indian Relics : Peter C. 
Hiller, Dr. J. S. Stahr, Henry B. Shuman. 
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WHEN WAS STRASBURG ERECTED 
INTO A TOWNSHDP? 



When I Oftme to arrsnge some ttrfty 
notes pertaining to the early settlement 
of the looality embraced within the limits 
of Strasburg township as it was bounded 
one hundred and sizby-flye years ago, I 
found a good many snags in my way. 
Some of the earliest settlers came from 
Strasburg on the Rhiiie^ and the neigh- 
borhood came to be known as "New 
Strasburge " and was «hus designated In 
1716 by the Assessors or Suryeyors of 
Chester county. There were no definite 
bounds to the district and it was not set 
apart as a township before the erection of 
Lancaster county, in 1729. 

One of the London land patents in this 
county contained 6,558 acresi and was sur- 
Teyed in the year 1716. According to 
Isaac Taylor's draft the southern line is 
bounded by **New Strasburge" and the 
landholders close to the line wero : Isaac 
Lefever, who took up 300 acres the 15th 
of 4 mo.. 1713; Daniel Ferree, 600 
acres 4th of 8 ma, 1716 ; Philip Ferree, 
300 acres, 24th of 6 ma, 1716, and Henry 
Carpenter, 1,000 acres, 7 ma 27th, 1718. 

In these years the Constables returned 
them in the Conestoga assessment. In 
the year 1720 the Ferrees and Lefevers 
were returned in the Pequea assessment, 
which also included all the settlers 
along or near the head of Pequea creek. 
The settlement along the east branch of 
the Conestogae, now CsBrnaryon, was in 
the Conestogae rate. I find a number of 
titles of settlers tn the year 1717, 
marked in '*New Strasburge." There 
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866ms to be no record in Obesier oounty 
of M17 township nsmed "Strftsbarg." 
When LsnoMter county wm organized 
and divided into townthtpe, in the tum- 
mer of 1729, none was named **8trss- 
burg." But I And its territory and that 
of Paradise were indadea within the 
bounds of Leaoook ; and after a diligent 
search among the records in Lancaster, 
I cannot find the date when Strasbnrg 
township was erected, or taken f^om Lea- 
cock. This is a strange omission and has 
pnzEled the local historians and land snr- 
Tcyors of the county. I can only appoxi- 
mate to tne data 

In the year 1780 a road was laid out 
from Samuel Taylor's mill, In 8trasbarg 
township^ to North East, In Maryland. 
This mill was probably on Big BeaTer 
creek, aboTC Wm. Smith's mill, where 
the Zooks in our day haTe a fulling mllL 

Daniel Ferree and Isaac LefeTcr took 
out a patent for 2^000 acres of land in 
Strasburg township in 1783. In the year 
1784 Casper Bowman took out a patent 
for land, and also Mathias Slaymaker took 
out a patent for 150 acres in the same 
township in the year 1735. 

I can only approximate the date of 
"New Strasburge" into a township, 
which was probably In the early part of 
the year 1780. 

AD«0(lotea off Reaben ChsmlMn. 

Upon one occasion a farmer of Sads. 
bury townbhip went to Betnania to get 
Reuben to print some sale bills. The 
latter wanted to know ** who has thee got 
to cry thy sale," and when informed tnat 
no person was engaged, Reuben Tolun- 
teered to do the job for him. 

When the time of aale arrived Reu- 
ben was on hand, and he stood up 
in a feed cutting Dox which was on the 
bridge of the bam and beg%u to cry the 
sale^ when a boy named Joseph Cannard 
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knocked % le^ of the oottlnff box to one 
tide and Reuben wm thrown down npon 
the barn bridge. He got into * cart body 
and continued to cell, when some peraon, 
who had cTldently been watching for the 
opportunity, noticed that he had got be- 
yond the centre of gravity, and pulled out 
the plugs, and the body of the cart tilted 
and threw Reuben to the ground. These 
tricka did not seem to disconcert him, for 
he went on and finished the aalcb 

B«alMa'« B»m«dj for m Kleklng Horaa. 

Reuben had an old bay horse, supposed 
to be about fifteen years old. Hearing 
that a neighbor named Beujamln Brack- 
bill had a fractious grsy mare^ which 
would invariably kick herself out of the 
hameea when hitched up^ Reuben took 
the old bay horse to BrackbiU's and off- 
ered to trade for the gray mare. Benja- 
min said he did not want to sell or trade^ 
because the mare was Tioious and "might 
hurt theCi" Reuben replied, ''Benjamin, 
thoe need not be afraid of that, she will 
not hurt me." The trade was duly con- 
summated and Reuben took the gray mare 
to Bethania and hitched her to a cart 
and put her into a grass lot, where she 
was at liberty to kick, which was done. 
For two or three days and nights this 
was kept up to the annoyance of the 
neighbors, who complained of the noise 
caused by the cart coming in contact with 
the fencesi when actlTc operations were 
in full sway. After a struggle of two or 
three days the gray mare surrendered, 
and thereafter for many years she became 
one of the best family driying horses in 
the county. This was heroic treatment^ 
but most efifectlTc. 

Sow Reuben Managed ea Apprentice. 

Reuben Chambers had an Incorrigible 
apprentice boy who gave him a great 
deal of trouble. In order to bring him 
into proper submission he confined nim 
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in the ftttic of hU dweilinfc i^nd fed him 
on bread and water, and oocaalonallj 
ohaatiaed him with a rod. This canaed 
mnoh talk and indignation among hia 
neighbors. I do not remember whether 
the Court called him down, but I hare 
no donbt the apprentioob after this heroic 
treatment^ became qnlte dooileb 

8«T«rm1 Notmbl« DiMtiiMloai. 

In the days of lycenm diBcnsslona, two 
incidents occurred in old Sadsbury which, 
if written out, would make entertaining 
reading, and I hope the subjects will be 
placed in competent hands to be written 
up ior the entertainment of this society. 

Thomas Wbitson, Sr., and perhaps 
Lindley CoatSj challenged Dr. Timlow 
and others to discuss the slaTery question 
In a hall at the Gap^ Whitoon Is said to 
hayo talked all diy and a whole night, 
which brought the other side to a staud- 
atllL 

There was a political discussion in the 
brick school house in Sadsburyyilie. My 
Impression is that Whitson and Coats 
were in the debate. The Locofocos and 
Whigs were getting the worst of it, when 
the Locofocos sent a message to Hugh 
Maxwell in Lancaster to send out some of 
the young orators of his party. He sent 
John W. Forney, who was a minor. Thla 
was the Orst political speech Forney madcb 

BIlao«ll»iieoiia Notes.* 

May It please the Proprietor. 

This bearer, Michael Baughman (being 

apprehensive that he can agree with ye 

Indians to remove from Conestogae 

Manor), desires to purchase the spot 

where the Old Indian Town Stands with 

the whole vaoancy between ye lines of 

Henry Bostler, Michael Moyer, James 

Logan, John Cartlidge and Peter Leman, 

and to extend towards Susquehanna as 

• Copied from Surveyor Isaac Taylor's 
pai)era 
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far M may be not to inoomode the other 

land, the quantity that may be regularly 

taken there will be I think about 350 Ao. 

Thy Seryanti 
DxoDCBKR 8, 1789. I. T. 

Had thia offer been aooepted the atain 
of murdering the Coneatoga Indiana 
would not have darkened the fair name 
oi PennaylTania. 

Mr. Baughman resided in Manheim 
townahipb The Champneya, of Lanoaa- 
ter, are some of his deaoendanta. 

When the Indian Tillvge was attacked 
in Deoember, 1768, a number of the In- 
diana were at Bmith'a Furnace aelUng 
baaketa^ and othera on a like errand at 
Swarr'a MilU 

Btrasbars Manor* 

The proprietors resenred a manor in 
Strasburg township containing 1,475 
acres. The date ie not given nor the ex- 
act locality, t 

Palatioes »t P«qaAii. 

In a letter of Jamea Logan to laaac 
Taylor,dated at Philadelphia, 20th of 5th 
month, 1711, he says " 6 or 7 familys of 
ye Pallatines are settled at Pequea, and 
more design to go there next winter." 

t Copied from Taylor's papers. 



REMINISCENCES OF PARADISE 
TOWNSHIP. 



Berore attempting to give ao aooonot 
of the early history and traditions of 
Paradise, Lanoaater ooanty, I desire to 
state to those especially who were present 
at the meeting, Kovemher 18, at the 
Stevens House, of the Ferree and Lefevre 
I'amllies, that it will he necessary for me 
to give a brief resame of some of the his- 
torical events which I gave then, as the 
early records of these families are con- 
temporaneous with the early hiatory of 
the village and Its Immediate vicinity, by 
omitting which would be like Shakes- 
peare with Hamlet left out. 

The village was given its name m 1796 
by David Wltmer, and it has always been 
a source of regret to the writer, who has 
suffered with many others from the con- 
tinual strain of stale jokes and witty 
speeches the name calls forth whenever 
mentioned, and more especially do we 
censure our worthy ancestor for giving it 
that name when he had so much a better 
one at command, and should have chris- 
tened It Tanawai for reasons which will 
appear later. 

Arrival oC Hosaeaots. 

The village dates its first advent of a 
citizen, other than Indian who roamed 
the wilds of that part of Pennsylvania^ 
in no less a personage than Madame 
Ferree (a French Huguenot), of whom 
you doubtless have heard long before this, 
and her appearance soon followed her 
landing in this country, where she came 
bearing letters to the agent of WHliam 
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P6Dii« and who advised her to eeek a 
point in the valley now known aa Peqnea 
and also instrnoted her to see the Kln^: 
of the tribe of Peqnea Indians (which 
was one of the few tribes that had a king) 
and who was then located in a groTe on 
the banks of Peqnea abont one-fonrth of 
a mile northeast of where the village now 
standsi and I think I can do no better 
than give you a short extract 
from a speech delivered by Redmond 
Conyngham in the year 1842 and who 
was an authority on the Indians and 
early settlers of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
which address was delivered before the 
following lyceums: The Philadelphia 
Lyceum, HechAuica' Institute^ of Lan* 
caster, and the Lyceum and Literary In- 
stitutee of Xisncaster connty, composed 
most oi them of the leading and promi- 
nent men of that time— John W. Forney, 
the founder and editor of the Philadel- 
phia /Vmi, being one of the number, and 
it was in this same grove where this 
meeting was held and Madame Ferree 
first met King Tanawa. I quote his 
speech as followa : 

*' In the evening of a summer day when 
the Huguenots reached the verge of a hill 
commanding a view of the valley of 
Peqnea (it was a woodland scene, a forest 
Inhabited by wild beastsi for no indication 
of clvlllEcd man was near), scattered 
along the Pequea amidst the dark green 
hazel, could be diacerned the Indian wig- 
wams, the smoke issuing therefrom in 
its spiral from. No sound was heard but 
the songs of the birds, and in silence they 
contemplated the beautiful prospect 
which nature presented to their view. 
Suddenly a number of Indians advanced 
and in broken English said to Madame 
Ferree : * Indian no harm white ; white 
good to Indian. Go to Beaver, our chief. 
Oome to Beavei.' " 
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Few were the words of the Indifto. 
They went to Beaver's oabin, end BeaTer, 
with the hamsDity thst distingaished the 
lodiftu o( that period, gave op to the 
emigrants his wigwam and the next day 
he Introdnoed them to Tanawa, who lived 
on the great flats of Pequea. And who 
was Tanawa? The friend of William 
PenD« who had not only been present^ bat 
had signed the great treaty, and was 
baried on Lafayette hllU looated, as a 
ohart whloh I here present shows, in the 
west end of the village and on which 
stands an Eplsoopal churoh» and where 
his ashes rested in peace until the Liter- 
ary Society of Paradise, filling the part of 
resnrreotlonists, had them disinterred 
and placed what remained, namely, beads, 
tomahawk and a number of other Indian 
relics^ inolading teeth and a part of the 
skull oi the Indian monarch (which the 
writer here exhibits). In the archives of 
the tSociety, and which were pur- 
chased years after by a member 
of his family when the Society 
disbanded ; and before we pass on to the 
next event in the village's history I wish 
to state that the grave of that Indian 
chief was paved with flat stones on which 
these relics are supposed to have been 
placed. 

There passes down through the village 
(as shown in the chart) a little brook 
crossing the old Lancaster and Phlladel- 
pHia turnpike near the centre of the vil- 
lage, having its source about one-half 
mile to the south of the same and where 
was located the home of Isaac Lefevre, 
who was married to a daughter of Madame 
Ferree and whose parents had perished in 
the religious wars which had desolated 
France. Alone he had come to this 
country and located and married as stated. 
Their son, Daniel Lefevre, was the first 
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ohlld bom In the wtMtj of Pequei. To 
▼erify the fact In ooDnection with this 
little brook that near this point King 
Tenewe's remelne were pat to reit, I 
again quote from Conyngham, m follows: 
"A number of Indian chiefs were on 
their way to Philadelphia to Tlslt the Great 
Father (George Washington) from Ohio. 
Ten miles east from Lancaster, where a 
little brook crosses the road, they suddenly 
lefK the road, to the great surprise of the 
Interpreter and government agents and 
being asked by the agent their intention, 
they Informed him many of their tribe 
had been burled there and their king and 
chief warrior whose grave they wished to 
visit." The point designated by them is 
that diatanoe from Lanoaster and must 
have been the spot where rested Tanawa, 
the king of the Pequea Indiana, and« whose 
grave they wished to visit, whioh Is quite 
near to the point as stated. 

The Ravolatlon«rjr Period. 

We now come to a later period In the 
history of the village and there appears 
no record of its having taken an active 
part in tbe War of the Revolution, 1776. 
Nor have we anything connecting it with 
the stirring events of that time. But 
that it was visited by the Father of His 
Oountry, George Washington, later, 
there is the following tradition: Stopping 
on his way to or from the West, and hav- 
ing dined at the stage hotel, he expressed 
a desire to see a hemp mill, which was at 
that time a novelty and In full operation 
a short distance from where he was stop« 
ping, and It was also said he had In view 
the erection of one on his plantation In 
Virginia. But, unfortunately, the per* 
son operating tbe machine, desirous of 
giving his distinguished visitor the full 
opportunity of Inspecting it, removed 
some of the bracing, a planking of which, 
coming In contact with the rapidly mov* 
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log machinery, oreated qoite an ezoite- 
ment for a time^ seriootly Injarlng thm 
operator aod startling his gaeet Again 
we see displayed the sound judgment and 
good sense of the founder of this great 
repabllo in concluding he had no nse for 
snch a machine, as I never could learn of 
any having been erected on his plantation 
at Mount Vernon. The two large conical 
stones whieh constituted the principal 
part of the machine can to-day be seen In 
the bed of the stream during seasons of 
low water, just below the mill, weighing, 
I suppose, about five hundred pounds. 

We next come to the days of turnpikes 
and Oonestoga wagons, and daring that 
time it filled a very Important position, 
both In its construction and management^ 
as it was the headquarters of the section 
which comprised Downingtown on the 
east and Lancaster on the west ; and there 
was located the postH>ffice and store In 
addition to the hoteL Here was made 
the change of Horses and sorting of the 
mail, and another tradition as told the 
writer by the postmaster of that time was 
that while Mrs. Dixon was postmistress 
of Lancaster, In the hurry and confusion 
of getting the mail ready tor the stage, 
In the early hours of the morning, her 
night cap, which was an indispensable 
article at that time of wood fires and cold 
houses, got mixed with the mall, and, 
much to the chagrin of the postmaster, 
rolled out with the mail for resorting. It 
was promptly returned by the next mall 
going West. There are five buildings 
now standing In the Tillage which were 
used as taverns at that time. 

The War of 1819. 

We now approach the second great 
event of the nation — the war or 1813i 
While there were a number of its resi- 
dents and those of the Immediate vicinity 
who took part In It, the only matter of In* 
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terest whioh I can reoall M a tradition and 
wbloh WM told the writer by an oye wit- 
neaSiWho was thon a boy, waa tbe paaaing 
through of a cooipany of oavalry and 
artillery on Ita way to a point near the 
Canadian border, commanded by Colonel 
Roaa, Tho narrator said it waa an oz- 
oeedingly wet day, and, aomething going 
amiaa with one of the artillery wagoni^ a 
local amith waa called In, and while the 
repaira were being made the colonel rode 
np to the front of the hotel and called for 
a glaaa of liquor, and while waiting for it 
to be brought out be klolced hia foot out 
of the atirrnp and elevating it aa nearly 
at an angle of forty -flTC degreea aa poaai* 
ble, permitted the water to run out of hla 
boot, much to the amuaement and admi- 
ration of the amall boya who were pre- 
aent, and ahowing that the aoldier 
waa not then, aa in later timea, protected 
from the inolemeney of the weather by 
rubber blanlset and macklutoah. This 
wet day may have laid the foundation for 
later troublea for the gallant ooloueL I 
aee in the recorda of bnriala of St. Jamea' 
Church, Lancaater, one of a CoL George 
Roaa, who aerved gallantly in the war of 
1812 **and died from expoanre aa atated 
in theae recorda during the late war, in 
whieh he aerved gallantly, taking part in 
the battle of New Orleana. " Tbe date of 
hia death waa June 7, 1810» There ia alao 
a will on file in the Regiater'a oflSoe of a 
CoL Roaa, in which he dealrea hia remaina 
aent to New Orleans in a eaak of rum aa 
a preaervation. Embalming waa not in 
vogue at that early day. Whether thia 
waa the aame Colonel Roaa aa narrated 
the writer la unable to atate^ but ahould 
it have been, that wet march through 
Paradiae no doubt helped to lay the foun- 
dation for hia later 111 health. It waa with 
feelinga of great aadneaa that the village 
learned later that the command under the 
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galUnt oolonel had met the enemy near 
the point M stated, and, uslog^ the language 
of the narrator, were **oat to pieoea»" a 
few retarning with their commander* 

The next eyent of interest was the visit 
of Qeneral Liarayette and I will quote 
from the Lancaster InUUigeneer of Tues- 
day morning, August 2^ 1836, as follows: 
*'The cavalry having formed as an escort 
the whole moved on to Paradise from 
Blaymaker's Hotel In Salisbury, where 
they halted a few minutes at David 
Witmer's ; and the General, haviuflr 
alighted, was introduced to a crowd of 
ladtea and irentlemen of Paradise, who 
were waiting his arrlvaL" The marble 
horse-block can to-day be seen in passing 
through the village, on which the dis- 
tinguished visitor alighted from his 
barouche. And I will state here that the 
hill known as Lafayette hill, mentioned in 
the early part of this article, received Its 
name at that time from the fact that it 
was there a company of cavalry encamped 
awaiting the arrival of the General to 
escort him to Lancaster. 

Then we arrive at the construction of 
railroads and when turnpikes and stage 
coaches were on the wane, and again we 
find the village taking a forward posl* 
tion in it as a means of transportation. 
The railroad, as all doubtless know, was 
built by the Btate aad completed in the 
year 1884. Steam was not then used, 
the motive power being horses, and the 
seventh car which turned a wheel on 
what Is now know as the Pennsylvania 
railroad came from a siding in that vil- 
lage bearing on its side the legend, '* Wit- 
mer, Paradise," and so continued until a 
year or two after tbe Pennsylvania Com* 
pany purchased the road from the State. 
The number of cars had by that time in- 
creased to forty, were very much larger, 
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painted a light buff, bearln^^ the same 
name, and were known along the road aa 
the ^TaradiaeLine." Of ooar8e,long prior 
to tbia horses had been aaperseded by 
steam, the State furnishing the motlTe 
power and the indlyidnal furnishing the 
cars and paying a toll for the use of the 
road* 

The village from its early date took a 
great interest in schools and educational 
enterprises. There waa an excellent 
school owned and conducted by Mr. Fet- 
ter at what ia known aa Oak Hill, a 
beautiful residence at the eaatern end of 
the village and now owned as a summer 
residence by J. Hay Brown, of this eity. 
Next there was a seminary nnder the 
management of the Epiaoopal Church, 
Rev. Dr. Killikelly being the Rector, and 
it gathered into its fold pupils from as far 
weat aa tit Louis, east as f ar aa Boaton, 
north as far as Northern New York and 
south as far as the Caroliuas. A large 
academy was also atarted there and both 
nourished until the late war closed all in- 
stitutions of that kind. 

Promlnant Bctldenta. 

The village can boast of having shel- 
tered for a time a number of distinguished 
Individuals, many who afterward became 
connected with great events elsewhere. 
It was here that the manuscript of that 
beautiful song, <*The Old Kentucky 
Home," was sung and commented upon 
before it had been turned over to the pub- 
lisbers to be given to the world. Mrs. 
Buchanan, the wife of Rev. Edward Y. 
Buchanan, brother of the presi<)ent, and 
Rector of the Episcopal Church, waa a 
aister to Stephen J. Foster, who was also 
a musician. She received the manuscript 
from her brother for her criticiam and 
approval, and the writer remembers hear- 
ing several of the musically-inclined vil- 
lagers practice it with a melodeon acom- 
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panlmeot and, of oonrae, giving it % rerj 
favorable orltioisnu J. Hays Llnvillei 
afterwards connected with Captain £dd8 
in building the great St, Loois bridge, and 
who had become a civil engineer of note^ 
had charge of a school there for a time ; 
also, a slater of the district attorney who 
tried and convicted John Brown, and the 
village can also claim as a resident for a 
time an editor and proprietor of one of 
Lancaster's evening papers, it can also 
claim as a citizen Dr. Carl Merz, who, as 
all know, waa a celebrated writer and 
composer and who left Paradise to take 
charge of a much more extended field in 
the West. 

The head and manager of that band of 
wandering minstrels, the MoGlbeny 
Family, which have amused and inter- 
ested the children as well as those of riper 
years in almost all the large cities, had 
his home there for a time as an instructor 
in the academy previously mentioned. 

Its Only newspaper. 

There was a paper published there, 
which I here present^ and which bad quite 
a large circulation for a time. It was 
named the Paradue Hornet^ an<i this 
copy bears the date of May 18» 1823. I 
make no comment aa to its appearance 
and contents. You must be the judges. 
There is a file of them, I believe, at the 
Historical Society rooms, in Philadelphia. 

I now close the narration of events and 
tradition of the village. Of later years its 
history has been similar to that of many 
others in the county— old families and 
names have disappeared and their places 
have been filled by new people and new 
enterprises ; so th<it one looks in vain for 
the old familiar names and places and 
turns away feeling as Goldsmith so beauti- 
fully portrays in bis deserted village, a 
stranger among what were years past 
familiar scenes, and surrounded by those 
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who are too basy with the oTonti and 
hftppeninga of to-day to girt maoh heed 
to thoae of the paat ; and perhaps it to 
beat 80. 



A PETITION FROM MARTIG TOWNSHIP. 



To undersUod more fully the grley- 
anoes which oausea it to be elgoed and 
presented, it will be neoessary to ko baok 
a year or two. In the spring: of 1776 the 
Continental Congress advised each oolony 
and proTiuoe to take immediate meaaares 
to frame a new form of government^ one 
more in aooordanoe with the spirit of 
liberty and independenoeb The offioers 
who then controlled the colonies gener- 
ally sympathized with the Crown, and 
really had a majority of the citizens at 
their back. The patriots were in a mi- 
nority ; but what they lacked in numbers 
they made up in zeaL Cumberland and 
the oonnties west of that were controlled 
by Scotch-Irish Presbyterlansi who at 
this crisis Of affairs completely controlled 
the politics in those counties ; and they 
also at this time obtained a majority of 
their friends in the Legislature. The 
Legislature Issued a call for the election 
of deputies to meet in convention to con- 
sider the resolves of Congress. Those 
chosen from this county were : 

William A. Atlee, of Lancaster, and 
the second Judge of the Supreme Court 
under the Constitution soon to be enacted. 

Lodwick Lowman, who waa an officer 
in tbe Revolutionary war, and member of 
the Legislature. 

Col. Bertram Galbraith, of Donegal, 
who raised a battalion of militia in 1776, 
and was in the New Jersey campaign, and 
was the Lieutenant of the county from 
that date to 1779 ; also a member of the 
Legislature. 

CoL Alexander Lowrey,<\or Donegal, 
who commanded the second battalion of 
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militia at tho Battle of Brandy wine, and 
a member of the Legislature for many 
years. 

Major David Jenkins, of Csrnarvon, 
who slso commanded a battalion in the 
Jersey oampaign of 1770. 

William Brown, a member of the Leg- 
islatarOi and one of the signers of the 
petition. 

John Smiley, a member of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Major Jamea Cunningham, of Mt. Joy 
townahip^ who commanded a battalion of 
the '* Flying Camp "at King's Bridge 
and Long Island, and waa with Colonel 
Lowery's battalion at Brandy wine. He 
waa a member ot the Supreme Ezeoutive 
Counoll. 

The Deputies met in oonvention at 
Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, on June 
18, 1776^ and in a few days passed a reso* 
lution requesting the members of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania to vote for an 
independent government. This was ten 
days before the Doelaration of Indepen- 
dence was declared by Congress. But 
for the energy and patriotism of that man 
of Iron, Colonel Thomas McKean, the 
members of Congress from Pennsylvania 
would not have voted for it. And but 
for the efiorts of that brilliant lawyer and 
orator, Jamea Wilson, most royally assisted 
by Judge McKean, the Constitution 
of the United SUtes in 1787, would not 
have been adopted by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. I heard an honored ancestor of 
mine, who admired and entertained these 
great men, state that her father, who 
was a member of the Legislature which 
met in the second-story of the State 
House, when the Convention was in ses- 
sion on the first floor, which enacted the 
new frame of Ooverument, told her that 
James Wilson, Esq., was really the author 
of the greater part of the Constitution of 
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the United States, and wm Its ablest de- 
fender. 

The New England people, and some 
from other States^ sneer at Pennsylvania 
and the part her people took In the early 
struggle for Independence. Oar Com- 
monwealth was probably the firfet to 
advise Congress to adopt measures for an 
Independent Government, and was the 
seoond State to adopt the Constitution of 
1787. Although the patriots In Penn- 
sylvania were in the minority they ruled 
the polities of the State, and were in the 
front in every battle. 

The Convention at Carpenter's Hall took 
immediate measures to oall a convention 
to frame a Constitution, which met In 
Philadelphia on July 15, 1776. Benja- 
min Franklin was President and Qeorge 
Ross, Lancaster, was Vice President. 

The members of the Convention were: 

Colonel George Ross. 

Colonel Alexander Lowrey. 

Colonel Bertram Oalbraith. 

Colonel Philip Marsteller (of Lebanon 
township). 

Colonel Thomas Porter (of LUtle 
Britain township). 

Captain Joseph Shearer (of Derry town- 
ship.) 

Colonel John Hubley. 

Private Henry Slaymaker (who was 
one of the Justioes of the Common Pleas 
Court under the ne ' 'constitution). 

One of the first acts of this Convention 
was to appoint delegates to Congress. 

The Constitution was completed Sep- 
tember 28, 1776. It was not submitted to 
a vote of the people, but went into imme- 
diate efifeot. These patriots were not 
taking any chances. They held the reins of 
goverumenv and kept them well In hand 
until the United States was free and in- 
dependent. 
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Under this Conttitation the Bapreme 
Court WIS organized. Thomas McEean 
WM made Chief Jastice, William A. At- 
lee aeoond Jud^e, and John fivana, of 
Cheater county, third Judge. The Court 
firat met in Lancaater, in the apring of 
1777, and tried many Tories and confis- 
cated their landa. 

Thia Constitution had defeota of form, 
which it la not necessary to enumerate in 
this connection ; but there waa no uncer- 
tainty in its hostility to royalty and all 
that that word implied. 

In the fall of 1777 the Assembly paaaed 
meaaurea calling for an election of dele- 
gatea to meet November 28, 1778, to 
frame a new Constitution for the Btate. 
The people throughout the State were in- 
dignant and aent many petitions like the 
annexed one^ containing the names of 
nine-tenth of the voters in the State. 
This waa too much for the Aaaerobly and 
they reacinded the reaolution, 47 yeas to 
7 noes. 

Tb« P«tlttoo. 

MARTI CK TOWNSHIP. 

To the Honorable the Representatlyes of 
the freemen of the State of Pennsylvania 
this Memorial Humbly Sbeweth : 

That your Memorlaliata are of Opinion 
that frequent Changea in Government 
have a tendency to weaken it, and to 
Create Divisions and Contests among the 
people and ought aa much aa possible to 
be avoided. '^ "^ 

Thatk therefore^ your taking up and 
paaaing a late Reaolution for taking ye 
Benae of the people upon Certain Matters 
in the Constitution of this Commonwealth 
before the people have had sufficient Ex- 
perience of it, haa a tendency to produce 
the above Mentioned bad Effeota, Espec- 
ially aa said Reaolve appears to have been 
Grounded mainly upon Supposed Incon- 
venciencys in the present Constitution 
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and form of Goveromaut Suggested by 
Diven petitions to former Assemblies of 
tbls Oommouwealtb and adopted with- 
out any call of tbe Oommunity — with- 
out any Representation from the Ezecn« 
tive Branch specifying the Inoompetenoy 
of the present Constitution for the pur- 
poses of Good Government — without any 
Oonourranoe of that Honorable Body thai 
we know of— or any Opposition or Em- 
barrassment in the way— Obstrncicing the 
£xeeution of your Laws that we haye 
heard of. We Cannot help, therefore, 
being of the Opinion — that in passing 
ResoWe in Question— Especially in the 
JIannorand Circumstances aboTC Men- 
tioned — you haye Exceeded the powers 
Delegated to you — and treatea that Con- 
stitution of which you were the appointed 
Guardians with Great Neglect. 

That, however, your Memoriallsis — If 
just and weighty reasons would be as- 
signed — might not be against calling a 
convention. Yet we Cannot look upon 
the Manner in which you have appointed 
the votes to be taken to be fare and unex- 
ceptionable — the Question is perplexed by 
your Doubling it, and however they who 
are for a Convention may vote on Both 
Sides— we eannot see the propriety or 
Consistancy of voting against one — and 
at the same time Electing the Members 
who are to Compose it. 

And there are great Numbers of your 
Constituents who have taken a solemn 
oath to preserve the present Constitution 
— and who deserve well of this Common- 
wealth, who are apprehensive will not 
then be themselves justifiable In putting 
it Into the bauds of a Convention in any 
other way than by the Constitution liseir is 
directed— and who we are persuaded Can- 
not bring themselves to a Complyance 
with the Resolve in Question, in Its pro- 
posed Mode of Execution. 
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For these CanseB-— and before yoa put 

Good people of thii State to the Great 

troabU aod Sxpeoae of a New CooTeo* 

tloD, YoarHemorialUtapreaame that you 

will take the first Opportuolty of reTtslog 

your Late resoWe — and that your Wisdom 

and Goodness and Tonr Regard to the 

Peace and Tranquility of this SUte will 

Indaoe yon BIther to drop *t Intirely or 

adopt It and Carry it Into Ezeoution in a 

Manner not Lyable to any Great and Jnst 

Bxoeptions. 

Peter Palling. 
James Patterson, 
Robert Sloan, 



John MoUaian, 
John Outton, 
T. C Mitchell. 
James Patterson, 
James Hays, 
James Johnson, 
William Brown* 
Bobert Ix>nff, 

Long. 

Gregory Farmer, 
Alexander Coy, 
John Caldwell, 
Bobert Pendry, 
John Robinson, 
Gsa McLanghlln, 



John Steen, 
Hugh Caldwell, 
Hogh Caldwell, Jr.. 
Thomas Colby, 
Andrew McOinnis, 
Thomas Reed, 
William Pattison, 
Michel! Deally, 
James Robinson, 
James Callahan, 
John Crage, 
WillUm Whit. 
J. 3. Black, William Floods, 

Samuel Kirkpatrlok. Robert Cunningham. 



John Reagan, 
John McMillan. 
John Bran nan, 
James Duncan. 
John Pagan, 
Archibald Pagan, 
James Pagan, 8r., 
Andy Pagan, 
Andrew Pagan. 
John Brown, 
James Brown. 
James Pagan, Jr., 
Adam Moore^ 
James Moore, 
William Moore, 
Samuel Simpson. 
David Gibson, 
Peter Simpson. 
James Savage, 
Joseph McCullagh, 
William Kennedy, 
James Moore, 
Samuel McCoUongh, 
David McCollought 



Matthew Cunningham 
John Cnuninsham, 
Robert Snodgrass, 
Samuel Snodgrass, 
James Snodgrass, 
Joseph Steel. 
James Steel, 
Benry Alexander, 
Robert Caldwell. 
Fred. McPhaxon, 
Samuel Klliott* 
Thomas Wharry, Sr., 
David Lotrery, 
Thomas Wharry, Jr., 
John McCalster, 
John Barr, 
Samuel Dickson 

(Miller). 
James Pegos, 
John Boyd, 
Thomas Boyd, 
John Bleare, 
James Blair, 
James Blair. Jr., 
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Robert McCoUoughf Joseph Alrd, 



Thomas White. 
John Rogers, 
William Gorman, 
Patrick Cambell, 
Jame« Mitchell, 
John Snod^^rassv 
Wllliaui Snodgrass, 
Jas. Snodgrass, 
John Adamson, 
John dark, 
William Mo Adam, 
Robert Snodgrass, 
Joseph Neell, 



Samuel Wilson, 
Yaientaln Galtner, 
James Alexander, 
William Clarke 
John Hart^ 
Samuel Wilson. Sr., 
John McCreary, 
Hugh Bigham, 
John Reid. 
David MoBermeeti 
John Reid, 



Daniel McDermeet, 
Daniel MoDer meet. Jr ., 
Thomas Clark. 

The namet on this petition were all 
English and probably of Sootoh -Irish 
origin. Many of them were members of 
the Associate Presbyterian Gbnrch on 
"Muddy Run." 

Many of them were In the Revolu- 
tionary War, and I notice some who were 
the ancestors of prominent families who 
now reside in the west and south. 



A FULLING MILL IN 1714. 



In 1716 Stephen Atklnion, to whom lib- 
erty liad been granted about two years 
before to settle on a neok of land between 
Edmand Cartlidge and the Gonestoga 
Creek and to build a mill and make a dam, 
and he haying built a good fulling mill a 
warrant was made out for the neck of land 
and 10 or 20 acres over the creek next his 
dam. 

In the year 1728 he took 188 acres in 
the bend of the Conestoga. This mill was 
located In the bend of the creek, between 
Relgart's and GraefiTs Landing. The mill 
and dwelling were on the south side of 
the creek and fell In Lampeter township^ 
when the county was organised. This 
was the first mill in the county which 
obtained Its water power direct from the 
Conestoga rlyer. After Mr. Atkinson bailt 
his dam, it proTed to be a complete bar- 
rier against the ascent of shad and other 
fish to the upper part of that stream. 
The citizens residing along the water 
course above the dam came down in the 
night-time and tore the dam away. The 
Legislature compelled Mr. Atkinson to 
construct a passage way In his dam to al- 
low the fish to ascend the stream. 

Mr. Atkinson died in 1780, and the mill 
was run by his son, Matthew Atkinson. 
Thomas Doyle^ of Lancaster, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Atkin- 
son. They were the ancestors of Major 
John Doyle, a distinguished officer of the 
RcTolutionary war, whose remains are 
.buried in front of St Mary's Catholic 
Church on Vine street. In Lancaster city. 
Captain Thomas Doyle, brother of John, 
also distlDguished himself in the Reyolu- 
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tlODftry war, and after lu close joined 
General Wayne's ''Loyal Legion" in his 
campaign against the western Indians. 

Joshoa Minshall, an Irish Qaalcer* mar- 
ried a daughter of Stephen Atlcinson. 
He mo?ed to the west side of the river at 
Wright's Ferry, in 1780. He was eap- 
tared, with others, by adherents of Lord 
Baltimore, and thrown into prison at 
Annapolis, Md., Febraary 21« 178a He 
adhered to Penu's InterestSi and was 
against the pretensions of Lord Baltimore* 
His son, Thomas Minshall, was a promi- 
nent person in York county. 

Hon. John Wilkes Eittera, the first 
member of Congress from Lancaster 
county under the United States Oonstitu- 
tion, who serTea for ten years, married a 
great-granddaughter of Stephen Atkin- 
son, and a most distinguished lady she 



John Snyder, son ol Goyeruor Simoa 
Snyder, marrleil a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kittera* Miss Mary Snyder, daugh« 
ter of John Snyder, now re sides at Sellns 
OroTC^ Pa* 

Grtot aod Saw MUU 

William Smith, In the year 1728, took 
up 162 acres of land along BeaTer creek, 
where the Tillage of Ne^ ProTidenoe now 
stands. He built a grist and saw mill in 
1729. The mill, with meadow containing 
four or fiTe acres, iras in Strasburg town- 
ship. The balance of the land ran in a 
southerly direetiou and was embraced 
within the limits of Martio township. In 
1781 a public road was laid out from Lan- 
caster to his mill, and in the year 178- a 
public road was laid out, leading from 
his mill to nsTigable water, at the mouth 
of Rock Run, in Maryland. This was at 
the head of tide water. The great quan- 
tities of flour manufactured at this mill, 
and others, in the lower end of the county, 
found their way, in a year or two after 
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the Rook Ran road wm laid oat^ oyer 
another road whieh terminated at 
Charleatown, a seaport town In Ceoil 
oonnty, lid. This beini; the neareat 
market along naTigable water, it oom- 
manded a large portion of the trade from 
this eonnty lor several y^ara, and to the 
time when a pnblie road was bnilt to 
Newport on the Christiana oreek. In Dela- 
warOi Mr. Smith had two sons who ba- 
eame prominent in Colonial time% namely 
Thomas and William. 

Thomaa had his father's land patented 
in his own name in 1786^ and in 1740 he 
parohased a farm adjoining on the west^ 
now owned by the Mylins. In the year 
1762 Thomaa Smith waa elected Sheriff 
for this eonnty. While he held this o£Boe 
he kept open house in Lancaster, where 
he entertained his country friends, and in 
oonsequenoe of this liberality he went out 
of oflSee poorer than when he entered upon 
iU duties. 

In 17(S5 Thomas Smith and his brother, 
William, purchased seToral hundred acrea 
of land about three miles and a half north- 
west from «• Smith's HUl," where 
they built a fternacs^ which stood upon 
the farm now owned by the DiUers. And 
in the aame year they built a forge about 
four miles south of their furnace, along 
Pequea oreelu They gradually purchased 
farms around their furnace and forge 
properties, which numbered more than 
four thousand acres. 

In 1756 Thomaa and William sold their 
grist mill and meadow to Michael Groff, 
and that part of the land which was lo- 
cated in Martio township (New Proyi* 
deuce) they sold to Jacob Groff 
(who owned the Eshleman mill, 
to which 'Squire Hildebrand refers. 
Mr. Eshleman married his daughter and 
they were the ancestors of the late DaTld 
G. Eshleman, Esq). Christian Groff 
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alto pvirobMed some of the Smith land. 
Three aorea of iron ore land were re* 
aerved for the ase of Martio Farnaoeb 
which waa located upon land now owned 
by the Mylisa. Thia aeema to be a lost 
ore mine and la oTergrown with treea 
perhapa of a hundred veara i^rowth. ^ 

In the year 1761 the Smith brothera 
parchaaed a farm alons the great road 
leading from Cheater Valley to MoGaira 
Ferry, containing one hnndred and 
twenty-one aorea. Twenty-five aorea of 
thIa land, which lay along a running 
atream at the Green Tree TaTern, they 
plotted and laid out into town lota and 
named the place "Smithburg." The 
lota were dlapoaed of by lottery. I be- 
Heye there la but one dwelling upon thIa 
town aite now and that waa erected about 
twenty yeara ago by the late Joaeph Mo- 
Clurei ThIa is one of the lost totom of 
the county. Ttiomaa Smith failed and 
waa thrown into priaon for debt in the 
year 1769. 

William Smith, brotder of Thomaa, 
married Dinah Edwards, daughter of 
John Edwarda, who resided near the Blue 
Ball, in Earl township. He waa elected 
Sheriff of the county In 1768. About this 
time he moved from Straaburg township 
to BarL After the expiration of his term, 
and about the time of the failure of the 
Smith Brothers, he waa appointed one of 
the Justices of the Common Pleaa Court. 
After the Constitution of 1790 waa 
adopted he waa commlsaloned a Justice 
of the Peace for Earl townahip, an office 
he held until his death, In 1806. He 
moved from Blue Ball to DIfifenderffar'a 
" New Deaign," now New Holland, where 
he erected a atone dwelling and had hla 
office. A few yeara ago it waa owned and 
occupied by one of his descendanta. Hia 
great-grandson, George Smith, was post- 
maater In New Holland for aome yeara, i 
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aod was remoTed by President OleTeUnd 
Id 1885. 

The Smiths were members of the Es- 
tablished Church of England, and were 
greMX faTorites with the ruling class in 
Philadelphia. 

Soma Karlj Shcrlffli oi tli« Coantj* 

The following extraots taken from a 
letter in the Shippen papers haye a pecu- 
liar interest in connection with the 
Smiths and others. 

Edward Shippen to CoL James Burd, 
NoTember 24, 1779, page 280. 

The young man (Captain Worke*) who 
makes his addresses to Peggy is of a 
good lamily. He bears a good character. 
1 thought it advisable, as soon as prudent 
after the wedding, that the youns oouple 
should remoTe to old Mr. Workers until 
they could get a place in the country to 
their mind. Mr. Yeates told me that he 
understood that they ^ere to reside in 
this borough. I replied that I was Tery 
sure that the profits of a Sheriffs office 
would never admit of that, when the fees 
were more than double to what they are 
now ; not to mention that is the most dan- 
gerous office a man can undertake. A 
Sheriff ought to have the heart of a stone 
to siand against the cries of women, be- 
seeching him to take their husbands' 
words and fair promises, and so not to 
put them into prison ; frequently to the 
great loss of the Sheriff. The Shippen 
papers do not show that Peggy ever mar- 
ried Captain Joseph Worke. 

Tom Smith, the Sheriff (though he 

lived part of his time in the country), 

was almost mined by the office^ It is in* 

deed true, he was put in jail some time 

after he was out of office, but that was 

*Son of Capt. Joseph Worke. of Donegal 
township, elected Sheriff October, 1779. The 
Workes lived a mile and a half south of Done- 
gal Church. 
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beoauM he wm iuvoUed in an iron works. 
Joseph Pngh, was Sheriff from 1756 
to 1757, his snceessor, wss so re- 
daoed bj that business that he was ob- 
liged to remove into a remote part of 
Virginia with his poor family. 

Then oame in Jimmy Webb^ owned 
and resided where Enapp's Villa is, 
was Sherift from 1767 to 1769, who 
rented a honse in town, where he mnts 
live Hlce a gentleman and make every 
leading man in the oounty qoite welcome 
that came to see hiow If he had not had 
a good estate he would have failed. 

Frederick Stone, who wss Sheriff 
from 1772 to 177S, succeeded him, who 
thought himself as good a gentleman as 
his predeceisor ; but he, a poor, good- 
natured« tender-hearted man, soon got 
into jail, and is at this day an object of 
pity. 

After him Johnny Ferree, who was 
Colonel in the Revolutionary Army, and 
Sheriff from 1778 to 1775, of Bettell- 
bausen, (Strasburg borough,) nine miles 
off, set up for Sheriff, and carried it by a 
great majority of votes, and called on me 
for a recommendation to his Honor, Gov- 
ernor Penn, for a commission, whloli I 
refused to give until, among other things, 
he promised to live very frugally, and 
settle his accounts with me at every Court 
and pay me the Governor's fees, or fines, 
and my fees, etc. He was indulged to 
live at his own house at Bettel House, 
ooming to town once or twice a week, by 
which means he was able to do everybody 
justice and save some money to himself. 

It must be remembered the emoluments 
of the Sheriff's office one hundred and 
fifty years ago were not what they now 
are. 

An Old Orlsf Mill. 

Samuel Taylor, a Quaker, who was 
born on Tinicum Island, in the Delaware^ 
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bailt a ffritt mill, la Btrasburg township, 
upoo a small stream In the year 1787. 
It was probably on Little Bearer Creek, 
north of Smith's mill, whioh stood at the 
croas roads where New Providenoe now 
is. On May 8, 1728, Samael Taylor mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daagbter of Jastioe John 
Wright, of Wright's Ferry. About 1784 
William Taylor sold his mill and farm and 
pnrehased seyeral hundred acres from 
Samael Bianston wbere WrlghtsTlUe now 
Is. His son, Christopher, was a soldier 
In the ReTolaiiooary War, aod was in the 
battles of King's Bridge and Long Island. 
The Barbers and Boades ioter-marrled 
loto this Taylor family. 

Riohard Loadon, In 1737, purohased a 
farm adjoining Taylor's land. In Stras- 
barg township. On Jone 6, 1728, he 
married Patlenoe Wright^ sister of Mrs. 
Taylor. When the oonnty seat was per« 
manently located at Lanoaater he was 
appointed Prison Keeper. When some 
of the Mary landers were Imprisoned there 
Betty Lowe, a sister of one of the pris- 
oners, came to Lanoaater and indneed 
Mr. Loadon to accept her services in his 
family, where she was for several days 
kindly entertained. A body of armed 
Marylanders came to Lanoaater in the 
night time, when Miss Lowe admitted 
them to Mrs. London's dwelling, where, 
after a severe straggle, they sabdaed Mr. 
and Mrs. Londoo, and Betty led the way 
to a bureau wbere the jail keys were kept. 
The Marylaoders were all liberated. 

Colonel Jolin Loudon, a distinguished 
officer of the Revolution, was a son of 
this Quaker Prison Keeper. 

L«eti«r From (he Barvejor Oenerak* 

Philadelphia, 24th, 7th. 1714. 

Loving Fprd: Isaac Taylor. The 

bearer hereof, Christopher Schleagel, 

*This letter was written by James Steel, 
the Surveyor General, to Isaac Taylor, the 
Surveyor of Chester County. 
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oompUiaIng that a certain peraoo hath 
Mated himself near the mill he has iatelj 
bailt at Conestof^Si by whose means the 
Indians that are thereabouts are likelj to 
be Tery troablesome, if not dangerous, to 
him, and that the said person, so seated, 
hath no other right than what the In- 
dians have giTen him, and also that the land 
where he is seated ought to be Included 
in the 800 acres that is yet un taken up of 
the Thousand Acres first granted to him, 
of which he says there is but 700 as laid 
out. These are to desire thee to order 
the person soe seated to remoye of the said 
land without Delay, and use thy endeav- 
ors to make the man easy and aoomodate 
him in laying out ye 800 Acres soe tar as 
thou can without offending the Indians. 
I am with real love and good will thy 
assured fird. james steel. 

Tnmplk* from York to ColumMa. 

Judge Ephraim Cutler, of Ohio, arrived 
in Tork m August, 1809, with a large 
drove of cattle. In his diary of September 
3, 1809, we read: *'The Dutch are re- 
markable for having selected the very 
best lands. They are sure to root out the 
Irish. There is an irreconcilable aversion 
between these people. Tlie Dutch are 
slow, cold-hearted and economical ; the 
Irish warm and quick in their feelings, 
generous and vain. How can such mate- 
rials assimilate? Tbey have nothing 
alike, and there is no adhesive principle 
to cement them, and of course they do 
not mix. I am told there is scarcely a 
Dutchman among the two hundred men at 
work on the turnpike, although this road 
Is entirely through Dutch settlements." 
It la an interesting question to know what 
became of these early Irish contractors 
and laborers. 

IrUh lAboren, 

Pennsylvania is indebted to the Irish 
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race for the suooessfal oompletlon of her 
turnpikes and public wortci. In the year 
1800 and 1801, when the turnpike between 
Lftnoaster and Harriaburg waa being oon- 
atruoted, large nnmbera of Iriah iaborera 
employed thereon made EUzabethtown 
their headquarters. Many of the old oiti- 
zena of that place and ▼icinity wereCath- 
olioa, who worshipped in a ehureh in that 
place. Borne of the oontraotora made 
that place their home after the work waa 
completed. In the year 1801, when Oen- 

j eral Tbomaa Boude. of Columbia, waa a 

oandidate for a second term of Congreaa, 
the Iriah laborers at EUzabethtown voted 
solid for the Democratic candidate and 
defeated Boude by a few votea. The Celt 
waa potent in politloa, as will be aeen, at 

I » much earlier period than is generally 

•uppoaed. 
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The People Who Made Lancaster County, 



It Is a rather tlngQlar feature of moet 
edooatiooal ayatema that a knowledge of 
the people and oatloDa of remote reglona 
and by-gone agee is deemed of primary 
importance, while tlie hiatorio drama 
moTing in the world immediately around 
u% and in which our own people haTe 
been, through auoeaaalTe generation^ 
the aotorii attracta but little notice. 

The knowledge of our own country and 
our own people U an educational factor 
too much neglected and too often treated 
aaa leoondary and inferior aooomplUb- 
ment. Every organized community haa 
ahiatorythat ia aignifioant and more or 
lees important, and it is impossible to 
f uUy understand a people^ to diacem their 
true apirlt^ and be in complete sympathy 
with them, without adequate knowledge 
of their history, which reveals the hidden 
sources of their indiTiduality, the origin 
oi their peculiar modes of thought and 
action and the formulating faotora in 
their aocial deyelopment. 

From thia standpoint, and from what 
our early annals reyeal^ the hiatory of 
onr own State, and particularly of our 
own county, ia most interesting and im- 
portant ; and aa iUaatrating the reaults of 
what may be achieved by men and women 
of earnest purpose and resolute devotion 
to duty, itia not only instructive but 
most Inspiring, and well calculated to 
awaken a sense of gratitude and arouse a 
feeling of genuine patriotiam. 

It is a lesson of deep importance for us 
to learn that what we are and what we 
possess in this great State and county we 
owe to the bravery, the aelf-saoriflce^ the 
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prodenoe, the far-seel o|( enterprlie, the 
lodefatlirable energy, added to the patrU 
otic pabhc spirit, the high standard of 
morality, the rigid Integrity, the broad 
charity and religions euthasiasm of our 
ancestors. To tbem we are Indebted for 
this goodly heritage, and it is our obvious 
duty and should be regarded as a most 
grateful task, in the light of what we now 
enjoy, to study the early conditions of 
our county and the character of her plo« 
neers ; what was the impelling cause of 
their migration here^ what was the spirit 
that animated them after they oame^ and 
what were the purpose and tendency of 
their lives In these new conditions. It Is 
only after such study that we can truly 
understand our people and comprehend 
the real foundations of their success; and 
the more we contemplate their life and 
character, their struggles and achieve- 
ments, the more profoundly do we respect 
and reverence those brave men and 
women who made Jjancnster county, and, 
passing to their reward, left It a rich in- 
heritance to their children. 

Wealth of the Goan^j. 

Lancaster county Is the richest agricul« 
tural county in the United States. It has 
an area of 978 square miles, or 628,720 
acres, of which more than 500,000 acres 
are cultivated land, divided into 9,000 
farms, whose assessed valuation m 1806 
was $87,262,990, and the annual products, 
according to the census of 1890, aggre- 
gated $7,667,79a 

It is interesting to note that the county 
second in agricultural wealth In the 
United States, St. Lawrence county, New 
York, as revealed by the census of 1890, 
produced crops valued at $6,064,160^ or 
$1,608,680 less than Lancaster county ; 
and our adjoining county of Chester 
ranks third in agricultural wealth in the 
United States with annual products 
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Tftlaadat $5,868,800; and oar neighbor- 
ing county of Bucks Is fifth, with annual 
producU Talued at |5,411,87a The 
amount of mooay returned to the asses- 
sors as luTcsted at interest by the people 
of Lancaster county and liable to State 
Ux In 1896 amounted to $31,427,601, and 
the amount of taxes collected in Lan- 
caster county In that year was $055, • 
965.24 There are twenty-eight national 
banks whose combined resources of capi- 
tal, surolus and deposits aggregate over 
$12,000^000. The county expended $58^- 
186.70 in 1896 for the poor, and over 
$800,000 for the maintenance of ito 700 
public schools, whose average attendance 
exceeds 80,000 pupils. There are 800 
Sunday-schools in the county, with an 
arerage attendance of 88.186 pupils. 

In enumerating the present resources 
of the county, it is important to bear in 
mind that all that we possess and all the 
faTorable conditions that surround us in 
this great county, represent what has 
been accomplished within a period of less 
than two hundred years. 

Sttrlj Settlers. 

While it has been ascertained, through 
the researches of Dr. J. H. Dubbs, Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology in Franklin and 
Marshall College, that the first white 
creature that settled on the soil now com- 
prised within Lancaster county was John 
Kennerly, a Quaker, who came over the 
border-liae in the year 1691 and located 
in what is now Sadsbury township, a mile 
from Christiana, yet it Is well known that 
the first real settlements ot consequence 
were made In 1709 by the Swiss Henno- 
nites and French Huguenots, who were 
followed by the refugees of yarious Ger- 
man sects, and later still by the Scotch- 
Irish and the Welsh with a goodly 
number of English, including a large 
proportion of Quakers. 
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The oolznty wm organised on May 10, 
1729, and the ooanty ieat| originating 
with a wayside taTern, that^ with the 
addition of a few dwellings, wsa called 
Hlokory Town, was organieed Into a 
Borough on Hay 1, 1742^ and chartered a 
city on March 30^ 181& 

The first settlers were refngees from the 
terrors of European tyranny. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth centnry Pro* 
testant Ohrlstians in nearly every country 
on the continent of Europe were sub- 
jected to the most cruel persecutions. 
The Edict of Nantes^ which had granted 
toleration to the Huguenots, or French 
Protestants, was respected for about 
ninety years, but was revoked In 1(186 by 
the decree of Louis Xiy.,when the flood- 
gates of persecution were opened and 
the most barbarous acts of cruelty were 
perpetrated. According to the historians 
of that dreadful time the French pro- 
vinces and the Palatinate^ or provinces on 
the Rhine^ the most fertile and beet culti- 
vated region of Germany, where the 
doctrines of Luther and Zwingll took 
firm root^ were '* again and again over- 
run by a fierce and dissolnte soldiery, 
who offered the alternatives of recanta- 
tion or eztermination. In midwinter, 
while deep snow covered the ground they 
laid waste the fields, destroyed the vine- 
yards and burnt the dwellings of 
600,000 people, who were left shelterless 
and starving." 

Under this fiery ordeal the Huguenots 
who escaped death fled in vast numbers, 
some of them across the British channel 
and others Into parts of Germany. 
The bloody hand of persecution was 
not less active in Switserland and ex- 
tended into the communities of Simon 
Mennob The Mennonltes fled Into Hol- 
land and Germany, but they were 
followed relentlessly into Germany and 
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were finally drtTon to enooanter the 
terrors of the ma and aonght refuge in 
the wUda of the Western Hemiaphera 

Dr. William H. Sgle, Bute LibrarUn 
of Pennsylvania, writes oonoernlng the 
oerseoations of the Mennonites, that 
** there were more people of that seot who 
wore pat to death in one olty, Antwerp^ 
in one year, than there irere martyrs in all 
England dnring the time of Qaeen Mary." 

The Series Hennonites landed in eon- 
siderable numbers in 1709, and, preasing 
into the interior towards the Susquehanna 
river, settled in tne territory now com- 
prised within the boundaries of Lanoaster 
county. 

It is scarcely possible for us to ftilly 
realize the hardships endured by the 
pioneers in these primeval forests. They 
were obliged to grope their way through 
the wroods and thickets along narrow 
Indian paths, and they were not only 
surrounded by the gloom of the dense 
forests and deprived of all the aocompani- 
ments of civilisation, but they were 
obliged to encounter the terrors of wild 
beasts and reptiles, and of savage tribes 
whose vandalism and thefts and murders 
fill the annals of the times with unutter* 
able horror* 

So late as 1768 it is recorded that '*tbe 
reapers of Lanoaster county toolc their 
guns and ammunition with them into 
the harvest fields to defend themselves 
from the Indians." An autobiographer, 
reierring to the days of his youth, passed 
In the early period of our history, relates 
that '' in attending school he was com« 
polled to walk three miles through a deep 
and tangled forest infested with wolveS| 
wild oats, snakes and other animals." 

But the early settlers were equal to 
their vast undertaking. They lost no 
time In prooeeding to dear the foreets. 
They discovered the soil to be of more 
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than ordinary fertility. The ground waa 
broken np aod aaaiduonsly cnltlTated, 
habltatlona were erected, in the conrae of 
time roads and bridges were oonstraeted, 
aettlementa were established, Yillsges 
were laid out^ and then began to appear 
the yillage school bouse and the Tillage 
church— evIdoDoes of the true aim and 
the sacred purpose of the sturdy people 
who laid the foundations of the prosperity 
that we now enjoy. 

Period off tbe Proprietorship. 

After the pioneering period, with all its 
terrors and hard experlencesi and the 
vast labor of establishing homes and set- 
tlements and organizing oommnnltles, 
graTc troubles arose at an early period 
from the proprietorship of the land being 
lodged in foreigners. There was a sense 
of uncertainty and insecurity in regard to 
title. Suspicions and jealousies were en* 
gendered, especially after people of dif- 
ferent nationalities came to awell the 
population in considerable numbers — a 
atate of feeling that seemed inevitable 
among people who In their parent country 
were for centuriea accustomed to regard 
all strangers as enemies. But this gave 
way In the course of time, as the relations 
of proprietorship and title were adjusted 
and became better understood. As 
might have been expected, these earnest 
people^ of widely different nativity but of 
th« same aim and purpose^ under the favor- 
ing influences of freer conditions^ were 
brought into closer intercourse, they 
developed a kindred spirit, a sense of 
mutual regard for one another, and doubt- 
less this early experience in the amalga- 
mation of Tarlous nationalities through 
the fire of pioneer hardships was the bssls 
of the American idea of brotherhood, of 
equal opportunity, of individual liberty 
and of union. 
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The^Kplrlt of '76. 

LAter oame the period in which EoKlieh 
oppreseloo aroused *' the spirit of '76," 
and forced on the RevolatiOD, that bloody 
conflict through which was eatablished 
the independence of the American people; 
and from the proTisional association of 
the colonists under the Continental Oon- 
gressg alter passing through the experi« 
ment of a Confederation of the States, 
came finally this great independent nation 
based noon the broad foundations of a 
Constitutional GoyernmenU 

Who that studies the conditions and 
events of all these early periods, and re* 
calls the hardships and the heroism of 
the braye people who took their part so 
nobly in shaping the destinies of our 
country, is not thrilled with admiration 
and a profound sense of gratitude I For 
it is the more impressive when we reflect 
that the lives of these sturdy men and 
women were so supremely unselfish that 
there was no prospect and no hope at any 
time of themselves ever witnessing the 
ultimate results of their trials and sacri- 
fices, or enjoying the fruits of their labors. 
All was suffered and endured for the 
benefit of their posterity. 

Much was accomplished in developing 
the resources of Lancaster county by the 
early settlers during the pioneering period 
and during the years prior to the Revolu- 
tion, as the population became augmented 
from time to time by those hailing from 
various quarters of the JSuropean world, 
who, of course^ bore all the character- 
istics of their difi'erent nationalities — 
French, Qerman, Scotch-Irish, English, 
and Welsh, including among them the 
Episcopal, the Lutheran, the Reformed, the 
Presbyterian, the Moravian, the Quaker, 
the Baptist and the Mennonite elements. 

It was not, however, till after the Revo- 
lution, and the organisation of a form of 
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govern men t and institutions suited to the 
new conditions, that a marked Impetos 
was given to the energies of the people 
towards undertAking larger and more per- 
manent Improvements, especially of a 
pnblio nature. 

OondltlAns at Tim* of th« B«volatloib 

At the time of the Revolution the popa« 
latlon of Lancaster eonnty, and Indeed of 
the whole country, was sparse, there were 
few towns or villages, the highways were 
few and generally wretched, the people 
had but limited means, and the methods 
of business and ordinary oondi* 
tions of social life were most primi- 
tive. MoMaster, in the *■ History of 
the People of the United SUtes,*' 
narrates that the farmer who witnessed 
the Revolution plousrhed the land with a 
wooden plow, sowed his grain broadcast, 
and when it was rlpo cut it with a scythe 
and threshed It with a flaiL The farmers* 
houses were poor structures, scantily fur- 
nished and with no articles of adornment. 
In many instances sand sprinkled on the 
floor did duty as a carpet. There was no 
glass or china. A stove was unknown, 
coal was never seen, and matches were not 
heard of. Hacy of the yegetables now In 
common use and most prized were not 
only nnonltivated, but entirely unknown, 
such as the tomato^ egg plant, cauliflower, 
okra, rhubarD, sweet corn, head lettuce, 
cantaloupes, and some of onr most cher- 
ished flowers, as geraniums and verbenas. 

The boundaries prescribed in the treaty 
ot peace signed at Paris on the 80th of 
November, 1782; and ratified by the rep- 
resentatifes of the thirteen States assem- 
bled in Congress on July 14^ 1784^ were 
very different from those that now skirt 
our vast domain. The area of the coun- 
try was only half its present extent, and 
the historian points out that a narrow line 
of towns and hamlets extended, with 
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many breaki^ along the ooMt from Maine 
to Georgia^ and the oountry extended 
westward aoroaa plains of marrelions fer- 
tility Into regions yet unexplored by man. 
The whole was little better than a rast 
wilderness. The population numbered 
three and a quarter millions^ and more 
were In the Bouthern than In the North- 
ern States. Virginia alone oontalned a 
fifth, and Ylrginia, with Maryland, the 
two Caroltnas and Qeorgta, held almoat 
on^balf of the whole population of the 
country* 

GootrsM WItli tli« 8oatli» 

Pertinent to thia faot of the predomi* 
aance of the population being In the 
South la the extraordinary eontrast lie* 
tween the people of the Korth and those 
of the South, In respect to material wealth, 
thrift and enterprise^ which is to be at- 
tributed not to any circumstance relative 
to looality, but wholly to the moral char* 
aoter of Uie people. Noting thia contrast^ 
the hletorlan already quoted relates many 
things concerning the social life of the 
people in the South. They were not con- 
tent to enjoy the simple, homely pleas- 
ures of our frugal anceators, with their 
house-warminffs^ spelling-bees and husk- 
inga, barn-raisings and tea-parties. *'No 
pastime oould flourish among them that 
was not attended with risk. . They formed 

hunting clubs they gambled, they 

beti they gathered In crowds to see cooks 
out each other to pieces with spurs 
made of steeL Many of the lower caste 
played carda, particularly faro; they 
wreatled, and seldom went home without 
a quarrel or perhaps a brutal fight. The 
combatants coolly agreed betore the 
fight began whether It would be lair to 
bite oif an ear or gouge out an eye, or 
malm in some other terrible way. Goug- 
ing out an eye wts always permlssibla 
Hvery b il? grew a long thumb nail or 
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fiDger nail for that very parpose, and 
when he had his opponent down wonld 
surely nae it unless the anfortunate man 

cried 'kings cruise' or 'enough.' 

The practice was long a favorite one, and 
common as far north as the Maryland 
border." Dr. Ramsey, in his history of 
South Carolina, declares that "betting 
and gambling were, with drunkenness 
and a.passion for duelling and running 
in debt| the chief sins of the Carolina 
gentleman," and adds that " duels take 
place oftener in South Carolina than in 
all the nine States north of Maryland." 
Another historian, telling of the clubs 
that flourished in the City of Charleston 
in the early days, remarks that **the 
life passed in them may be judged from 
their names — the Ugly Club, the Jockey 
Club, the Hell Fire Club^ and others." 

McMaster gives us an insight into the 
life of the young Southerners, which he 
pronounces a strange mixture of activity 
and sloth. " When they were not scour- 
ing the country in search of a fox, riding 
twenty miles or more to a cock fiirht or 
barbecue^ they indulged in supreme idle- 
ness. Travellers were amazed to find a 
man in the best of health rise at nine^ 
breakfast at ten and lie down in a cool 
place in the house to drink toddy bom bo 
or sangarea, while a couple of slaves fanned 
him and kept off the flies." 

There is perhaps nowhere a more 
obvious lesson to be gleaned from the 
pages of history than that which contrasts 
the spirit and purpose and manner of life 
of the people of the South with what 
characterized our ancestors here in Lan- 
caster county, and the contrast should at 
all times awaken in us, who have received 
from them this rich heritage^ the deepest 
respect and unbounded gratitudCi 

Added to a profound sense of gratitude 
for our ioheritanco of what may be 
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daemad, In large moMurfl^ material ad- 
Tantage, though baaed on the aound 
fonudatlona of correct living and a high 
standard of moral eharaoter, we are en- 
titled to entertain jnst pride in the ac- 
compllehmente of onr forefathers In the 
higher ranges of human aotWIty. 

Oav Barlir ■•ttlma Mot IlUtorat*. 

It Is an erroneous ImpressloA that 
the early Inhabitants of Lancaster oonnty 
were Ignorant and 111 iterate On the con- 
trary, there were among them men of 
learning, and many men and women of 
edacatlon and culture and reflnementt 
Not, Indeed, that Tcneer of refinement or 
affectation of polish that » so often pre- 
sented as a substitute for the genuine 
quality, which reposes not less In the 
most homely than In the most attraotWe 
personality. They were a plain, sturdy 
rural folk, oalm and thoughtful, with 
serious purpose, enterprising but prudent, 
often shrewd and calculating, but honest 
and trustworthy, with a high Ideal of 
manhood and cltlsenship^ an ardent pul^ 
lie spirit, and a seal and enthusiasm In 
religion that was constant and practloaL 

The Swiss and German refugees, who 
were the most numerous of our early set- 
tlerSfCzhiblted a wonderful amount of en- 
terprise and established a literary centre 
here^ of which we may be justly 
proud. Prior to the RcTolution 
there were more printing presses 
operated and more books pub- 
lished by the German portion of our an- 
cestry than in the whole of New England, 
with all its boasted culture. The first 
book printed in German type In America 
appeared in 1789, ten years after onr county 
was organized, and contained a collection 
of the hymns ot the Ephrata Brethren. 
The Ephrata Brethren had a complete 
plant for a printing establishment They 
made all their own materials, they had 
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their own paper mill* type foandry and 
biodary, and they printed and published 
probably more than a hundred hooka in 
the past eentnry. The Bible was printed 
by oar German aneestors in their own 
laognage three tiroes before it was erer 
printed in Bngllsh in AroerloSi and the 
New Testament was printed by them 
seven 'times before it wss printed in 
English In this oonntryt 

Jndge Bamnel W» Pennypacker.LLbD*, 
of Philadelphia, who has made a life- 
loog study of the history of the Pennsyl- 
Tenia Oermani^ isanthority for the state- 
ment that to them most be awarded the 
eredlt not only of publishing the first 
book In Ameriea, bat also of prodnoing 
in America the earliest esssys nnon 
mnslo^ bibliography, pedagogy and 
astronomy. He also notes the intereet- 
Ingfaotthat '*downtothe time of the 
ReTolntlonsry War, there wore eight 
newspapers published in PennsyWania In 
English, and there were ten newspapers 
published in PennsyWania in Qerman. 
What is true of the East is also true of 
the West. The first time that a Bible ap- 
peared west of the AUeghenies It wss 
pnblished in 1814^ in German, at Somer- 
set" 

The first genealogical work printed in 
America and the flrat work on pedagogy 
were Issned from the Bphrata press, and 
the first stereotyping in Amerloa was 
done St Bphrata, and also the first print- 
ing in oil colors. A book of common 
prayer, belicTed to be the first that was 
ever published In this country, was 
printed at Ephrata in 1767. It is now in 
the possession of the Historical Society 
of PennsyWania, and its title psge beara 
the following inscription : ** The Family 
Prayer Book, Containing Horning and 
Evening Prayers for famlllee and priTate 
persons. To which are annexed Directions 
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for A d«Toat and deoent bebvrlor In the 
pabllo worship of Ood; mora pMiiealftrly 
In tba nteof the Common Prayer ap- 
poltted by the Ohnroh of Bngland, To* 
ffether with the Oharob Cateohiam. Ool- 
ieeted and pnbllshed chiefly for the nae 
of the Episcopal Congreffatlona of Lan* 
caster, Peqnea and Osmanron, '1 will 
pray with the Spirit ; and I will pray 
with the anderstanding alsob' I Cor. 
14:16. Bphrata. Printed for WnUam 
Barton, 1767." 

It Is an Intereeting historical tact that 
George Wasnington was first called '*The 
Father of His Country" In a German 
almanac, printed at Lancaster, for the 
year 1779. The almanac has a fnll page 
irontlspleoe containing an emblematic 
design with the figure of Fame holding 
In her left hand a portrait Inacrlbed 
''Washington,'* and in her right hand a 
long trumpet with the words Issuing 
forth. Inscribed on a acroll, ** DesLandes 
Vatter." Aa this was printed In the fall 
of 1778^ the expreaaion ''Des Landes 
Yatter," ••The Father of His Country," 
dates back to that year. 

Dr. DaTid Ramsey, who haa been oalled 
the *• Father of American Hiatory," waa 
born in Little Britain townahlp^ on April 
f^ 1749. He remoTcd to South Carolina, 
and to the labors of an actlTc medical 
practice he added those of a Tolumlnoua 
hiatorical writer. He publlahed a **H!atory 
of the American RcTolutlon," a •* Lire of 
Waahington," a •• HIatory of the United 
SUtea," a •« HIatory of South Carolina," 
and other important worka* Dr. Ramsey 
was the first person who took ont a copy« 
right under the laws of the United States. 

Lindley Murray, who may be juatly 
called the ''Father of Eugllah Grammar," 
waa born in Lanoaater county in 1749, at 
Swatara, In a part of the county that waa 
earred out to form Dauphin county. HIa 
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t* Grammar of the English Language,'* 
pnollshed in 1706, became the atandard 
authority and ia the basis of all the 
grammars that hare since been pub- 
lished, and his «* English Reader" and 
** English Spelling Book " were popular 
through several generationa. 

The first Pharmacopoeia ever published 
In America was the work of Dr. William 
Brown, published at Lititz in 1778, and 
printed in PhiladelphU by Christian Seiat 

Many other authors hare been given 
to the world by Lancaster county, but it 
is not designed to go Into this phase of 
our subject czhanstiTcly, and our neces- 
sary Itmitatioua have allowed only a brief 
mention* 

lft«oords of B»rlj Patriotism. 

We have every reason to be proud of 
the reoorda of the patriotism of our ances- 
tors. Pennsylvania, with its capital ** City 
of Brotherly Love," was conspicuous 
among the colonies aa the home of Amerl« 
can liberty. Founded in 1681, she was^ 
with the exception of Georgia, the young« 
eat of all the thirteen original States, and 
under the liberal policy which was in- 
wrought In her constitution and laws^ 
through the Quaker Influence^ and which 
was gratefully accepted and firmly 
supported by the Germans and the 
Scotch-Irish, this youngest of the 
colonies advanced to the front rank. 
It was regarded throughout the world 
as the most suooessful experiment 
of practical freedom, and the character 
of the people is reflected in the remark of 
Voltaire, ** Their colony Is as nourishing 
as their morals have been pura" 

Pennsylvania had the first representa- 
tive form of government in the new world. 
It was the first of the States to adopt the 
Constitution of the United States, and it 
was tne vote of Pennsylvania that made 
the Declaration of Independence possible. 
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Judge PenDjrpaoker, In writing ot the 
Convention that Msembled in Phlladel« 
phia In 1787, to pasa upon the adoption 
of the Constitution, atotea that '* after the 
Conatltution had been framed It waa 
■till a matter of grave doubt whether 
it would be accepted by the Statea. 
It Is generally conceded that the 
adoption of the work of the convention 
waa due to the early action taken by Penn« 
sylvania. She waa the first of the great 
Statea to declare In favor of it. When the 
question of the adoption of the Oonstitu* 
tlon arose in the Pennsylvania Assembly 
there waa the greatest diversity of views, 
and the contest became heated and earn- 
est In that eventful orisla the very earlleat 
effort In behalf of the new government 
came from the Germana." 

Not only waa this timely patriotic apirlt 
manifested In the adoption of the OonatI* 
tutlon, but with equal truth may theaame 
be aaid regarding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenccb Hon. Gea F* Bear, LL. D., 
of Reading, in a public address In the 
Court House at Lancaster in 1891, speak- 
ing to repreaentatlves of the German 
oountlea of Eastern Pennsylvania, and re- 
ferring to the tact that at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence nearly one- 
half of the population of Pennsylvania 
was German, declared that the Germans 
were the potential factors in securing the 
essential vote of Pennsylvania for the 
Declaration of IndependencCb Under the 
proprietary rule only vhoae could vote 
who were natural born aubjecta of Eng- 
land, or duly naturalized after awearing 
allegiance to the King, and possessing 
certain property qualifications. Compara- 
tively few Germans qualified themselves 
to votsb In 1775 the Pennsylvania dele- 
gatea to the Colonial Congress were In^ 
structed by the General Assembly to vote 
agalnsc separation from Great Britain. 
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The titoAfelon wm most crlUoaU Ind^ 
p«nd0no6 and qdIod were impoeslble 
without PennsylyAoia. It beoame oeoee- 
eary to seeore the eofrancbiMment of the 
Germaos. A provlnoial oooTentlon was 
oalled and met In Philadelphia on Jane 
16b 1776b ^ fi*ame a new government^ and 
through this real! J reyolntionary proeeed- 
ing, as Banoroft expresses It^ "the Ger- 
mans were Incorporated Into the people 
and made one with them." The 19th of 
June^ 1776, enfranohised the Germans and 
made the Deelaratlon of Independenee 
possible. 

It is by no means strange that this pa- 
trlotio spirit should have been oalled 
forth at two saoh Important and oritieal 
periods of onr history. When it Is re- 
membered that PennsyWanla enjoyed the 
first representative form of government in 
the new world, and philanthropy iras one 
of its chief comer stones^ it will be seen 
th»t it was eager for the blessings of 
liberty to be spread abroad throngh the 
land. In none of the colonies did liberty 
lake such early root as bera As has been 
trnthfnlly recorded by an accomplished 
writer on early Pennsylvania history, 
Benjamin H. Need : '* It found no foot* 
hold on Puritan soil, for the blight of in- 
tolerance was therct Roger Williams^ in 
Insisting on the freedom of conscience^ 
was compelled to risk the stakes South 
of Pennsylvania the feudal Idea governed 
in Ito strlcted form/' 

It is an loteresting matter of local liis- 
tory to know that a native of Lancaster 
eounty, Dr. David Ramsey, was President 
pro tem. of the Continental Oongrees 
during the Illness of John Hancock, and 
General HifflIn, who lies buried in Trinity 
Lutheran Church yard. In Lancaster city, 
presided over the Continental Congress 
at Annapolis when Washington reeigned 
bis commission as Commander-in-chief. 
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Oenertl Edward Hand, wbosa remaint lie 
buried In Bt. James* Charoh yard, in 
Lanoaater. was a gallant soldier of th» 
Revolutiou* a close, oontidential friend of 
Waahington and Adjutant General ot hie 
staff. Close by tbe tomb of General 
Hand is that of Edward Shippen, promi* 
nent in colonial and revolotionary times,, 
whose son became Chief Justice of tb» 
Supreme Court of Pennsylyanla, and on* 
of hisdaughtersi Peggy, in her eighteenth 
year, became the second wife of Benedict 
Arnold in April, 1779. 

■nrly AbolUlonliita. 

The abolition of alayery in this State In 
1780 waa due to the controlling power of 
the elements of our population whom we 
have described aa having made Lancaster 
county; and it is interesting to know that 
of all of the societies for promoting the ab- 
olition of slavery the oldest was formed in 
PennsyWania. It is recorded that a pro* 
test against slavery waa made by the So- 
ciety of Friends at Germantown as early 
as 1688, and **five days berore the battle 
of Lexington an anti-slavery society was 
formed in the old Sun Tavern at Phila- 
delphia, which was reorganized atter tbe 
Revolution, when Benjamin Franlclin be- 
came ita President, and from 1784 it had 
a long career of usefulness." 

It was a Lancaater countian, William 
Wright, who first suggested the "Under- 
ground Railroad," or avstematie concert 
of action to aid escaped slaves to safe 
refngCb The first conflict and bloodshed 
in the United SUtes under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, passed by Congress in 1850, 
occnrred in Lancaster county, near 
Christiana. And it waa the representative 
from Lancaster county in Congress, Thad- 
dens Stevens, whose influence and leader- 
ship accomplished the enfranchisement 
of the emancipated slaves. 
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Fr«« KdaoAtlon* 

The tame dominant tpiiit^ in hit earlier 
ieffltlatiye career, prevented the oyer- 
throw of the Liberal School Law, and 
firmly eatabliabed tbe free school tjstem 
of this Oommon wealth* It it a fact for 
every Penntylyanian to be prond of that 
ve have had free education from the 
beginning of the Commonwealth* In New 
England one of Ita foremoet States had 
not a free tobool tystem till within tbe 
present generation. And we may boast 
not only of the liberality, bnt also of the 
gallantry of our Commonwealth, for we 
have never in PenntyWanla denied to 
females eqnal rights with males in oar 
schools* It a'ss very Ute nntil they came 
to that idea In New England, where the 
girls conld go to school only when tbe 
room was not needed for tne boys. 

The first school in Lancaster county 
was estahtlshed as early as 1713 hy Swiss 
Mennonites in the Pequea Valley, near 
the present site of Willow BtreeL Tbey 
erected a log house to serve for their re- 
ligions meetings on Sunday and for 
school during the weelc 

The first Sabbath-school in this coun- 
try was opened in Lancaster county by 
Ludwig Hacker in 1740, more than a gen- 
eration before Robert Raikes started 
Sunday-schools In England in 1780. This 
enterprise for the religions instruction of 
youth was conducted on Saturday after- 
noon, the Sabbath of tbe Seventh Day 
Baptists* It continued prosperously for 
thirty-seven years until 1777, when tbe 
Battle of Brandy wine turned tbe school 
house Into a hospital for wounded troops. 
Judge Pennypacker has a collection of 
881 tickets that were used In this Sabbath- 
school, printed in 1744^ on every one of 
which is printed in Qerman a text of 
Scripture and a religious versCi 

In 1791, under the patronage of the 
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oalebratod Or. Ben{amlo Roth, iht first 
non-secterlaa BaDday-tohooI io this ooon- 
try WM oommenoed in PhlUdolphifti and 
It it onriona to learn that their fonnders 
were reviled as Sabbath breaken. There 
are now in Lancaster oountj 808 Sanday- 
■ohooli^ with an attendanoe of 88,288 
pnplla. 

Pennsylvania may boast of being the 
home of Presbyterianism in Amerioa^and 
it was here that the first Amerioan Pros* 
bytery was organised in 1705. 

The first solentifio society in America 
waa rounded here in 1744atthe8nggestion 
of Benjamin Franklin, who was afterwards 
succeeded by David Rittenhonse, the 
great astronomer and mathematical 
genlu% among whose inventions of great 
praetioal value was the metallie ther- 
mometer. 

The researches of F. R. DifTenderfier, 
Secretary of this Society, reveal that 
the third public subscription library 
that ever existed in the United States was 
that of the Lancaster Library Oompany^ 
eatablished in 1750. Its name was 
changed four years later to The Julianna 
Library, In honor of Lady Julianna Penn, 
daughter of the Barl of Pomfret^ and 
wife of Thomas Penn, one of the pro- 
prietors. 

It was a Pennsylvania botanist^ John 
Bertram, who first deacrlDed the plants 
of the new world, and a Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irishmau, Alexander Wilson, who 
was the first American ornithologist. 
The celebrated scientist. Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, sought refuge from English in- 
tolerance and spent the last ten years of 
his life In the freedom of Pennsylvania^ 
making his home In our neighboring 
oonnty of Northumberland. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, established 
in 1768, was the first hospital founded in 
this country, and connected with it was 
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the firtt Mjlam for the insane that ever 
existed in America. 

The tint bank that was ever established 
in the United States was a Pennsylyania 
enterprise. Prior to the Revolution 
nothing of the kind was known in this 
country, and we are indebted for the first 
bank to Robert Morris, under whose com- 
manding financial genius the Banic of 
North America was chartered on Decem- 
ber 81, 1781. Not until three years later 
did any rival anpear, when the Bank of 
Massachusetts was organized In Boston, 
and a few months later the Bank of New 
York and later still in the same year the 
Maryland Bank in Baltimore. 

The first tnrnplke in the United States 
was the Lancaster Turnpike, extending 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, which 
was commenced in 1792. It is estimated 
that there are now more than 400 miles of 
macadamized roads in Lancaster county. 
And It is a point of historical interest to 
the people of Lancaster county to know 
that not only dia they have the first 
macadamized highway in their county, 
but also the first railroad of any consid- 
erable length, that which was bnllt from 
Philadelphia to Columbia^ a distance of 
eighty miles. 

In connection with the subject of trans- 
portation, although this is an inland 
county, we are reminded that the worid 
is Indebted to Lancaster county for the 
man who first successfully introduced the 
application of steam to navigation. 
Robert Fulton was bom in Little Britain 
township in 1766, and the old stone house 
where he was born and reared is one of 
the famous places of pilgrimage in the 
county. His boat^ "Olermont," was 
launched on the Hudson river in 1807. 
He had previously invented a torpedo or 
submarine boat when abroad, and in 1801, 
under the patronage of the French Gov- 
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ernmont^ while making a public test he 
remained an hoor under water and goided 
the torpedo around the harbor of Brest. 
Fulton was an aooompUthed artist, and 
with hit penoil tuoceeded in providing 
meant for hit eduoation. When he went 
to Bngland be made hit home with bit 
fellow countryman, Benjamin Wett| the 
firtt great American painter, who was a 
native of the adjoining county of Cbetter* 

Benjamin West executed at Lanoastery 
in 1762, for William Henry, a gunsmith, 
a picture representing the death of So- 
crates, which contained the first 
figure be ever painted from life. Tbie 
painting is in possession of a descend- 
ant of Henry living near Bethlehem. 
Henry afterward became a Justice of the 
CourtSi He was a man of enterprise and 
refined culture, and he extended the hos- 
pitalities of hit houte to many vitltiog 
foreignert and men of lettert and tcience 
of hit own country. It wat during a visit 
to hit house that Thomat Paine wrote a 
portion of '* The Critit " over the tigna- 
tnre '* Common Sense." His ton, John 
Joteph Henry, who llet buried in the 
Moravian burying ground, in Lancatter, 
became the Pretident Judge of the Gourtt 
of Lancatter county in 1781, and he wat 
dittinguithed not only for hit legal learn- 
ing, but alto for his mechanical genint. 
He wat the inventor of the torew-auger. 

Lancatter county hat given to the 
world a great number of important me- 
ebanical inventlont. Among them wat 
the tteam plow, which created a great 
tentation, invented by Joteph Fawket, 
who wat born and reared in Bart town- 
thlp, and it now living retired and greatly 
retpected in California. He wat the in- 
ventor of a number of agricultural imple- 
mentt, and bis tteam plow wat firtt ex- 
hibited on the Fair Grounds at Lancaster 
in August. 1859, and the next month a 
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praotleal teet wm made at Freeport| 
niinoia, where he wm awarded a prise of 

«8,ooa 

Another ImportaDt Lanoatter oonnty 
tDTention, now in nniyersal use among 
agriealtoriata, it the doable com tboyel 
harrow, patented in 1860 by Jacob 
Mowrer ; and hU aon, Nathaniel Mowrer, 
when a lad of only eighteen years, in- 
vented the corn-cob crnsher and the de- 
terminating machine f jr extracting the 
eye oat of corn before grinding. 

In hia yalnable paper read before this 
Booiety, William B. Wilson, of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, whose early experience 
in the telegraphic service was with OoU 
Thomas A. Scott, during the early days 
of the Rebellion, says: " Lancaster city 
has the honor of hearing the first dick of 
an electric telegraph Instrament on the 
first telegraph line bnilt for commercial 

purposes in this country The first 

fruit of the experimental telegraph line 
built for Professor Morse between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore was a line built 
between flarrisburg and Lancaster, 
along the tracks of the Harrisburg, Ports- 
mouth, Mount Joy and Lancaster rail- 
road, which was completed November 24^ 
1846, and the first messsffe was trans- 
mitted on January 8, 1846." 

Many more facts of a similar kind might 
be gathered from our local records in il- 
lustration of the mental activity, the 
patriotism, the industry and thrift of the 
people whose names are identified with 
our early history, and all these points and 
incidents of our history arc interesting 
and instructive as evidence of the charac- 
ter and condition of our ancestors, whose 
lives and achievements, the better we know 
them, are calculated to deepen our respect 
for them and make us all the more sealous 
in fostering a Just local pride. 

The lesson that is most Impressive from 
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thtt frllmpM at the early history of our 
eouDty, and the perils and hardahipe en- 
dared by our forefatherBi their heroic self- 
aaerifloe and patriotlam Sa thle— that aa in 
thoae pioneer daya they endured hardahipe 
and Buffered untold miaeries to build the 
fonndationa of a aoolal atruotnre theyoonld 
not expect tbemsel yea ever to enjoy, labor- 
ing wholly and nnaelfiahly for their poa* 
terity ; and aa they wiaely built on the 
anre foundations, the aolid rock of sound 
morality and religion, on faith, and in 
hope^ and for charity, iUuatrating in their 
life and ohjiracter, in their aims and pur- 
poses and in their culture and aohieve* 
ments, the elements and types of genuine 
menhood and true oitisenship— so now 
we^ who are In poaaeaaion of this magnifi- 
cent heritage, have every inapiratioo to 
meet the preaent conditiona and aoWe the 
problema of the preaent time ever in the 
same apirit^ with the same bravery, atand- 
ing firmly on the same aolid rock and 
illnatrating in our life and oonduoti to 
the utmoat of our ability, the atnrdiness 
of character which ao happily diatin- 
guiabed them and cauae ns to feel so 
justly prond of our ancestors* 

In the words of Edward Bverett: 
"Characters, like thoae of our fathers, 
services, sacrifices and sufferings like 
theirs, form a saered legacy, tranamitted 
to our veoeration, to be cherished, to be 
preaerved unimpaired, and to be handed 
down to after ageat" 



Bablt industries on the Ogtorara. 



The tabjeot asaigDed to me for ioTeetl- 
gation wM the "Eaatern Branch of the 
Ootorara and lU TribnUriee," with their 
preaant aud extinct indaatriea aa far aouth 
aa the hamlet of Bteeleviile. 

1 have carefully examined the geography 
and hiatory of tbia region and find much 
that ia inaccurate and many Important 
landmarlca mipsing. Although I have 
peraonal knowledge of nearly half a cen- 
to ry of thia territory, and have heard 
many of the traditiona relating thereto^ 
both hiatorioal and biographical (aome of 
the yarna rather tough ouea),yet I am not 
self-confident that my work la perfeoti 
having to cull from a maaa ot contradictory 
traditiona from equally reliable tradition- 
iata, who CTidently are impreaaed by that 
biblical text found In Seooud Theaaalon- 
lauB, aecond chapter, and fifteenth Terse^ 
which readsi *' Stand fast and hold the 
traditiona which ye have been taught'* 
I haTe endeayored to verify the reaulta 
of my inveaiigation which I now have the 
honor to preaent to thla learned aociety. 

Here I deeire to extend my thanka to 
Hon, Wm. McGowan, Poatmaater John 
Borland, both of Chrlatianai and to 
'Squire H. B. Bower, of Weat Oroya, 
Cheater county, for valuable aaalatanoe 
rendered In compiling and collating thia 
iMord. 

I alao want to enter my proteat agalnat 
a very common apelling of the term Octo- 
rara. The ending of the laat ayllable 
ahould bo an a and not an o. The name 
Ootorara la of Indian origin and waa uaed 
to designate a sub-tribe of Indiana, having 
a village or encampment near the ea^rn 
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bftokg of this atream on landa now owned 
by L»wia Newcomer, of Upper Oxford 
towDBliip^ Cheater county. 

fliatory and traditiona are alike ailent aa 
to whether they belonged to the tihawaneae 
or Delawarea. The term ia alao applied «o 
the entire aontheaaternalope of Lanoaater 
oouDty, which ia drained by thla atream. 
The name haa alao been appropriated by 
at leaat five ehurohea. The poat-oflBoe at 
Andrewa Bridge la named Octorara^ and 
nnmerooa beneficial and aooial organize- 
tlona have borne thia title. 

The Eaatern Branch of the Ootorarala 
formed by the union of the watera of Baok 
run, WlUlama run, Pownall'a rnn and 
Pine ran. £ach of tbeae atreama haa ita 
aoaree near the waterahed of the Mine 
Hill range. 

Thla region, in which are found the 
many aonroea of the numeroua trlbu- 
tarlea contributing to the formation of 
thla romantic and beautiful atream, la now 
included in the townahip of Sadabury, 
where the firat aettlementa, in what ia 
now Lanoaater county, were made while 
the territory waa yet In the mother county 
of Cheater preyioua to the organization 
of Lancaater county in 1729. Thia terri- 
tory on either aide of the inter-county 
line waa largely aettled by Frlenda, they 
being Induoed to locate here becauae of 
the Penn reaervation of one tbouaand 
acrea of land, which waa here eatabliahed 
immediately aouth of what ia now the Gap 
atatlon, on the Pennaylyania Railroad. 
This reaeryation waa auryeyed at the time 
Wm. Penn ylalted King Wopatbtha, of 
the Bhawaneae Indian tribe, A. D. 170a 
Thla trant of land iaatiU known aa Penn'a 
Manor, the name being perpetuated 
throngh title deeda, notwithatandiug 
Penn named the reaerration Springtown, 
a Tery appropriate name. 

Several of thoae who accompanied 
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Peon on this oooasioD, serying at staff 
offloers, as it were, to the proprietor, also 
pre-empted traoU of land in this Ticlolty. 
some of which were in the PequeaYalley, 
then known as Conestoga, and others on 
the sonthern slope of the hills extending 
sooth of and embracing the ground upon 
which Christiana now stands* 

To return to tbe snbjeot proper, I 
think I can truth fnlly assert that no 
stream within the boundaries or conflnes 

 

of Lancaster county can show such utili- 
zation of its water power in the past auil 
present as the Eastern Branch of the Oo- 
torara and its tributaries from the diTcrbC 
sources to its mouth. Particularly was 
this true during the early half of the 
nineteenth century. The longest tributary 
to tbe Baa tern Branch of the Octorara 
Is known as Buck run. It is an intra- 
county branch, and rises on the southern 
slope of the Mine Hill ridge^ on the farm 
owned and operated for years by Hon. 
Wm. Hamilton, recently Senator, repre- 
senting Lancaster county in the General 
Assembly. This branch, about three miles 
long, meanders through the farms known 
as Maxwell's, Webster's and others, re- 
ceiylng contributory branches. Where It 
enters the farm of Jacob Townsend It is 
now, and has been for more than a half 
century, under contribution by the Town- 
send saw inUl, which was bniU in 1841 by 
John Townsend, father of the present pro- 
prietor. Near to the saw mill is the 
Smyrna creamery, reoently erected. One- 
half mile down the stream we find a flour- 
ing mill, known as Spring mill, in good 
condition. It was built by John Town- 
send, Sr., in 1841, and is now owned and 
operated by John F. Reed. Along the road 
leading from Smyrna to Chriatlana the 
stream was again four decades since laid 
under tribute by one Christopher Corbett, 
a neculiar character, who may have been 
an ancestor of the notaa pugilisti 
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He erMted mills for tawinff timber and 
oleanlng oloTereeed, but tbeir ezitteDee 
waa of abort daratioD, and even the ruina 
have been obliterated. On thla atream, 
in the western part of Chrlatiana^ atanda 
an nnnaed flouring mill, which was 
erected A. D. 1816 by Dr. Robert Ag« 
new, father of the late Professor DsTld 
Hayea Agnew, M. D., who for yeara waa 
professor of surgery In his alma mater, 
the CJnWeralty of PennsylTanla. The 
qnalnt old farm hoose^ In which the pro* 
feaaor waa born, la still In good repair. 
For yeara the driveway leading to the 
farm buildings was on the embankment 
of the mill pond, 

Thia mill wia known as Earnest's, sod 
later aa Hanway'% but the power has been 
aoandoned and decaying walls guard the 
aite. If you will pardon the digreasion I 
will atate that thia mill waa the acene of 
the premeditated, atrocious diabolical 
▼lolation of the constitution of these 
United States, by which act one Reuben 
Chambers, although not speolfieslly men- 
tioned in that instrument, neverthelesB 
waa entitled to all the rlghta and immuni* 
tiea guaranteed to cltisena of thla nation, 
yetk notwithatandlng thia aaaured proteo* 
tion, he waa deprlTcd of Taluabie property, 
to wft : aundry bags of aumac topa and 
berrle^ aa depicted by a former narrator. 
Although foreign to my subject, yet, fol- 
lowing closely the text of his biographers, 
permit me to aaaert that the world may 
never know what waa loat to humankind 
by thia wanton deatruction of Rhas Gla- 
brnm, alnoe Reuben waa famed for manu- 
facturing and compounding medicinal 
preparationa unthought of by the medical 
profeaaion. 

ReubcD, alone of all the great army of 
▼eteriUAriana, could provoke emesis In 
equines. I think 'Squire Evana' Braek- 
biU'e gray mare was the subject of the 
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experiment »t a period After ber tobjuga* 
tion by meant of the blue hone earth 
which was loaded with ttones. 

The Williamt ran ritea on the Maxwell 
farm a few hundred yards from the aonroe 
of Buck run, and paBsea throngh the 
farma of Rea Moore, Calvin Carter and 
laaao 8lokom, and then forms a junction 
with Buck run on the western border of 
Christiana. 

The Pownall run rises on the Hathaway 
farm, runs a southerly ooursey crossing and 
reorossing the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
empties into the Williams run near the 
oonfluenoe oi that stream with Buck run. 
After the union of these waters the stream 
enters the Noble mill pond to contribute 
to the formation of the East Branch of 
the Octorara. The inter* county stream, 
known as Pine run, continues as the east- 
ern boundary of Lancaster county for 
one and one-half miles north of Christi- 
ana, when the inter-county line leaves the 
stream on the farm of Benjamin Pownall 
and bears off northeast to the course of 
the stream. Pine run rises near the site 
of the former Asbnry Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, on the farm of Mrs. Shaw, on 
the southern slope of the Gap hills. One- 
hslf mile south of its course are found 
the ruins of Lear's mills comprising 
flouring, sawing and clover mills. These 
mills were formerly Oest's mills. Con- 
tinuing south, near to Sadsbury meeting 
house, thirty years ago, was the Amos 
Townsend saw milL Below these ruins 
we find the site of the Denny machine 
shops, unused for years. 

Within the borough of Christiana 
water power was furnished by Pine run, 
which was utilized lor nearly sixty years 
to furnish power for the foundry and 
machine shops now operated by the 
Christiana Machine Company, but the 
power has not been used for eight years, 
having been supplanted by steam power. 
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The head waters of Pine mn are now 
utilized bj the borough ot Ohrietiana In 
furnishing the water supply to her inhab- 
itants. The water is condueted by small 
pipes leading from springs to a common 
xeserroir or basin, from wbloh it flows to 
the borough through larger pipes by 
gravity, a distance of two miles» Within 
the borough there is a head pressure of 
one hundred and sixty feet^ rendering 
fire engines unnecessary. The water is 
generally distributed through the toxrn 
and is assuredly an excellent system of 
water supply, furnishiug as it does to 
Christiana the most potable water of any 
borough or town in Lancaster county. 
Neither mud nor microbes need apply. 

After the confluence of Buck and Pine 
runs in Noble's dam, the name of the 
Eastern Branch of the Ootorara is glTcn 
to the stream. This dam is In the southern 
part of Christiana and furnishes nower to 
driTC a flouring and feed mllL Years ago 
there were saw and plaster mills attached. 
These mills are yet known as Noble's 
millii Forty years ago they were owned 
and operated by Thomas Whitson, of 
anci-slayery fame^ the father of Thomas 
Whitson, Esq., of the Lancaster Bar. 
These mills are now in the occupancy of 
Henry Rakestraw, who also operates a 
creamery nearby. South of NobleTille, on 
the old Noble farm, now owned by Henry 
Rakestraw, are found the ruins of a 
woolen factory which was burned fifty 
years ago. 

Near this locality the stream is reln- 
foroed by the waters of Valley run, which 
rises in Bart township^ flows In a south- 
erly course past Ban meeting house, then 
adopts an easterly direction to its month. 
The first utilisation of Its waters was sixty 
years ago, when Hood's tanyard exacted 
tribntcb Only tradition can point the site. 

Journeying down the stream, we find 
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the chopping mill and oreamery of Cyrus 
Brincon. ThU building a half oentory 
ago was a woolen faotory known as Rose 
HUL Later, lime spreaders were hera 
mannfaetnred. Both enterprises were 
managed by Lewis Cooper. 

One mile oast of this plant we find the 
rains of the finrnt Mill, formerly known 
as the firiok Mill, built by Samuel Irwin 
In 1826, and tor years owned by his son. 
Bills Irwin ; then later the property of 
Wm. Bpenoer* In 1858 it was burned ; 
the site alone remains. This mill was 
being operated during the time of the 
Christiana riots by Castner Hanway, whoy 
with Biijah Lewis and Jos. Soarlat^ was 
tried for treason to the United States by 
reason of being implioated in this first 
battle of the great American conflict for 
human liberty and the emancipation of 
the American slave. The scene of this 
resiscance to tyrants in obedience to Ood 
was on the south b*nk of this stream, 
about two miles distant from Christians. 

Near the confluence of this stream from 
the west tne East Branch receives a trib- 
utary from the mother county, known 
as Glen run, evidently a token of mater- 
nal love. This stream rises in Sadsbury, 
Chester county, flows southwest through 
the borough of Atglen, Immediately north 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. On this 
stream, years ago^ vas the Buckley forge^ 
known as Greenwood. The buildings are 
now used as a foundry for manufacturing 
Iron novelties, especially Mrs. Potts' sad 
Irons. The C half ant Company operates 
the works» 

In the southern part of the town are 
found the ruins of Crawford milL Glen 
run supplied the power. This mill fur^ 
nished great quantities of cornmeal for 
export during the time of the famine in 
the emerald of the ocean. 
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When her cbfldran like lost Israers trll>M 
were scattered ae the leaves* 

Yei ronud every standard but their own 
are twining laarel wreatba 

Od a braDoh of Glea run, flowlDfs 
from the east, the rains of Boyd's mill 
are found. A oreamery ooouples the 
site. 

Near the conflaenoe of this stream with 
the East Branch a tioaring mill, late 
knovD as Ann's, now Fersoson's, is be- 
ing operated. Below this mill we oome to 
Mereer's dam, which, like all dams on the 
Bast Branch, is long and rather narrow. 
A half oentnry since this dam furnished 
power for two flouring millsi which were 
built in the last century by one Downing, 
saith tradition. Evans, in his ** History of 
Lancaster County," says by Sterrett 
Brothers in 1781. These mills ground 
much of the wheat raised in Pequea valley 
on its way to the Wilmington markets 
They were also used to grind corn for 
Ireland during the lamiue, at which time 
they were operated by John Mercer, father 
of Captain John Q. Mercer, late of Lan- 
caster oity. Years since one of these 
mills was converted into a paper board 
mill, but this industry is on the wane. 

Flowing into Mercer's dam from the 
Chester county side is an unnamed stream 
on which forty years ago was a tilt-ham- 
mer shop for the manufacture of mow- 
ing and cradling scythes operated by 
James Moore. Here at Mercer's mills a 
covered bridge spans the stream. The 
road leads toward Cochranville, Chester 
oounty. From Mercer's mills to Steel- 
vilie, a distance of three miles, the east 
branch flows through what a Western 
eowboy would denominate a mountain 
gorge, bounded on either side by ranges 
of lofty hills, broken at intervals by 
canons through which some tributary 
flows. The rocky ledges and stony char- 
acter of the soil, with a forty-five degree 
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eleTfttion of the hUUidei^ randen any 
attempt at oulUTaiion impossible antil 
the Uble land is reaobed« These hills. 
eoTered as they are with a foliage pre- 
seotingall the Taried tints of the rainbow, 
present to the loTer of natural soenery a 
panorama wonderful to behold. 

Here in these mountain fastnesses na- 
ture has hidden many of her ohoioest 
floral germs. Here in the sweet seclusion 
of nature's first temples snoh eminent 
botanists as H. H. Bower, Esq., of West 
Grove, Chester oounty, and the late How- 
ard W. Oilbert. formerly of the Laneaster 
city High School, received the inspiration 
which carried them into the front rank of 
•oientists. 

The grandly natural picturesqueness of 
the scenery along this part of the stream 
from the great valley to Steeleville is with- 
out rivalry in Lancaster county. 

Twenty years ago^ through the persist- 
ent efforts of Hon. Marriott B rosins, ably 
supported by the foreman of the road 
jury, the late lamented George W. Hensel, 
father of our own General W. U. Hensel, 
the Lancaster oounty oourt opened a drive- 
way alonir the western bank of the stream 
from Mercer's mills to Steeleville, which 
is Inrgely putronized by lovers of natural 
views, which are here beheld in all their 
pristine beauty. Here during the summer 
months are found eamps of those desiring 
seclusion and restful enjoyment Here 
picnickers abonnd and fishing parties are 
in evidence to eatch the gamey bassi with 
which tbe stream was stooked twenty 
years ago. 

This was the hnntfng gronn<1 of that 
famed trio of Nimrod8,Prof. Hall, of Lan- 
caster ; George Pownall and William H. 
Spronl, of Christiana, and woe betide tbe 
unlnoky grouse, quail, rabbit or squirrel 
that became the object of their unerring 
aim. 
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Down the straftm from the Meroer mflls, 
ftloDg the Brosias road, are fouDd the 
raiDs of badsbury Forge No. 1, known as 
the upper forge, and dadsbory Forge No. 
2^ known as the middle forge. They were 
purchased by James Spronl (who moTed 
tnere from White Rock Forge, Little 
BriUio township^ A. D. 1828), from 
John Withers, who also owned and 
operated Mount Eden Fnrnaoe in Bdeo 
townshipi 

A half mile down the stream we oome 
to a break in the Lancaster county range 
of hills which led to the Spronl mansion, 
near which on the surrounding plateau 
were erected barns and stables required 
to accommodate the great number of 
horses and mules used In transporting 
the smelted iron from Lancaster to the 
Badsbnry forges and to return the 
finisbed bar iron to water transportation* 
This was before the era of the Pennsyl- 
▼ania railroad. Teams were also necessary 
to haul the charcoal for the surrounding 
country to the forges, where it was con- 
sumed in the reduction of the Iron. 

I well remember, during the boom of 
1844^ of seeing processions of six to eight 
six-horse teams all engaged in hauling 
the product of a single furnace plant to 
the PennsyWania railroad. 

Near to the headquarters mansion the 
No. 2 Sadsbnry Forge, known as the 
middle forge, was in operation, No. 1 
forge furnishing ohafery iron, which was 
manufactured in No. 2 forge into octa- 
gonal bars, and were largely sold to a 
New England company, the Whitney, to 
be used in manufacturing gun barrels. 

After Mr. Sproul's death, which oc- 
curred in 1847, No. 1 forge was unuseo. 
Mr. Goodman and son continued the 
bloomery enterprise at No. 2 forge for 
some time, but the scarcity of charcoal, 
and their efforts to manufacture coke 
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haTlDg failed, this forge wM also aban- 
doned and only mine remain. 

Journeying southward the next utiliza- 
tion of the stream was without doubt the 
first effort to manufacture iron on the 
East Branch and probably wts inau- 
gurated by one Duquesne. Evans says 
by Miehiel Withers about the middle of 
the last oentury. This forge afterward 
became the property of James Buolcley. 
who purchased a large tract of land in 
this locality, a portion of which became 
the property of James Sproul, A. O. 
1837, he having purchased it from the 
Buolcley brothers, sons of James Buckley. 

Years ago, when writing up the local 
history of Chester county, I received the 
above tradition from Dr. A. Y. B. Orr, 
who was closely identified with this locality 
from his birth, lo 1809, up to his death, 
in 1880. Even the ruins of this forge are 
almost obliterated, a high stone wall, part 
of a coal house^ alone remalDlng to mark 
the site of the Duqnesne forgeb 

A half mile down the stream we come 
to the ruins of Ringwood forge, which 
was built by the Buckley brothers early 
in the present century. John McGowan, 
father of Hon. William McGowan, be- 
came proprietor of the forge in 1837 and 
here manufactured forge iron until 1848. 
Cuarles Cloud, of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, was engaged here for some years as 
proprietor, when Thomas Bailey succeeded 
to the business. Bailey attempted to 
manufacture iron from the slag of former 
operators, but failed. His assi^nee^ Wm. 
Borland, however, was successful in the 
euterpriBCi Twenty-five years ago a freshet 
tore out the plant, which was not rebuilt. 
Three-fourths of a mile below Rlngwood 
forge^ through a rift In the Lancaster 
county hills, a stream known as Knott's 
run contributes its waters to the swelling 
East Branch. On this run General 
Steele built a large cotton factory. The 
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gtream, though not aboanding in wat«r, 
famished ample fall to guarantee saffl- 
clent power. This enterprise was a failnrei 
and for years only stone walls remained 
to tell the tale of the General's Tentnre. 
Thirty years ago a paper board mill was 
ereotod on the site, but this attempt was 
abortiTe. and crnmbling walls alone ap« 
pear in eTidenoe. 

The water, after operating the largo 
factory durioff the Steele administration, 
was condneted around a spur of the 
sonthern range and by means of an 
aqueduct was again required to furnish 
power for a less pretentious eotton 
factory, but in after years this building 
was oonverted into a dwelling, and as 
such is in fair repair at present time, 
though lacking modern improvements. 
Thus far the waters of the Bast Branch 
and tributaries m their journey to the 
Susquehanna, except Olen Run and the 
Tilt-hammer stream, have only furniahed 
power for present and extinct industries 
on the Lancaster county side of the 
stream. Now the sites of decaying in« 
dustries as we enter SteeleviUe (so named 
by Oeneral Steele) are only found upon 
the Chester county side. Covered bridge^ 
Ko. 2^ is found here. Bteelevllle three 
score and ten years ago was a place 
of moment The busy mart for the 
entire region, it was not only a busmess 
centre but it was a social and political 
centre also. Her business men were of 
the moat enterprialng type. Her poli- 
ticians were patriots. Two of her citizens 
were Colonels in the Continental Armv, 
Colonel Taylor and Colonel Thompson, 
and General Steele served bis country 
with distinction during the war of 1812. 
Her matrons and maidens were amongst 
the fairest ot the fair and the hands ot 
the latter were sought in marriage by the 
gifted and educated at home and abroad. 
But SteeleviUe's prowess is no more ; it 
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is ool J a Mmotrj eroas-roads post-ofleo 
Tfllft^ fut luslenfns into obaeiuitf. B«si- 
BMS Mtf Titj is lose Tiia dieailled eHiMB 
hma dapartad. Seienoo no longer has a 
foothold. 

The lyaanm, wlileh nnmbarsd amoagai 
ita mam ben man who have adorned tlie 
professi ns, men who iiave irf van to the 
aeientific world gema from natnre's hid- 
den stores, men who iiSTe eontribnted to 
the ennobling of hamaoity, haa long 
ainee eea s e d Ita meetmga and crnmblioff 
walls whlah once eehoed in rsaponse to 
oratory alone remain* 

Here in this eomparatiTely deserted 
hamlet we riew the site of a former paper 
mill bailt by General Steele and sneooM- 
fnlly operated by him for many years, 
bat the indastry eeased shortly before 
his deatli, fifty yesrs ago^ and only yea- 
tiges of the plant are found. 

To the antiquarian ia shown the site of 
a tanyard built and operated by Thoa. 
Woods for deoadei^ but in oonseqnenee 
of the searoity of oak baric and new 
methods in oompetition this industry wss 
ditoontinued. 

The only present indastry is a flour- 
ing mill owned and operated by John 
Branii which supplies the demands of the 
surrounding fsrmerfc 

Tradition telle of a copper mine once 
worked in titeelevlUe at a time unto which 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant run- 
neth not back, traditions all fixing the 
time prcTious to the reyolutlon* Twenty- 
fiye years ago a weak effort was made to 
locate and reopen the mice, but iMyond 
locating and finding evidence of the exist- 
ence of former shafts and drifts, nothing 
wss sccomplished ; no ore was found. 

This gorge, through which the Bast 
Brauoh flows from the great iralley to 
SteeloviUe, was at one time, early in the 
present century aud even as late as forty 
years ago, as my day book shows, dotted 
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with tenement honaes whererer it «rM 
poetlble to erect a dwelling with eafe in* 
grees end ezlb There were nearly two 
aoore of them on the hillside teninted 
by the employee of the Tariona indnatriee. 
For yeera theae bQildings have been de« 
aertod* and thoae not rased by the hand 
of time are faat orumbling Into rain. 
The only habitation except the old cotton 
mill on this atretoh of three milea is 
the Qoodman mansion, erected on the 
lawn of the former Spronl home and 
which ia now owned by Thomaa Grieati a 
brother of onr townaman, EUwood Grieat^ 
editor of the Lancaater Inquirer. Thomaa 
Grieat owna and operatea a large farm on 
the table landa adjacent to the manaion 
honaOi 

The southeastern slope of Laneaater 
oonnty drained by the Octorara haa not 
only been celebrated in the paat and pre- 
aent for its indnatries and agricultural 
production, but the people compriaed 
within its area, principally deacendanta of 
Engliah Frlenda and bcotoh-Iriah Prea- 
byterians, are noted for induatry, integ- 
rity, intelligence and piety; imbued aa 
they are with a lore for oItU and religions 
liberty, their patriotism is intertwiced 
with their religious oonTictionsi and their 
aympathiea reach out to other lands leas 
fortunate in their forms of gofcrnment. 

In conclusion, permit me to say in 
peraonificatlon of our good old city of 
Lancaater that no brighter jewela bedeck 
her starry crown, aa yon well know, than 
aome of the gema gathered from the 
▼alley of the Octorara. 

Still laughingly on tbe East Branob flows. 
By the bAonted dell where the base! grows ; 
Ever onward, neyer flnding repose. 

Por ita waters so sparkling and clear; 
Enriching the yerdure on its sinuous shores* 
Willln<;ly giving of its bounteous stores, 
AS it hastens along o*er Its pebbly floors, 

A creation of God for his children so dear 



SOME HELFFENSTEIN LEHBRS. 



The ReTerond John C.Albertat Helffen- 
■tein WM pMtor ot the Reformed Church 
of LancMter from 1776 to 1770. He wm 
borD Id the Palatinate, February 16^ 1748. 
aud died at Oermantown, Pa., May 17, 
1790. He was the bod of the Ber. Peter 
Heiffenateio, Superintendent of Churchoa 
at Sinsheim. In 1773 he came to America, 
accompanied by his half-brother, the 
Beir. John H. HeKrlch, and the Rct. 
J. O. 6ebhard« Helf rich settled in Lehigh 
county and his charge baa ever since been 
occupied by one of his descendants. Geb- 
hard became pastor at ClaTeraclc, N. T., 
where he founded a literary institution. 
Helffenstein died comparatiTely young, 
but was a celebrated preacher, and seTcral 
Tolnmes of his sermons were published. 
BcTen Reformed ministers were his de- 
scendants and bore his namcb 

While Helffenstein was pastor in Lan- 
caster he was an earnest patriot. It fre- 
quently became his duty to preach to the 
Hessian prisoners who were kept here. 
On one occasion he preached on the text, 
Isaiah 62 : 8—*' For thus saith tbe Lord, 
Te have sold yourselves for nought and 
ye shall be redeemed without money." 
This sermon caused a good deal of excite- 
ment and offense among the captives. On 
another occasion he preached a discourse 
in the evening on the words : " If the son 
shall make you free ye shall be free in- 
deed,'' when the excitement became so 
great that it was deemed necessary to ac- 
company him home with a guard. Once 
he preached to the American soldiers on 
their departure for the scene of conflict 
from the words : " If God be for ns who 
can be against us?" 
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Some yean ago it was my prlrllege to 
▼isit SiDsheim in the Palatinate, where I 
aaw the old ohuroh in whieh the Helffen- 
Bteina preaohecU About the name time I 
found, in this country, a number of letters 
written by the members of the family 
who remained in Europe to their brother 
in Amerioa, As early letters of this kind 
are extremely rare^ it has occurred to me 
to translate several specimens, and I offer 
them to the Historical Society in the hope 
that though antiquated they will not be 
found uninteresting. 

The first is a letter from the father to 
his son in America : 

81H8HXIM, June 8k 1772. 

Mt Dsar Son : Though it grieves me 
greatly to live separate from you, and 
chat I can entertain no hope of ever visit- 
ing you In America, I yet rejoice in your 
fortunate change of circumstances. May 
Qod irrant us all a new heart so that we 
may walk in his lear ! Beware of sec- 
tarians and remain faithful to the true 
doctrine to which thou hast sworn. 

If the Lord sufiers me to live awhile 
longer you shall find in me a true and 
faithful rather, who will not suffer you to 
want if it is in his power to prevent it. 
In the package you will find : 1. Da 
Boso's sermons in 4 to ; 2. Staokhouse's 
** System of Doctrine^" seventh volume. 
If you should receive the part in which 
one of the sheets is defeotivo suffer it to 
remain unbound until I have an oppor- 
tunity of supplying a complete copy. 3. 
Saurin's sermons in six volumes; 4 
Dunckel's *' Funeral Sermons;" 6. Gro- 
nau on the Twenty-fifth Psalm; 6. 
**Theologla Pastoralis Practice," four 
volumes bound and one unbound ; 7. A 
package of underwear. In the sealed 
book I have placed a gold piece with 
which you may pay the freight. I would 
gladly have sent more, but the price of 
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^rftln Is Tery luw and I have bad to send 
all I bad for sale at great ezpeoae to Hel- 
delberip, asitia now illegal to sell grain 
anywhere but at tbe giain market. If 
yon can indicate a reliable meana of con- 
Teyanoe I will send you a package of 
books oTery year ; and If yon are in need 

of anything write to me promptly 

I bave written to Pastor Weyberg and be 
will send yon my letter. 

Tour brother will not remain in tbe 
Palatinate, and if I can get a position else- 
where 1 shall also leave my fatherland. 
I release yon from yonr promise to Louisa 
the more readily because loan see no way 
of coming to you. When yon make up 
your mind to get married consider yirtno 
firat of all, but also give aome oonaidera- 
tion to property ; for a minister wbo does 
not secure some possessions by marriage 
Is sure to su£fer all bis life. 

If there is anything which yon desire 
do not hesitate to write. I must now 
close— more another timcw God be with 
yon and with na all 1 I remain 
Your faithful Fatber, 

P. E1KLFFEN8TEIK. 

The second letter of tbe series waa writ- 
ten six years later by a brother who re- 
mained in the fatherland. In the trane- 
latlon I have considerably abridged It, 
but all that is of general interest has been 
preserved. 

Dbarest, Best, Most-iSei^oyed 
Brotheb: Providence has at last af- 
forded me an opportunity of writing to 
yon to inform you that your excellent 
father, your sister and I are still in the 
land of the living. But what shall be the 
fate of this letter ? What diatant lands, 
what nations will it have to visit ? Per* 
haps my prayers will pierce the clouds 
end ascend to Him who loves to hear 
ihem, when they are sincere, so that my 
letter may finally reach you. Are you 
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still allYQ. O dearest brother? Or hM 
death feathered yoa with the thoasands 
that have fallen before his slokle ? How 
sad it Is to ilye in snoh nnoertainty eon* 
oerning onr dear ones ! O, wonid that 
yon were still in yonr fatherland with me 
in our qniet, peaoefnl oottage— how joy* 
onsly wonld the stream of time flow on 1 

How shall I begin and what shall I Arst 
tell yon ? I oan relate bnt a fnw of the 
important erents that hsTe ocenrred 
si nee last I wrote to yon and these bnt 
briefly. A year and a-half ago the 
worthy pastor at Wistloob, Sanerbrnnn, 
passed away, and the Chnrch Oonnoll 
called onr father to be his snooessor ; the 
Court, howeTer, interfered and granted 
the position to Inspector Hasse, of Lan- 
tern. The resnlt was a law snlb Our 
father had an interTiew with the Prince 
£iector and it was finally determined that 
he waa to receive 300 thalers annually 
from Wissloch (by way of compensation) 
in addition to his proyions salary. Now 
we are comfortable in Binshetm. Wirt 
has been called to Lantern, and Eooh, 
reocor of Bretteo, has become the assis- 
tant pastor at this place. 

Your correspondent has been for three 
months pastor at Hilsbsob; bnt is re- 
quired to pay to the superannuated min- 
ister Brann 600 thalers annually, to his 
wife, if she should surrive him, 150, and 
after her death 60 to their daughter, who 
suffers from epilepsy. His engagement 
with Franlein Ton Schmidt was broken 
at her request, and he is married to the 
daughter of Captain Bannegls» now a 
member of the Council of Administra* 
tion, bearing the title of GoTernment 
Councillor. 

The winter of 1776-7 was for me Tcry 
depressing. I suffered from a nerrous 
disease which brought me near to death 
and did not leaTc me until spring. I am 
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ftgftln restored, bat mm reiy nerroas and 
must be Tory sbstemious, especially in 
labor. I mast beware of e?ery thiuf; that 
might proTe exoitiofl:, and unless I am 
I>anioolarly well dare not Tentare to read 
a tragedy or an affecting story for fear of 
suffering the most painful consequences. 

Our sister has been marrie<i, and to 
whom ? I am sure yon cannot guess! It 
is our consin Helffenstein. He is pastor 
at Sohoenau, two miles from Heidelberg. 
He has already greatly improved in dis- 
position. I hope our sister, who has 
much spirit and is fully able to control 
him. will be able to effect still further im- 
prorement. Our cousin Louise is also 
married. Her husband's name is Weid- 
enhahn. He owns a linen factory and has 
the title of Commercial Councillor. She 
corresponds with me and, besides her 
sister, is my dearest friend. 

In the Reformed Church of the Palati- 
nate rcTolntion follows revolution. A 
year ago the entire ministry agreed, on 
acoount of present onnditioas, to appoint 
flve of their number deputies and to 
grant them a printed power of attorney 
to act in their name. These five men have 
not as yet accomplished a great deal, but 
order has been restored in the Council 
ani no one is oppressed. Appointments 
are granted without the payment of 
money, and the administration of the 
church is more economically conducted. 
The Commission consists of Pfaltz, French 
pastor in Mauheim; Herzogenrath, French 
pastor in Manheim ; Kling, inspector in 
NeuBUidt; Kilian, Superintendent of 
Schools in Lsdenburg, and our father. 
This commission is to bo permanent and 
is to have entire control of the Reformed 
Churches of the Palatinate ; if any one 
of the members should dte the surviyors 
are to choose his successor. 

In Germany a fire has been started ; it 
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Is yefe only glowing^ but the blase mast 
oome ; and then slas I for ns. Its oaiise is 
the resent desth of the eleotor of BstsHs, 
The Qaeen or Austria and Bohemia 
has seised some territories to which 
oar soToreign, as the nearest relatiTe, 
is held to have a prior rights and this the 
other States will not suffer. The pre- 
parations for war between Austria and 
Prussia are terrible, and streams of blood 
must flow unless the angel of peaoe should 
extend the oHto branch between the oon- 
teetants, and clear up the hearens that 
are now pregnant with terror. 

I haTe to inform you that we have be- 
oome interesied in a silver mine, only six 
miles distant from this place. Our pros- 
pects are pretty good, for after tue pre- 
sent year we are promised from 25 to 80 
reichsthaler monthly per sharcw Of 
course^ we hare had to pay assessments 
for two years* but the returns of a single 
month will reimburse our expenses. 
Father has two shares, and my sister and 
I each have one. 

A truce to all this, which must remind 
you of the style of the newspipersi and 
which gives me so little satisfaction. Let 
me devote the present hour to something 
that Is better. How are you prospering, 
my dearest brother? Friendship antl 
love, I seem to hear you say, transform 
my days Into an everlasting spring ; my 
faithful wife and the pledges of our love 
ave a never failing fountain of the purest 
joy. When I return from the labors of 
my profession my wife's greeting and 
the innocent prattle of my children cause 
me to forget the troubles of the day. A 
knock at the door announces a visitor 
and Helfrich or my faithful Oebhard 
hastens to my embrace. O, that such 
bliss might long be yours ! May there 
be no dark days in your spring, no 
thunder clouds in your blessed summer. 
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Doyoo Mk how I prosper? Dearatt 
brother, I OADOot apeak of my owd ezlafe* 
enoe In sueh exalted termai My path if 
oot atrewn with roaeii bat I am oot often 
prioked by thoma and am oontented. 
Solitary walka through the yalley or 
aoroaa the amUin^ flelda— aoiue beaatifal 
book — ^tha oare of my flowera and other 
rnatio employmenta, theae are my moat 
pleasant reoreationa ; and thaa my daya 
paai quietly away. Sometimea, it ia trne^ 
I ieel greatly dapreaaed, bat religion, 
reaaon and the power of will aoon raatore 
my coarage. 

January 9^ 17T7. During the paat year 
I haye auffered many triala, and I pray 
that you and youra may have been pro- 
tested in the midat of danger *<0, 

mighty ruler of the unlTerae^ dlreot the 
aword to return to ita aoabbard. Grant 
pease to the sountries whish auffsr from 
ths aoourgs of war. Bleaa eapeelally my 
brothera and my friend Qebhard I If it ia 
Thy will— if it ia for their welfare— bring 
them bask to their faihsrland ; or at Isast 
auffsr ms to bshold tbsir fass bsfors I 
oloas my sysa in dsath." Thsas are ths 
praysra which I offer to HsaTsn at ths 
beginning of anothsr ysar. 

* • • * • 

[Hsre follow four pagea of eztraeu 
from the diary of the writer. They are 
beautiful and tender; but aa they are 
purely peraonal they may be omitted. ] 

The writer oonoludes : 

*' Dear brother, when may I ezpeot to 
resslTe a letter? Three yeara hare passed 
ainoe laat we heard from you. Our dear 
father expeota you to jrrite often— do not 
diaappoint him. He wanta to know how 
muny grandohlldren he haa, and aenda 
hia bleaaing to them alL Many frienda 
deaire to be remembered* 

'*Dear brother, tell ua about your sir- 
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oamttoDOMi We should also be glad to 
know your opinion of the war that ia now 
raging In Amerloa. Perhapa It la not 
aafe to write about anoh matten^ bat you 
win at leaat join na In our prayer for the 
•peedy reatoratlon of peaoeb 

" Once more^ farewell ! Do not forget 
thoie who so often apealc of yon — who 
long to be with yon — and who think of 
you dally. Bapeolally remember him who 
will loTe you aa long aa there la a drdp of 
blood In hia Telna. Do not forget 
Your moat faltbfal orothar. 

HBLFFEKSTBIN." 

BTMtsamai, April U, ITTSp 



i 



THE EARLY TBLE6RAPE 



A few weeks ago, apon the suggeetion 
of my fHend, William U. Hensel, I ao- 
oepted an inyitation to oome to LaDcaater 
and read my historical paper on ''The 
Telegraph in Peace and War»" as it oon- 
tained some historical matter of local in- 
terest to Lancastrians. Upon more de- 
liberate consideration, however, I con- 
cluded that it would be imposing too 
much upon your indulgence to read it in 
its entirety, and that it would be better 
to cull from it those portions relating to 
this locality and add material in my pos- 
session which would interest you. This I 
have done, and in doing it been enabled 
to bear testimony to unrecorded deeds of 
some Lancaster men, and put in shape for 
preservation by your society some events 
in which Lancaster city and county were 
the fields where they occurred. 

A portion of this material I have had 
in type for limited circulation, but the 
nugor part is now presented for the first 
time and the whole of it put in form to 
be of interest, if not of value. 

The recent destruction of the Columbia 
bridge prompted my writing a sketch of 
it, so that there might be a record made 
of its continuous history, and I will open 
this paper with that sketch : 

"The Columbia Bridge," whether in 
the singular or collective sense, has en- 
countered as much, if not more, dis- 
aster than usually falls to the lot of such 
structures. Its history, beginning in the 
first and now running in the declining 
half of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century has been marked by financial and 
physical woes, and yet, as one element 
after another has tried its destructive 
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powers upon it, it has nobly tamed from 
its tribulations and offered fresh defiance 
to its foes. 

The suooess of the Philadelphia and 
Lancaster turnpike road between those 
two cities, and that of the Lancaster and 
Susquehanna, completed in 1808, between 
Lancaster and Columbia, gtLve an impe- 
tus to turnpike road construction and 
bridge building, and stimulated the for- 
mation of companies to accomplish those 
results. As Pennsylvania was the centre 
of the progressive transportation move- 
ments of the time, it became also the 
centre for the promotion of those com- 
panies, and gave freely of its means to 
aid in advancing their projects. Not the 
least of the projected public improve- 
ments was the bridging of the Susque- 
hanna at Columbia. That enterprise 
found life on the 28th of March, 1809, 
when Qovemor Shnon Snyder approved 
an act, entitled " An act authorizing the 
Oovemor of Pennsylvania to incorporate 
a company for the purpose of making and 
erecting a bridge over the river Susque- 
hanna, in the coimty of Lancaster, at or 
near Columbia." In that act Stephen 
Qirard, William Sanson, James Yan- 
uxem, John Perot, Henry Pratt, Thomas 
McEwen, Martin Dubbs and Thomas S. 
Lewis of the city of Philadelphia ; John 
Hurley, Absaham Witmer, Casper Shaff- 
ner, Jr., Jacob Strickler, James Wright 
and Samuel Miller, of the county of Lan- 
caster, and William Barber, John Stew- 
art and Godfrey Lenhart, of the county 
of York, were appointed commissioners 
to receive subscriptions to the capital 
stock, which was placed at $400,000. 
This was a great undertaking for those 
days ; the length of the proposed bridge 
was unprecedented, the risks were hazar- 
dous, and the consequences of these con- 
ditions was a hesitancy on the part of the 
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pablio to sabsoribe. Although the limit 
to be readied in the nmnber of shares at 
par value of $100 each before letters 
patent oouid issue was only 1,800, it was 
not until November 19, 1811, that the 
commissioners oould certify that such 
subscriptions had been made. On that 
day the Qovemor issued the letters, and 
created the corporation under the name 
and style of ** The President, Managers 
and Company for Erecting a Bridge 
over the Susquehanna River, in the 
County of Lancaster, at or near the town 
of Columbia." In pursuance of that au- 
thority, the stockholders met December 
11, 1811, and elected William Wright as 
president ; William P. Beatty treasurer ; 
John Barber, secretary ; Thomas Boude, 
Samuel Bethel, James Wright, Samuel 
Miller, John Evans, Christian Breneman, 
John Forrey, Jr., Abraham Witmer, 
Henry Slaymaker, William Barber, Jacob 
Bichelberger and John Tomilson, man- 
agers. One of the provisions of the act 
authorizing the construction of the bridge 
was that work upon it should begin in 
three and be completed within fifteen 
years. The Legislature, by the act of 
April 2, 1811, authorized a State subscrip- 
tion of $90,000 to the stock, half of which 
was to be paid upon the completion of 
the abutments and piers and the other 
half upon the completion of the struc- 
ture. 

At a meeting of the board on Decem- 
ber 26, 1811, they provided for soliciting 
bids for plans and the erection of the 
bridge. Quite a number of plans and 
proposals were submitted, out of which 
those of Henry Slaymaker, Jonathan 
Wolcott and Samuel Slaymaker were 
selected, and on July 8, 1812, they were 
awarded the contract for erecting the 
bridge on the Burr plan, and hi ac- 
cordance with their bid upon stone 
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piers forty feet long, ten feet wide at 
the top, and twenty feet high from low 
water mark, for the snm of $1 50,000. 
The Bite selected, and upon which the 
bridge was erected, was about 1,000 feet 
feet farther up the stream than the site 
of its successors. 

The amount of stock subscribed by 
individuals at the time was but $150,000, 
whilst that by the State was provisional. 
The board and contractors thought they 
could save money by going on with the 
abutments, piers and superstructure all 
at one time, and still obtain the State's 
subscription. In this they counted with- 
out their host. After expending $78, 000, 
all that was realized from individual sub- 
scriptions, and an additional amount 
nearly equal to that of the State's first 
installment, they found that the Com- 
monwealth's subscription was unavail- 
able under the provisions of the law, and 
when they attempted to obtain legisla- 
tion to alter the terms of payment upon 
which the subscription was based, there 
developed an opposition which was strong 
enough to prevent the alteration. The 
company's and contractors' funds having 
all been expended in the incomplete work, 
and financiers refusing to loan any money 
upon such kind of security as the unfin- 
ished bridge, the board in its dilemma, 
and to save the enterprise from ruin, on 
July 5, 1813, determined upon a banking 
scheme as an aid in constructing the 
bridge. Out of this transaction came the 
funds for the completion of the bridge 
and the payment of the State's subscrip- 
tion of $90,000. 

The title of the company was changed 
on the 29th of March, 1824, to <' The Co- 
lumbia Bridge Company," and the legis- 
lation which authorized the change also 
authorized the company to carry on a 
banking business. The previous bank- 
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ing operations of the oompuiy had been 
carried on without legislatiye ounsentand 
brought it into a conflict with the au- 
thorities. From the business thus author- 
ized was evolved what is now ** The Co- 
lumbia National Banlc." After a quar. 
ter of a century of banking and bridging 
combined, the directors became con- 
vinced that the financial standing of the 
bank was constantly menaced by the 
hazardous nature of the bridge property, 
and determined upon disposing of the 
latter by sale. As early as May 1, 1852, 
they procured legislative authority to 
make such disposition of it, but it was 
not until twelve years thereafter, on the 
heels of disaster, that the sale was ac- 
complished and the Columbia Bank and 
the Columbia Bridge Company became 
two distinct corporations, and their opera- 
tions confined within the limits of their 
respective spheres. 

The bridge was completed and opened 
for traffic in 1814. It was 5,690 feet long, 
between abutments 30 feet wide, 23 feet 
above the usual level of the water, and 
composed of 53 arches resting upon stone 
piers. It was roofed over, and cost $231- 
771. The amount of capital stock sub- 
scribed was $419,000 by individuals and 
$90,000 by the Stote. All receipts in ex- 
cess of cost of bridge were applied to 
banking purposes. 

In February, 1832, a destructive ice 
A'cshet occurred in the Susquehanna. A 
gorge, where huge blocks of ice welded 
together by friction were piled up thirty 
or forty feet high, was formed several 
miles below the bridge, damming the 
stream, backed the ice and water up over 
the front street of Columbia and carried 
the bridge from off its piers. The river, 
from shore to shore, was filled for days 
with fields of fioating ice, with here and 
there a span of the bridge eddying tiirough 
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them. On the 8d and 4Ui of Febmary 
five spans of the bridge were taken away, 
on the 7th nine more, and a few days af- 
ter thirty additional ones followed, and 
the destmotion became complete. It was 
'replaced in 1834 by a stmotare which 
cost $128,726.50, with its approaches. 

The bridge of 1884 was, wth its ap- 
preaches, 5,620 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
with its bottom chords 15 feet aboTe high 
watermark. It was a covered bridge, 
had two tracks and divisions for foot 
passengers, carriages and other vehicles, 
and two towing paths, one above the 
other, for the accommodation of Bosqae- 
hanna canal traffic through the pool of 
the dam. 

When the wave of civil war struck the 
shores of the Susquehanna by the march 
of Early's division, of Swell's corps, of 
Lee's army of Northern Virginia, the 
bridge was ordered by the military au- 
thorities of the United States to be de- 
stroyed, so as to prevent its being passed 
over by the enemy. In accordance with 
that order it was entirely consumed by 
fire on Sunday, June 28th, 1863, and the 
naked piers were left to mark the most 
northerly limit reached by the army of 
the south, which, receding from that 
limit, moved southwardly until over- 
powered and disbanded at Appomattox. 
The sight of the burning bridge was a 
sublime one. The fire swept along from 
span to span until the whole structure 
was one roaring mass of angry flames; 
blazing timber hissed as they dropped in 
the stream and floated towards the dam. 
The Southern soldiers lined the right bank 
of the river and swarmed over the adja- 
cent hills, interested spectators of the 
grand display of fire's awful force. Men, 
women and children crowded the left 
bank, almost spell-bound, as the fire 
shaped fantastic colorings on sky, tree 
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and water. Then oame panic. Colombia 
had neyer before seen such a spectacle* 
** The retreat of the troops, the firing of 
the bridge, and shell and shot fUling into 
the river created a panic, and the stam- 
pede oontinned during the night, as the 
shelling of the town was anticipated." 

On the 12th of July, 1864, the Colum- 
bia Bank sold and conveyed the bridge 
franchises, piers and other property to 
Joslah Bacon, Wistar Morris, Thomas 
A. Scott, Joseph B. Myers, Edward C. 
Knight, Herman J. Lombaert and Ed- 
mund Smith. These gentlemen had, on 
July 6, 1861, met and organized the Co- 
lumbia Bridge Company in accordance 
with law, and elected Herman J. Lom- 
baert as president and Edmund Smith 
as secretary and treasurer. On the 6th 
of September, 1864, they conveyed to the 
bridge company the property, etc., which 
they had purchased from the bank. In 
186S-69 the bridge company built a new 
railroad and highwsy bridge upon the 
piers. The bridge was a ** through Howe 
truss arch.*' It consisted of 27 spans, 
was 5,890 feet long, and roofed and 
weather- boarded. Subsequently two 
iron spans were placed in the center of 
the bridge, so that the possible loss by 
fire should be reduced one-half. Some 
idea of the size and weight of the struc- 
ture can be gained from the bill of lum- 
ber which went into it. Without going 
into details, the lumber in board meas- 
ure consisted of 8,290,952 feet of white 
pine, 729,906 feet of white oak, 1,900,000 
feet of short joint shingles. It was 
opened for ordinary travel on January 4, 
1869, and partially opened for railroad 
purposes on March 1, 1869. Including 
the rebuilding and strt^ngthening of many 
of the piers, and capping them with 
dressed stone, the cost reached nearly 
$400,000. On July 1, 1879, the Columbia 
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Bridge Company oonyeyed it to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

In the destmotion of this bridge it was 
destined that an element other than those 
which entered into the destruction of the 
two preceding bridges was to try its force. 
Water and fire had had their mad rcTcls, 
and now the wind was to try one of its 
most terrific manifestations, having in 
view the bridge for its most prominent 
victim. On Batnrday, September 26, 
1896, a storm was reported as a tropic 
line moving northwest f^om the Carrib- 
bean Sea, it being southeast of Cuba. 
During the 27th it passed northwestward 
into the southeastern part of the Onlf of 
Mexico, and on the 28th moved noxth- 
ward west of Florida. On the morning 
of the 29th it was over southern Oeoigia, 
and by 8 p. m. of the 29th had advanced 
to southwestern Virginia. The center 
passed over Washington, D. C, about 
11: 80 Tuesday night, the lowest barom- 
eter reading being 29.80. During the 
first three days the storm appeared to 
have very little energy, but on the 29th 
developed force rapidly as it moved 
northward. A velocity of 54 miles oc- 
curred at Charleston, and 42 at Wilming- 
ton. It reached Columbia shortly after 
12 o'clock, mid-night of Tuesday, lashing 
itself into ftiry before 1 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning, and leaving devastation in 
its wake. The Columbia Daily Bpy of 
September 80th has this description of 
its force and effect : 

**The disaster was wide-spread and 
general. The force of the winds was ir- 
resistible, and the effects more disastrous 
than any ever known in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Thousands of people were awak- 
ened soon after mid-niflfht by the fury of 
the storm and the terror of crashing trees 
and flying debris from roofs and build- 
ings. Houses were swaped to and fro by 
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tlM mighty force of the winds. Sleepen 
were awakened by the crash of window 
iwaes or the rocking of their beds, and 
oonsumiDg fear seised many as they con- 
templated the fury of the storm. To add 
to the terror of the moment, mill whis- 
tles and alarm bells sonnded a choms of 
distress and summoned the aid of the 
fire department* This brought hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of pebple to 
the streets, who wended their way to the 
scenes of disaster through the debris of 
the storm, cautious of overhanging roofo, 
signs and awnings, and fearful of trolley 
and elecrio-light wires. Fortunately 
there was no fire, and the department 
apparatus was promptly returned to their 
quarters. 

"The hurricane which was promised 
for to-day came a little after mid-night 
with a force and fury unknown to the 
experience and liyes of people in this 
section. The disturbance was gentle at 
first, but, increasing with every mo- 
ment, it soon became a hurricane, which 
swept over the town and country with 
resistless force, marking its pathway 
with destruction and ruin. The climax 
of the storm's power and fury was the 
' destruction of the Columbia bridge 
which for so many years had with- 
stood the force of storm and the power 
of flood. It is a total wreck. It was 
struck by the full force of the hurri- 
cane, swept fh>m the piers, and thrown 
into the river, a mass of broken and 
tangled debris. Nothing remains but a 
short span at the Columbia end of the 
bridge, the iron span in the center, and 
the facade at the entrance on the York 
county side. 

"Pen cannot describe the picture of 
desolation which the bridge presents, 
and only actual sight will convey to the 
mind the effect of the fury and force of 
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the terrible storm. The old bridge was 
the pride of the town. Now all that is 
left are the stone piers, with straggling 
timbers hanging on them. In place of 
the bridge there is nothing but a stretch 
of wreckage. We all loved to speak of 
it as the longest covered bridge in the 
world, a distinotion generally accorded to 
it, though sometimes disputed by like 
claims for a similar bridge across the 
Mississippi river recently completed." 

Taming fh>m bridge to wire, Lancaster 
city has the honor of hearing the first 
** click " of an electric telegraph instru- 
ment on the first telegraph line built for 
commercial purpos<« in this country. 

After encountering opposition and 
nearly endless obstacles. Professor Morse, 
when hope had almost deserted him and 
poverty stared him in the face, received 
governmental aid for the construction of 
an experimental line of telegraph between 
Baltimore and Washington. Then, as 
the lamented Blaioe so eloquently said : 

''The little thread of wire, placed as a 
timid experiment between the National 
Capital and a neighboring city grew and 
lengthened and multiplied with almost 
the rapidity of the electric current that 
darted along its iron nerves, until, within 
his own life-time, continent was bound 
unto continent, hemisphere answered 
through ocean's depths unto hemisphere, 
and an encircled globe flashed forth his 
eulogy in the unmatched eloquence of a 
grand achievement. * ' 

The first fruit of that experiment's 
success was a line built between Harris- 
burg and Lancaster, alongside the tracks 
of the Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount 
Joy and Lancaster Railroad. 

No sooner had the practicability of 
Morse's invention been proven than the 
patentees made numerous contracts for 
the construction of lines throughout the 
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countryy ftnd the most valtiable, impor- 
tant and generous of them was given to 
Henry O'Reilly, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Under this contract it became neces- 
sary to construct a line between Harris* 
burg and Lancaster on or before January 
1, 1846, to connect at Lancaster with a 
line to be constructed by the Magnetic 
Company between Baltimore and New 
York, on a route Tia York, Columbia, 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. The route 
of this latter line, however, was changed 
so as to cross the Susquehanna at Port 
Qeposit instead of Columbia, and O'Reilly 
subsequently connected his Western line 
witk it at Philadelphia. He did not lose 
any time in performing his part of the 
contract, but with the aid of Bernard 
O'Connor, of Lancaster, completed the 
line to Harrisburg on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1845. It was a primitive affair. 
Small, unbarked chestnut poles were 
planted about one hundred yards apart, 
so as to make eighteen poles to the mile. 
Through the top of each pole was in- 
serted a turned black walnut cross-arm, 
the ends of which were covered with 
gummed cloth. The conductor was a 
No. 14 copper wire attached to the poles 
by giving it a double twist around the 
gummed cloth ends of the cross-arm. 
The gummed cloth not proving satisfac- 
tory as an insulator, insulation was some- 
what improved by replacing it with a 
cotton cloth dipped in molten beeswax. 

There was a good deal of enjoyment 
among the builders, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which they were sur- 
rounded. The planted the poles whilst 
singing this refrain : 

''Sink the poles, boys, firm and strong, 

Short and close together; 
Solder the Joints of the mystic thong. 

And let it stand forever." 
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The instnimeiits arrived about Janu- 
ary 1, 1846, and were placed in circuit by 
James D. Reid, who possessed some tele- 
graphic knowledge obtained from his 
friendship with Professor Morse and by 
his experience on the experimental line. 
The relays, enclosed in large walnut 
boxes, weighed 250 pounds each, and re- 
quired the strength of two men to lift 
them onto a table. The reason for this 
heavy weight grew out of the theory of 
Professor Morse and Alfred Vail that the 
wire of the relay should be of the same 
size as that of the line, and consequently 
they covered theirs with No* 14 copper 
wire wound with cotton. 

After the instruments had been put in 
circuit and the battery located at Harris- 
burg, the operators, David Brooks and 
Henry C. Hepburn, at Lancaster, and 
James D. Reid and H. Courtney Hughes, 
at Harrisburg, settled down to hard work 
in their efforts to open up communica- 
tion between the two offices. With the 
exception of Reid, none of the party 
could read or write the telegraphic alpha- 
bet without constant consultation with a 
copy of it printed in a little book of in- 
structions by Alfred Vail, which they 
kept open before them. 

For a week they pounded and adjusted, 
adjusted and pounded, without any Intel, 
ligible signals reachlDg either office. At 
last, however, on the 8th of January, 
1846, just as despair was on the point 
of supplanting patient endeavor, whilst 
practicing writing the alphabet by press- 
ing the finger against the armature of the 
relay, and Hepburn was drumming on 
the key, Brooksmade the startling dis- 
covery that the armature of the relay 
had, under certain conditions, a motion 
corresponding to that made on the key. 
Turning to Hepburn, he made known his 
discovery, and told him to wait a moment 
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and he would bo adjust the armature that 
writlDg apon the register oould be done 
by simply manipulating the key. Brooks 
made the adjustment, when the armature 
began to work apparently of its own Toli- 
tion and the pen-lever of the register re- 
sponded. Starting the paper to see what 
marks or impressions would be made on 
it, they had the great satisfaction, after 
comparing the marks with their oopy of 
the alphabet, to read, after a long line of 
dots, the following words: *^ Why don't 
you write, yon rascals?" These few 
words, written by James D. Reid on that 
Jaoksonian anniversary, formed the first 
intelligible message ever sent upon a line 
in Pennsylvania, and gave to the line it- 
self the distinction of being the first in 
operation after the Washington-Balti- 
more experimental line of Professor 
Morse. 

There was great rejoicing in Harrisburg 
when it was found that instantaneous 
communication could be had with Lan* 
caster. People fiocked to the offices to 
see the wonder of the age, but made no 
material use of the line, the patronage 
being confined to writing names in tele- 
graphic characters on the paper riDbon 
with written letters underneath in expla- 
nation. Such was the only source of 
revenue. The revenue, as will be readily 
perceived, was small, even from that 
source, for the first day's receipts at Har- 
risbuTig were 10 cents and at Lancaster 
6^ cents. In 1852 James D. Reid, speak- 
ing of the line, said: **The first day's 
receipts of the great national office in 
Washington were one cent, but Harris- 
burg, brighter than Washington, saw the 
clear visage of a dime whilst sober-sided 
Lancaster gloried in the possession of a 
*flp.'" 

Although the line was not a financial 
success, it furnished additional proof to 
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the Talne of Professor Morse's invention. 
The relays were diffleolt of scfjustment, 
and would not remain a<yusted for a 
period of five minutes. 

The line itself worked only in olear, 
oold weather, and then very irregularly. 
Breaks were of daily occurrence, and so 
certain were they to happen that Brooks 
went to the Lancaster office every morn- 
ing at half past 4 to test for current, and 
it was the exception when he found it. 
Finding no current, he would shoulder a 
bundle of copper wire and start out to 
find and repair the *' break,*' taking 
passage on the ni<ht line, a train which 
passed Lancaster at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing on its way ftrom Philadelphia to Har- 
risburg. This train, climbing oyer the 
Conewago hills, made the distance from 
Lancaster to Harrisburg, thirty-seven 
miles, in from four and a-half to five 
hours. 

Reid and Hepburn left the line in 
February, 1846. James M. Lindsay was 
sent from Baltimore to succeed Reid, and 
he at Harrisburg and Brooks at Lan- 
caster continued for a few weeks to op- 
erate the line. As narrated before, the 
only revenue accruing to the line was 
derived from sending the names of the 
curious over it. The novelty of that 
patronage wearing off, patrons ceased to 
materialize, and cash receipts failed to 
appear. There being no other available 
revenue, and the Hue constantly break- 
ing, 0*Reilly ordered Lindsay to Phila- 
delphia and Brooks to take down the 
wire, sell it for old copper, and apply 
the proceeds to paying the operators' 
boarding and washing which were in 
arrears and had been accruing from the 
time of their arrival. By March 1, 1846, 
this initial commercial line had passed 
Into history. The money for its construc- 
tion was furnished by a Rochester, N. T,, 
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company, known as *< The Atlantio, Lake 
and MisBissippi Valley Telegraph Com- 
pany," 

The line fonned the link in the great 
chain of protected telegraphs, which in 
less than twenty years from the time of 
its completion was to hind in indissoln- 
bale bonds the Atlantic to the Pacflic 
and in less than thirty years was to unite 
four of the grand diyisions or continents 
of the world together, bringing all lan- 
guages to a common center, benefiting 
commerce, trade, science, art, invention, 
agriculture and literature, and proving 
itself an invaluable factor in producing 
the remarkable and progressive age in 
which we Itve and which marks the clos- 
ing hours of the nineteenth century with 
ineffaceable distinctness as civilization's 
most advanced period since the opening 
of the Christian era. 

During the short life of the line it 
created quite a stir in the sister counties 
of Dauphin and Lancaster. The copper 
wire conductor, stretched tightly between 
poles, gave the wintry blasts the oppor-> 
tunity of producing somewhat musical, 
weird and fantastic sounds that could be 
heard for some distance, to the great dis- 
comfort of the rustics. The public 
mind having somewhat of a superstitious 
bend, many people in the neighborhood 
of the line, alarmed by the sounds pro- 
ceeding from the wire as the wind swept 
•ver it, would walk a very considerable 
distance out of their way, often placing 
themselves at great inconvenience, par- 
ticularly after sundown, to avoid passing 
under or near it. Many dismal stories 
were told of its supernatural powers, and 
one woman actually fenced in a pole to 
prevent her cow rubbing against it, fear- 
ing that the milk might be spoiled. 

Then in rural communities, when any 
question excited the public interest, the 
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people wonld congregate at the **itore," 
or <<the Bqaire's/' to gather news and 
interchange Tiews. I might say that the 
custom is still in TOgue, and has its imi- 
tation in the town meetings of their city 
cousins, who are so fond of pow-wowing 
over the pnblio weal. Right here let us 
take a look at the Tillage. The village, a 
child of conyenience, sprung from the 
loins of necessity at the call of man*s 
herding inclinations, was mostly an un- 
incorporated community; ordinarily the 
center of a township clustered around an 
inn, a blacksmith shop, a cross-roads 
store and a meeting house, finding its 
highest expression of political importance 
ftrom being the residence of the Township 
Buperyisor and of that august specimen 
of the minor judiciary, Vthe Squire." 
The population made up principally of 
farmers and farm hands, found days pass 
less wearily by dwelling closer together 
than was permissible by the territorial 
limits of farms. The great cTents were 
mostly the arrival of the semi-or tri- 
weekly mails at the post office, a fresh 
invoice of goods at the store, and of in- 
cipient statesmen, bearing the burdens of 
State, at the inn. Those events brought 
the community together at one of the 
places named to discuss whatever ques- 
tions the arrivals suggested, or to ex- 
change gossip. Their pleasures were 
few and simple, the checker board and 
card table furnishing most of them, 
whilst occasional quoit-throwing at the 
blacksmith shop and the spelling bee and 
the mock-court at the school house 
varied the monotony of their lives. ** Let 
not ambition mock their useful toil, their 
homely joys," for it was from just such 
villages as those that Hampden s rose and 
Lincolns expanded into greatness, reach- 
ing up to originality of thought and ex- 
pression by having Nature for a tutor and 
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being so sarrounded that their edncation 
became aometbing more than the ab- 
sorption of other men's written ideas, 
thoughts and opinions. 

Bat all this is changing, and the yU^ 
lages of the long-ago, which were bowers 
of rustic beauty and the abodes of health 
and contentment, have passed or are pass- 
ing away. Their doom had been sounded; 
the rushing, dashing, flashing spirit of 
progressiveness which rules this age is 
the cause. The rustic, but romantic, 
peaoeftil edging which the villages gave 
to the picture of Pennsylvania life is 
threatened with a change. Already elec- 
tric lights have deprived them of the soft- 
ened shadows so comforting to a pur- 
turbed spirit on a moonlit night, and the 
tocsin has sounded announcing the ap- 
proach of the trolley roads whose entree 
to those charming localities will forever 
eliminate their quiet, dreamy, mid-day 
life. The gas pipe, the water pipe and 
electric light have invaded the quiet vil- 
lage, the trolley lines in the foreground, 
and sewers, paved streets, curbed side- 
walks, and the woodman's axe in the per- 
specti/e admonish us that the view is 
changing, that the dreamy viUage life 
will soon be o'er and the village lost in 
the municipal maelstrom which is engulf- 
ing it. But to return to the telegraph 
and its advent in the village. 

One Saturday afternoon, shortly after 
the line was in operation, a gathering as- 
sembled at the ** store " in one of the vil- 
lage*, and the all-absorbing topic of con- 
versation was the ''telegraph" The 
''big man" of the vicinity was there. 
For two terms he had represented his 
district in the lower house of the Legis- 
lature, and he now felt it his duty to ex- 
press his opinion on the subject, which 
he did by saying : ** This telegraph is a 
great thing. When I had the honor of 
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repreflenting yon in the Legislature I 
often thought about it, and haying turned 
the Bubjeot over in my mind the conclu- 
sion leaohed by me in regard to it is that 
it will do well enough for carrying letters 
and small package, but it will nerer do 
for carrying large bundles and bale 
boxes." 

David Lechler, a well-kept and humor- 
ous man, was the proprietor of ''The 
North American House," where the of- 
fice in Lancaster was located, and made 
the telegraph the basis for playing many 
pranks upon the public. At this day few 
can credit the curiosity and credulity 
which characterized the people in con- 
nection with the telegraph, and how few 
had even an idea of the principles gov- 
erning it. Lechler, discerning the trend 
of the mind of the people, turned it to 
advantage in fun-making, and undertook 
to unfold the mysteries to those who vis- 
ited his house. It was his great delight 
on market mornings to gather a crowd of 
countrymen and women in the barroom, 
and then explain to them in Pennsylvania 
Dutch the wonders of the great inven- 
tion. There was no story that he could 
invent or apply, or that credulity would 
accept in connection with the telegraph, 
that he did not relate. As soon as his 
harangue had raised the curiosity of his 
hearers to the highest notch he would 
hurriedly enter the room where the tele- 
graph office was located and immedi- 
ately returning, would show a pair of 
hose, a handkerchief or a newspaper, 
which he had previously punctured with 
holes, as specimens of the telegraph's 
posnibilities, at the same time gravely 
saying : '' I received these in Just forty 
seconds from Philadelphia." There were 
none to doubt Lechler's word or to take 
into consideration that the line did not 
extend to Philadelphia, but all, with 
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open-eyed wonder, tried to aooonnt for 
the articles passing over and around the 
cross-arms. They were satisfied, how- 
ever, with Lechler's explanation, that 
that process was the inventor's secret 
which he dared not divulge. 

Whilst the line was taken down and 
sold the instruments were allowed to re- 
main. Those at Lancaster were used in 
a telegraphic school, whereto intended 
telegraph operators from different parts 
of the country were sent to be taught the 
mysteries. The teacher was William 
Johnson, then, as now, a respected resi- 
dent of Lancaster. Many men, who af- 
terwards became prominent in the tele- 
graphic profession, went out in the tele- 
graphic world with Billy's diploma. 
Among the number was Anson Btager, 
who became the manager of Western 
Union interests that insured the great 
success that company has scored. Mr. 
Stager during the war was appointed a 
quartermaster and detailed to the Mili- 
tary Telegraph Department, in which he 
rose to be a brigadier-general. The 
United SUtes Military Telegraph Corps 
received its first recruits from Pennsylva- 
nia and its first line builder was a Lan- 
caster man. 

On April 17, 1861, 1 went with Thomas 
A. Scott to Governor Curtin*s office, at 
Harrisburg, and there, with a relay mag- 
net and a key placed on a window sill, 
opened the first military telegraph office 
on this continent. In the same office, on 
the 25th of April, 1861, on the call of Mr. 
Scott, there reported for orders David 
Scrouse, from Mifflin ; D. Homer Bates, 
ft'om Altoona; Richard O'Brien, from 
Greensburg, and Samuel Brown, from 
from Pittsburg, four of the best operators 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
telegraph line. 

But of the nucleus formed by the little 
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band of PennBylyania railroad telegraph 
operators grew a wondrous military tele- 
graph corps, in which were enrolled dar- 
ing the war twelve hundred young men, 
telegraph operators, whose ages ranged 
from sixteen to twenty-two years— boys 
in years and stature, but giants in loy- 
alty and in the amount of work they 
performed for their country. They did 
not plan campaigns nor fight battles, but 
amid the roar of conflict were found 
cooly advising the commanding general 
of the battle's progress. They formed 
the corps that was the very nerves of the 
army during the war, and so considered 
by all those who came in contact with it, 
and yet it was not, and has not been, 
recognised as an integral part of that 
army. 

Their position in the army was a pecu- 
liar one, whether as enlisted men or vol- 
unteers, and there were both classes in 
the service ; they were not subject to the 
orders of its active officers, but came 
under the immediate direction of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as commander-in-chief, 
through the Secretary of War. They 
were in effect fleld couriers, with enlarfc^ 
responsibilities. The secrets of the Na- 
tion were entrusted to them, and the 
countersign of the army was often in 
their possession a week or more in ad- 
vance of its promulgation. All the 
movements of the army, all the confi- 
dences of the commanders were entrusted 
to them, and yet not one was ever known 
to betray that knowledge and confidence 
in the most remote degree. 

A hundred nameless graves throughout 
the battle-fields of the Union attest their 
devotion unto death to the sublime cause 
in which they were engaged, and yet the 
government they loved and labored for 
never as much as thanked them for their 
services 1 
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Every nation, ours among the number, 
has now a military telegraph corps as an 
integral part of its army, and yet, before 
the Civil War in the United States, snch 
an arm of the senrioe was praotioally un- 
known. It was reserved for mere boys — 
American boys — to inaugurate that arm 
of the service, demonstrate its value in 
actual war, and for so doing, become the 
recipients of the monumental ingratitude 
of the nineteenth century ! 

As the war progressed the corps devel- 
oped and equipment for field work was 
perfected. 

Whilst Line Builders Paul D. Connor, 
Charley I^oyes and Dave Camathan were 
the first to extend the military telegraph 
lines from Washington into Virginia, it 
was reserved for Parker Spring, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., to head the first telegraph 
construction corps for the United States 
Army. Before Captain R. F. Morley, of 
the 17th Infantry, and formerly superin- 
tendent of the Allegheny Valley Railroad, 
was specially detailed in September, 1861, 
as general manager of government rail- 
roads and telegraphs, men for construe- 
tion work were picked up as needed 
wherever they were to be found. Captain 
Morley in perfecting the organization 
selected Parker Spring, an experienced 
operator and builder, to take charge of 
the telegraph construction corps. The 
initial party of the corps was com- 
posed of twenty-two men, divided into 
gangs of ''climbers," "pole-cutters," 
''diggers," and "laborers," with in- 
telligent foremen over each gang. 
Spring picked his men for being stead- 
fast, reliable and hard workup They 
were drilled daily and kept under mili- 
tary discipline. The party was pro- 
vided with tents, horses, wagons, and a 
full complement of implements for their 
work. The work was laborious; at all 
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hours of tbe day or night they were liable 
to be and were frequently oi^ed upon to 
meet some exigency of the serrioe. But 
no matter if they were called trota sleep 
when midnight had thrown its dark 
shroud around earthly scenes, or in the 
dawn of the morning, their answer to the 
summons was made with alacrity and 
good cheer. In constructing new, tear- 
ing down and rebuilding old lines, they 
were at times compelled to plod through 
snow and mud, in rain, over hills, across 
rivers, and to pick their way cautiously 
through forests and swampe. Frequently 
the work would go in tracts of country 
from whence civilization had apparently 
departed, and where the only sounds to 
be heard were the notes of their own in- 
dustry. At other times their work would 
carry them so close to the enemy's lines 
that with only a rivulet between they 
could hold converse with the Rebei 
pickets. It was a varied and pictur- 
esque life, as well as one of excitement 
and danger. Spring and his men were 
entiUed to great credit for their fidelity 
and trustworthiness in rapidly extending 
the telegraph lines to meet the needs of 
the government in the direction of more 
speedy means of communication. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without making record of heroic service 
in the face of the enemy of two other 
men from Lancaster — William Johnson, 
already mentioned, and Strickland Everts. 
In the campaign of 1868, when the South- 
ron invaded Pennsylvania, marching al- 
most unimpeded down the Cumberland 
Valley, these men kept the telegraph lines 
up and in operation, and were driven 
step by step down the valley, and as the 
enemy withdrew returned in their imme- 
diate wake and made repairs before the 
clatter of the swords of the cavalry had 
died away. On the first of July I saw 
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these two men driTen into Oarllele by the 
adrance of General J. E. B. Stoart, and 
standing on the main street^ In fh>nt of 
Dr. Sterenson's house, whioh was stmok 
by a shell, taking the bombardment as 
ooolly as seasoned oampalgneis. One of 
them picked np a fhigment of the shell 
and afterwards sent it to Dr. Btevenson, 
who cemented it in the breach in his wall, 
weere it remains to-day. 

The city and coonty are connected with 
many interesting railroad and eanal 
erents, some of which I have recited In 
my historical sketches of the Philadrt- 
phia and Columbia and Harrisbnrg and 
Lancaster railroads, bnt here, and in con- 
clusion, there is one I desire to incorpor- 
ate in this paper 

Early in this century the restless 
spirit of American progress and adven- 
ture, not quieted by extending through 
the Louisiadk purchase the boundaries 
of the United States across the Mis- 
sissippi, cast its eyes beyond the Sabine 
and toward territorial expansion in the 
land of the Aztec, with its wealth of 
precious stones and metals. Imperial 
expansion with imperial power and 
luxury was an ever-present dream with 
the highly cultivated people, scions of 
aristocratic stocks. In the Southern 
States of the Union, and it is not sui^ 
prising that the emigration to that part 
of Mexico now known as Texas was 
largely made up of educated emigrants 
from that section, nor that those emi- 
grants should at an early day throw off 
their allegienoe to the unstable govern- 
ment of Mexico and establish a govern- 
ment of their own. Without sufficient 
strength to establish a strong centralized 
government on an aristocratic basis, 
there was nothing left the people of 
Texas after the independences of that 
Republic was acknowledged and estab- 
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llshed but to favor annexation to the 
United States. Annexation was consum- 
mated on the 39th of December, 1845. 
General Taylor, in command of a small 
American army, left New Orleans in July, 
1845, to occupy Texas. On the 8th of 
March, 1846, he crossed the Neuces 
and marched toward the Rio Grande, 
occupying the disputed territory be- 
tween those rivers. That occupation 
brought on the Mexican War. Whilst 
General Taylor was waiting for the 
orders from Washing^n to begin 
his march reinforcements were being 
pressed forward to him. In the winter 
of 1845 and 1846 part of these reinforce- 
ments passed westward from Philadel- 
phia via the Philadelphia and Colum- 
bia railroad. They reached Dillerville 
in comparatively good time. As the 
trains left Dillerville, drawn by the 
** David R. Porter " and "Henry Clay," 
two eleven-ton engines, to pass over the 
Harrisburg and Lancaster railroad for 
the former town a snow storm came up 
and soon the rails were covered with 
snow an inch or two in depth and suf- 
ficient to stall the trains. That was an 
unexpected and consequently not-pro- 
vided-for dilemma. 'Tis true that the 
hickory brooms placed in front of the 
truck of the locomotive for the purpose 
of removing obstacles from the rails 
were in position, but they only tended 
to pack the snow harder. At this point 
American ingenuity and American pluck 
came to the front and improvised a snow 
plow to throw the snow from the track 
as the engine proceeded. This impro- 
vised plow consisted of plain boards 
held in hand by two men sitting on 
the bumper. The boards were used 
to push the snow to one side, and 
were raised and lowered whenever they 
came in contact with "broken" joints. 
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Praotioallyy it was shoying the snow 
off the traok. John Keller was one of the 
two men so engaged, and in the fourteen 
hours that it took these trains to reach 
Hanisburg from Dillervllle he stnok to 
his post, displaying those powers of en- 
duranoe and loyalty to duty that have 
oharacterized his career and made it suc- 
cessful. 

William Bbndbb Wilsoh, 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 1897. 



A PROMINENT SCOTCH-IRISHMAN. 



Id the early settlement of the territory 
DOW iuoluded in Lancaster county, the 
portion north of the Mine Ridge was occu- 
pied mainly by those spealtiDg the German 
lanf^nage, while those spealclng Enf^lish 
'*toolc up" the portion south of that 
ridee and familiarly known as tbe ** lower 
end." Of these the emigrants from the 
north ol Ireland, usually termed ** Scotch- 
Irish,'' from their Scottish ancestry, were 
the most numerous, the English Quakers 
coming next in point of nuniberSi 

Subsequent settlers naturally dlTided In 
the same manner, each family trying to 
locate amouff those speaking a familiar 
langnsge ; and this rule holds good In the 
main to this day. 

Early In the spring of the year 1706 
Charles Sproul, a native of county Ar- 
magh, in the north of Ireland, with his 
wife and family sailed for Philadelphia, 
his son, James Sproul, the subject of tuis 
sketch, being then a lad of eleven years 
of age. The whole family, including 
father and mother, would seem to have 
been liberally educated for that time, and 
with a rigid regard for the Bible and its 
teachings^ as understood by the Scotch- 
Irish pastors of the Covenanter and Pres- 
byterian churches of one hundred years 
ago. 

After the usual stormy passage of 
nearly three mouths they arrived safely 
in Philadelphia and located in that city; 
but not liking the city, they soon removed 
to Spring Mills, In Montgomery county, 
where James supplemented his Irish edu- 
cation with a winter or two In the not 
very promising country school of that 
day. That James made the beat use pos- 
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sible of these limited opportanltiea to 
core an edacetlon cannot be doubted In 
▼lew of his enbaequent career. 

He was anzioui^ however, to get to 
work, and being a born nieohanlo bad a 
strong desire to deal with and manage 
machinery. His only opportunity for 
this near his home was in a ooantry mill, 
so he prevailed on the miller to take him 
as an assistant 

In a few months he had so mastered the 
details of the mill that it is ssia be Icnew 
more sbout the machinery than the owner 
and made small repairs that the owner 
ooald not have done; bot the mill needed 
greater repairs than he was capable of 
makiuir, so a millwright was seenred and 
James became his helper. In this posi- 
tion he was entirely at home and became 
so usefal and efficient that the mill- 
wright determined to secure him, and be- 
tween them they procured the miller's 
oonsent to his leaving to learn the trade 
of a millwrigbU 

In this he rapidly beeame an expert^ 
and followed it for several yearsi working 
along the tichuylkill river and Its triba* 
tarles^ on all kinds of mills and on all 
sorts of machinery propelled by water. 
While here he assiated in building the 
first mill for rolling iron i^rected by the 
Phoanix Iron Company, on the grounds 
where their present enormous plsnt Is 
located. 

On leaving the Schuylkill he oame to 
Doe Run, in Chester county, and formed 
a partnership with the Clarks^ a firm of 
contracting millwrights, but the war of 
1818 to 1815 was now on and the price of 
iron was sdyanclng rapidly, and young 
Sproul thought he saw a fortune in the 
busiuess. 

He accordingly formed a partnership 
with a Frank Paik, and together they 
erected a forge at White Rock, on the 
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aMi bank of the waat branch of the Ooto- 
rar% in Colerain towDshlp, this oonnty, 
near where White Rook station now 
standSi Before the forge was ready to 
operate Paik got tired or the venture and 
withdrew from the flrm, but Spronl atnck 
to lt| probably receiving some flnanoial 
assistance from the Colemans, who were 
also 8eotob*Irlsh, from the oonnty of 
Donegal. 

On the completion of the plant the 
price of iron was falling and the war was 
nearlng an end, so that the venture was 
not nearly so profitable as he had hoped, 
but he had a good, well bnllt forge as 
compared with others and he ran It quite 
suceeesfnlly lor some twelve or thirteen 
years^ making considerable money. While 
here he secored quite a large iotereat in 
Black Rock Furnace, four miles up che 
stream from White Rock. He was also 
interessed with £dward Coleman In the 
Uonowingo Rolling Mill, on the site or 
near the Conowlngo Furnace^ and with 
one of the Orubb family In the forgee at 
Oodoma, York county, Robert 8proul, a 
younger brother of James, managing 
them. 

By this time Sproul had established 
quite a reputation as a successful iron 
master, and he determined to concentrate 
his operations, which, in his opinion, had 
become so much scattered that he could 
not personally supervise their workings. 
He leased his White Rook Forge to John 
Alexander, another representative of the 
Scotch-Irish of Lancaster county, end 
purchased from John Withers a large 
tract of land with three forges on it, In 
Badsbnry township, on the west bank of 
the oast branch of the Octorara, so fully 
deeorlbed In an article just read. He re* 
moved to these forges in 1828^ and after 
enlarging and Improving the same oom« 
raenced operations. 
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His intontion now wm to make a rtrj 
snperlor iron and sell the aame for speoial 
nsea, at a price considerably above ordi- 
nary baminered iron, and in this be was 
fairly snooesslnl. Tbe fori^es were known 
as tbe npper and lower Sadsbnry forges 
and tbe Ring wood forge. Tbe upper forge 
was arranged to refine tbe iron and make 
it Into what was known as anooniea, when 
it was transported to the lower or obafery 
forge, where a higher welding beat was 
given to it and it was hammered into tbe 
required sbapeSi 

Tbe pig Iron was boiled or puddled In 
roach tbe same manner as now, but tbe 
process was very crude^ much longer, 
more laborious and less productive of 
finished iron than now. Very much ot 
the Iron passed off as cinder In the opera- 
tion and every forge bad large banks of 
cinder around it. Mr. Sproul knew that 
large quantities of iron remained in this 
cinder, and therefore built an addition to 
the npper forge expressly to deal with 
these immense cinder piles, and was suc- 
cessrnl in reclaiming about 40 per cent, of 
tbe weight of this cinder in iron, though 
the quality of this cinder iron was not 
nearly so good as the other iron. 

This cinder addition, however, was very 
profitable and all tbe cinder on tbe ground 
and all that was made was put through 
this process. This gave Mr. Sproul quite 
a variety of irons at a variety of nrlces, 
so that be could accommodate all cus- 
tomers, and be did quite a thriving bosi- 
nessi 

He sold considerable iron to the hard- 
ware stores and manufacturers of Lan- 
caster, Wilmington and Philadelphia; 
but bis best customers were Whitney & 
Oa, of Hartford, Conn., who were large 
manufacturers of firearms. He ham- 
mered this gun iron Into octagonal shapes^ 
from } to 1^ inches In diameter, and 
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while It was ueceMsry to take only the 
▼ery best stoek, employ only the most 
skilled workmen end exercise the great- 
est oare In making It, the buyers were 
willing to pay a good price for It and Mn 
Sproul found It profitable to strive for 
their trader which he secured almoet en- 
tirely and continued to bold unMl his 
death. The raw material he found best 
adapted to his use was the Cornwall and 
Oolebrook pig Iron with a small percent* 
age of good wrought scrap. 

As soon as his business got to running 
smoothly he purchased what was known 
as the Hamilton tavern, on £ast King 
street, this city, which occupied the 
ground on which the house of George 
Nauman, E»q., and the two houses nexti 
esst of it^ are built. 

He reserved a portion ot the yard of 
this tavern for his own use and made ar- 
rangements that the sellers of the pig 
Iron should deliver to that point, where 
hia teams loaded it and hauled it to the 
forges. Bproul's wagons were drawn by 
six mules or horses and made as a rule 
two rouud trips per week, though In 
sessons of great activity sometimes three 
trips were made. Their load was 1^ to 
2( tons, according to the condition of the 
roads. The teamsters carried hay and 
feed for their teams and bedding for 
themselves. 

When there were orders from Lsncas- 
ter parties for finlRhed iron the teams 
would have loads both ways, but more 
frequently they went to Lancaster empty. 

When Mr. Bproul came to iSadsbury he 
was over forty yrars of age and unmar- 
ried, having always been too busy to 
marry, but in 1880 be was married to Miss 
Annie Johnson. Seven children blessed 
this union — Charles N., now living In 
PhiUdelphis and unmarried ; James GL, 
died In Infancy ; Margaret A., married to 
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Robert H. Hodsoo, and liTlof^ near Now 
LoDdoD, in Chester coanty ; William Hi, 
married to Dora Slokom, daughter of the 
late Samuel Slokom, of Christiana, now 
llviog in Chester, Delaware coanty. Pa. ; 
Mary D«, married to John T. Dewitt^ and 
Wring in Ceeil oonnty, Md. ; James, mar* 
ried to iMary R. Slokom, daughter of 
8«muel Slokom, and living in Cheater, 
Delaware oonnty. Pa. ; and Robert C, 
living in Now London, Cheater oonnty, 
and unmarried. 

Wbatever Mr. Sproul forgot or negleo- 
ted by reason of his active, busy life. It 
Cknnot be aaid that he forgot or negleoted 
his early Irish religious training and the 
Spronl mansion, we are assured, was 
rather a doleful plaee on Sunday to the 
honseful of youngsters named above. 
The plaoe was quite secluded and they 
were not permitted on that day to go 
visiting, or to leave the house except to go 
to church. Newspapers, of course, were 
wholly no thought of and the only books 
permitted were the Bible, the larger and 
ahorter catechisms, Fox's ''Book of 
Martyrs," Baxter's ••SainU' Reat" and 
his** Call to the Unconverted," supple- 
mented by the ** Westminster Confession 
of Faith " and perhaps a volume or two 
of carefully selected sermons of the seven- 
teenth century. **The Pilgrim's Pro* 
gress " was not quite orthodox, not being 
of PresDyterian origin. It waa rather 
tough on the rising generation, hut since 
they have grown up it cannot be said that 
they were hurt by it 

The story frequently told of Jamea 
Spronl that while a young man, employed 
aa a wood chopper by the Colemans, he 
secured his first promotion by sending in 
an order from the woods to the store so 
beautlfnlly written that he waa at once 
sent for and put into tbe counting room, 

»ma to be like so many similar atorlee, 
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wholly wttboot fonndatiODi Ua wm never 
employed by the Colemftos Id any eepao- 
Ity, thooifh they were elwayi hie feet, 
flrm, anweYering friends, and on more 
then one oooaslon, when thlnge went 
wrong with him end he wee In greet dan- 
ger of fefling, eame to hie aeeletanoeb For 
many yaara preoeding hie death, howevor. 
It oannot be said that he required any 
llnaDoial aid. He died Jennary 7, 1847| 
aged 08 year% posseeeed of qnlte a large 
eetate. 

After Mr* Bpronl'a death, the forgea 
were rented to different partlea who ran 
them with yaried enooees. Some of them 
ran at times nntil the elose of the war of 
the rebellion, but the ezpenslYe hanllng 
by wagonsy the growing eeareity of ehar« 
eoal, the cheapness snd general Introd no- 
tion of steam power aa a motor, the im« 
mense rolling mille that grew out of thle, 
and perhape aboye all the more eolentlfio 
manipolation of the Iron in immense quan- 
tities, were too much for the country till 
ham mere with their single adyantage of a 
eheap water power, so they grad nelly 
faded away and are gone. 

The reader claims no credit for the 
aboye sketch. The subject of it died 
fifty years aga To-day none of hie ae- 
tlye oontemporaries csn be found, and hie 
Hying children were sU too email in his 
life to understand or remember much of 
his yaried operations, so that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to trace hie career with 
aocuraey. It may be said to be the joint 
oontrlbutiODS of his deeoenUaute, mainly 
of Wm. H. Sproul, o( the firm Spronl & 
Lewl^ wholesale grooerst Chester, Pa., 
who ie bis third son. 



HISMT OF THE DONEGAL CHURCH. 



Tne early history of Donegal Choroh is 
loYolyed in obseurlty by reason of the 
faot that none of the records prior to 1786 
can ha found, and those Immediately sah- 
sequent are only fragmentary ; all that 
oan be aathentieated is to be gleaned 
from the reoords of Presbytery, 

When we consider that Donegal Oharoh 
was founded less than a score of years 
after the organization of the first Pres- 
bytery, the country at the time being 
thinly settled, the facilities for eommnni- 
eation between neighboring settlement 
dlflSonlt and often dangerous, organlxa- 
tlon and the means for the preseryation 
of reoords lneomplete» and also the turbu- 
lent and unsettled state of the country, the 
paucity of data becomes obyious. 

The aim of the historian should be to 
present facts, such as oan be substantiated 
by documentary eyldence^ and such as 
haye been derived from personal obserya- 
tlon. Much that has been written con- 
cerning Donegal Church Is unreliable 
tradition, therefore It Is not the purpose 
of the writer of this sketch to mingle 
facts with traditional eyidenoe. 

Modern history hardly affords a par- 
allel to the cruelty and oppression which 
caused the early Presbyteriaos to flee from 
the continent of Europe and seek an 
asylum in the wilderness of the New 
World. Even here persecution followed 
them, so that the trials and struggles ot 
the early settlers were almost unendur- 
ablCi Their mlnister«^ ever In the yan of 
the cause of liberty and freedom of oon- 
scienoe, stood as a bulwark against the 
oppreesor. Though but few In number, we 
are to-day enjoying the rich bleasings of a 
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free gOTernmeot^ the eeede of which they 
pUnted and nartared until it ba« grown 
into a TMt nation of freemen auoh at the 
world haa never witneaaed. 

For the pnrpoae of a better apprehen- 
aion of the firat paatorate of Donegal 
Cburoh« and the relationahip which it 
anatained to the Firat Preabytery of the 
Cbnroh in America^ it may be well to in- 
vite attention to a brief outline of that 
organization. 

**The firat leaf of the reoorda of the 
firat Preabytery being loat^ the book 
opena with the bretbren In aeaalon at 
Freehold on a Tharaday engaged in ex- 
amining Boyd for ordinfttlon« They held 
*aedernnt 2nd' on Friday, auatained hia 
trial and on the Lord'a Day, December 
27th, 1700, his ordination traa performed 
at the meeting honae in thia place before a 
numerona aaaembly." — WebiUr'i EUtory 
of ths PretbyUHan Ohureh in AtMriea, 

"The original members, as far aa can 
be aaoertained from the Mlnutea, were 
Francia Makemie, Jedediah Andrewa, 
George MoNiah, John Hampton, John 
Wilaon, Nathaniel Taylor and Sftmnel 
DaYia. To theae may be added John 
Boyd, who became a member by ordina- 
tion in 1700. "— G^arlei Hodge' $ BUtory of 
the Pre%byUrian Church, page 94* 

The second meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia. We will paaa over the aabae- 
qnent meetings, except to aay that aid 
waa aolicited from Europe and that with 
the cheerful concurrence of the brethren, 
some of them at Tarloua timea made 
application to different places. In 1710 
'* Wilaon and Anderaon wrote to the 
Synod of Glasgow. "—TTisMtfr'f HUtory, 
page 94* 

You will obaerye that the name of 
Anderaon ia mentioned the firat time in 
the history. 

The intercourse or the brethren during 
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Dine yean wea harmouloos and bappy, 
Qaiet^ ateady g^rowth la nQmbera marked 
eaoh aneoeaslye meetinir. 

The Presbytery of PbiWdelphla met fn 
that city on Tuesday, Sentember 18, 1718. 
On Friilay, the dlst, they reaoWed to 
dWIde themseWea into sabordinate roeet- 
infrs or Preabyt«riee whleh eonaletpd of 
firati the Presbytery of Philadelphia; 
■eeond, the Presbytery of Newcastle; 
third, Snow HHl and roarth,Lonf( Island. 

The followlnir were the membera of the 
Preabytery of Newcastle, tIz. : Mea«rs. 
Anderson, McOUl, Gillespie, Wither- 
apoon, Byana and Conn. The name of 
Anderaon again appeara. 

The ministers who st* nred aa pnatora of 
Donegal Chnreh will be noticed in the 
order of their ministrations. Tlie first 
pastor, the Rey. Jarnea Anderaon, was 
born in Scotland, Noyember 17, 1678; he 
was ordained by Irylne Presbytery No- 
yember 17, 1706 ; he arrlyed In this oiinn- 
try April 22^ 1709 ; he settled la Newcaa- 
tle ; he waa called to supply a church fn 
the city of New York, where he remained 
until 1726 ; he waa called Sfptember 24 to 
Donegal on the Suaquehanna and accepted 
It ; he waa Installed the laat Wedneaday 
In August, 1727." 

The Donegal Presbytery held Ita flrat 
meeting October 11, 1732, and consisted 
of Messrs. Anderson, Boyd, Orr, Thomp- 
son and Bertram. As early aa Beptember, 
1786, the emigracion to Virgicla attracted 
the attention of Tbompaon, of Cbeatnut 
Leyel, and he proposed to Donegal Prea* 
bytery to employ an ItinerHnt in Virginia, 
In April, 1738^ Anderson was sent to Vir- 
ginia bearing a 1ett«>r to the goyernment 
of Virginia, aoliolting ita favor in behnlf 
of our iniereats. The Synod provided 
aupplies for hia pulpit, and allowed for 
hia expenses in a manner suitable to hIa 
deaign. 
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'* ADdenon performed hit mission sat- 
Isfaetorily." 

'* He merrled Mistress Sultt Gerlsnd, 
deaghter of Sylvester GsrUnd, of the 
heed of Apoqoioomy, Febrnsry, 1712-18. 
8bo died December 24, 1780. Ho married 
Rachel Wilson December 27, 1787. An- 
dersoD died July 10, 174a His son. Gar- 
land Anderson, was one of the wlcneeset 
of Andrews' (Jededlah Andrews) will in 
1742. He married Jane» daughter of 
Peter Chevalier, of Philadelphia ; he died 
early. HIa daughter (James Anderson's), 
Elizabeth, married Samuel Breese, and 
resided in New York, a woman of great 
excellence." (WebiUr HUtory), The 
following la the iDsorlptlon on his tomb- 
stone in Donegal Burial Ground : 

Here Lyetb the Body of the 

BBV. J^MBi« ANDBKSOK. 

Late Pastor of Danniffall, 

Who departed vhla life ye IBtb of Jnly, 1740, 

Aged 03 years. 

Also His Wife, 

8UITT aMDBKSON, 

Who departed this life ye Mth December, 1786 

Aged 48 years. 

After the death of the Rev. Anderson 
the congregation was supplied by the 
Paztons, senior and junior, :ind other min- 
isters until *' 1748^ when the Rey. Joseph 
Tate was called, who was recelYed as a 

licentiate by Donegal Presbytery 

On the 14th of June he was called to 
Donegal, and soon after the Rev. Andrew 
Bay, of the New Side Presbytery of New 
Castle, accused him of haYiog preached 
false doctrine at the Three Springs (Big, 
Middle and Rocky). He was acquitted 
October 26th and accepted the c<ll from 
Donegal, they glying 70 pounds to buy a 
plantation and 70 pounds saUry. He was 
ordained NoTember 28d, 1748 Im- 
mediately after bis installation he was 
married, December 16th, 1748, to Mar- 
garet^ the eldest daughter of Boyd, of 
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Ootoimra. Her ffttber c^ATe ber, besides » 
sUk gown, a bed anl its Turnitare, a hone 
and saddle and nearly every article for 
bousekeeping; all of wbicb are earefnlly 

entered In bis book He died October 

lltb,1774^aged 68 years."— Tftf^ftor't Ei$' 
t&ry. 

tie is buried at Donegal. Tbe follow- 
ing Is tbe inscription on bis tombstone: 

In Memory of 

JOSEPH TATB, 

lAte Pastor of thia Consreffatton for S6 years, 

Who departed this Ufa Uth October, 177^ 

In tbe 68d year of his age; 

and alto In Memory of 

His Wife. HARGABKr. 

and Daniphter of the Bev. Adam Boyd. 

Who departed this llfo IStli of May, 1801, 

In the 76th year of her age. 

Also on separate tombstones: 

In Memory of 

ADAM TATB, 

Son of Bev. Joseph Tate, 

Pastor of Donegal Chinroh, 

Who departed this life the 9th day ot 

February, 18S7, 

In the 74th year of his affe. 

lu Memory of 

S A B ^ U i A T E, 

Daughter of the Rov. Joseph Tate. 

Who departed this life tne 15th of 

August, 1700. 

In the 30th year of her age. 

Tba records of tbe interval of tbree 
years after the deatb of Rot. Josepb 
Tate are not extant. Tbe nearapproacH of 
onr Revolntlonary struggle may aeooant 
for it ; as well as for tbe meagre accoant 
of tbe early part of tbe pastorate of tbe 
Rev. Colin MoFarqubar. wbo was in- 
stalled in 1777 and resigned in 180G. 

Rev. MoFarqubar's name appears on 

tbe records of tbe cburch as President 

of tbe Boaid of Trustees, In an K. B. to 

% receipt dated May the7tb, 1806, be says: 

*'My paatoral labors in tbe cburob of 

Donegal terminate at tbe above dacci and 

tberefore tbe above is a receipt in full for 

all my pastoral services in said oburcb. 
"[Signed] COLIX MoFABQUHAB." 
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HIb wife to buried at DonrngtA^ m the 
following Insorlptloii on b«r tombetone 

tettifies : 

In Memory of 
BLIZABBTH. 
Wife of tbe Ber. Colin MoFarqnhnr. minis- 
ter of tbe Qoepel in Donegal ; 
Who departed this life on the 6th of Angnet, 
An. DoTtL, 1806, 
In the 64th year of her aice. 

One year after the resignation of tbe 
Rey. McFarqnbar, the Rey. William 
Kerr "was ordained and installed Hay 
Ist, 1807 at a salary of $400 yearly nntil 
Hay Ist^ 1814^ and at #600 per arinnm," 
wrbioh was contiuaed nntll bis death, 
wbiob ooonrred September 32^ 1831. Mr. 
JS.err was much beloyed by bis parishioners 
and tbe people of tbe neighborhood* There 
are those still Hying who remember Mr. 
Kerr. Hto son, a mnob esteemed and 
eminent physician, a member of tbe York 
Coanty Ifedieal Society, died at York, 
Pa., June lOtb, 188Q, aged 7& One of tbe 
Rev. Kerr's daughters was tbe wife of a 
distiognisbed lawyer of Harrisburg, Mr. 
Herman Aldricks. Dr. H. Lb Orth, tbe 
present Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
yania State Lunatic Asylum, is a grand- 
son of Rey. Mr. Kerr. He and two of hto 
children are buried at Donegal. Tbe 
inscriptions on their tombstones are at 

follows : 

In Memory of 
WILLIAM K£UB, 

Who Was 14 Years Minister of the Gospel 

of the Conffreiration of DonegaL 

Bom the 18th Day of October. 1776^ and Died 

September 32, 18I1, 

In the tfth Tear of Hia A^e. 

In Memory of 

JOHN, 

Son of Wm. and Mary Kerr. 
Bom Jan. 19; 1811, Died Not. 16fih, 1818. 

In Memory of 
CLAUDIUS B.. 

Son of William and Mary Kerr. 
Bom Noy. Istk tan. Died Jan. Uth. ini. 
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After ftD Inieryal of a year the Roy. 
Orcon DoQfflM was nnADlmoasly elected 
pMtor Deoember 2, 1822; end IneteUed the 
followinir epring. He seryed the oou|;re- 
getlon foarteen yeero. He resigned in 
1886 end remoyed to Philedelpbia. At 
the oloee of Mr. Donglaa' pastorate the 
records of the Session were lost. The 
Rey. Thomas Marshall fioggs iras called 
to Donegal in 1886 snd was instelled 
April 27, 1887. He resided at Mr. John 
Clark's (now Hon. Don. Cameron's) 
place. He remoyed to Marietta and sub- 
sequently to Mt. Joy, where he died No* 
yember 10, ISIKX Mr. Boggs preached at 
Donegal, Marietta and Mu Joy. He was 
much beloyea by his psrlshioners and 
greatly esteemed by the community as a 
sincere Christian In all his walks and con- 
yersatlon. He married Miss Amelia Jane 
Cunningham, of Chester conn fcy, and had 
two sons snd one daughter. His daughter 
became the wife of the late Rey. John 
Edgar, President of Wilson College, at 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Shortly before his death the Rey. James 
Lb Rodgers aiisisted Mr. Bogflrs in his 
ministrations with the yiew of becoming 
co-pastor, as the duties of Mr. Boggs were 
too laborious. At the time (1887) he as- 
sumed the labors of the pastorate of Done- 
gal the separation of the Old and New 
School was being accomplished. Mauy of 
the churches throughout the country 
were more or less agitated by the New 
School schism, especially that portion of 
the Donegal congregation residing at 
ML Joy (about three miles east of Done- 
gal). Marietta (about three and one-half 
south of Donegal) was at that time a 
distiret church oriraoization under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Boggs, in connection 
with DonegaL Mt. Joy had no organiza- 
tion, but had a building in contemplation, 
and had purchased a lot for that purpose. 
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wbloh the d lit notion oonseqneot to the 
separation of tbeasBombly into tiro bodies 
frnstrated. The Old Sohool party pur- 
cbaned an interest in the Lntberan Choreh 
of Mt. Joy, thas securing a plaee of wor- 
ship aiteruately with the Latberana. 

The New Sohool party proceeded to 
ereot a plaoe of worahip, which they ac- 
oomplished In I84a At this time the Rot. 
N. Dodge's Coder Hill Seminary for 
Toncg Ladles and Mr. John H. Browo's 
M t. Joy Institution for Boys ware In a 
flonrlshing condition and both Prlnoipals 
associated themseWes with theNew School 
party, 

Mr. Boggs continued his pastoral ser- 
▼ioes at Donegal, Marietta and Mt. Joy 
until his death. 

He and hia wife are buried at Donegal, 
Their tombstones are inscribed as follows: 

UEY. THOMAS MARSHALL BOQG8, 

Pastor of the Presbyterian Congreiratlon of 

Donegal and Marietta for fourteen years. 

Died, NoYember 10, ]SIM» 

Age 1 S7 years. 

AMELIA JANK, 

Widow of Bey. r. Marshall Bogss. 

Died, AnguBt 25, 1869^ 

Aged 05 years. 

The RcT. James L, Rodgers, who bad 
been supplying the pulpit since the death 
of Mr. BoggSi " was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Donegal congregation by 
the Presbytery of Donegal, Thursday, the 
31st day of August, 1861." The MarietU 
congregation about this time became 
seir-sustalnlng and with the consent of 
Presbytery called a pastor, thus seyering 
Its connection with the mother church. 

During the first year of the pastorate of 
Mr. Rodgers proposals for union between 
the ML Joy members of Donegal and the 
New School congregation of Mt. Joy 
were made and mutually agreed to; where- 
upon the Mt. Joy members sold their 
interest In the Lutheran Church to that 
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oongregatioD and »pproprt«(a<1 the funds 
obtained to the liquidation of the debt 
remaining on the Mt. Joy Presbyterian 
Chnroh. In 1853 the New School (with 
the consent of vheir Presbytery) organic 
cation united with the Donegal members 
residing in Mt. Joy and Tiolnity (forming 
what has since been known as the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mount Joy) un- 
der the pastorate of Mr. Rodgersi who 
continued his mlniAtrations to the con- 
gregations of Mt Joy and Donegal every 
alternate Sabbath morning until his res- 
ignation in September, 1856. Mr. Rod- 
gers' resignation was yerymuoh regretted, 
fle was a successful preacher and a yery 
cheerful and lovable Christian gentleman. 
He remoYcd to Springfield, Ohio^ where 
he died January 25, 1895. 

After the resignation of Mr. Rodgers 
the congregation of Donegal would not 
consent to the preyious arrangement of 
eyery alternate Sabbath morning serylces, 
but Insisted on haying eyery Sabbath 
morning. To this the Mount Joy people 
could not agree^ as they had the largest 
congregation and good prospects for a 
Belf*snstalning church, to maintain which, 
at the time, would be a yery heayy bur- 
den without the aid of the Doncffal fund, 
(the Inyeeted fund of Donegal at the time 
was about $8,000), of which they deemed 
themselyes entitled to a share as the off- 
spring of Donegal, and as thoy (the Mu 
Joy people) constituted one-third of the 
membership. 

The result was tha( Donegal called the 
Roy. John J. Lane» who was installed 
May 1^ 1850. He seryed the oocrregation 
until 1868, when he resigned. He died In 
1898. The Mount Joy congregation called 
the Rey. Jamea Smith, who, on account 
of declining health, resigned In 1868. 
Both congregations now being yaoAUt, 
the former difficulty was amicably ad« 
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jnitod and Rev. John Edgar was installed 
May 12th, 1869, who served both oonicre- 
gatlons antU 1870, when he reti^ned to 
aooept a call to New Bloomfield, Pas, 
where be preached until ohoeeo President 
of Wilson College, where be died Jane 
5tb, 1894. 

The Rev. William B. Brown senred 
bothoonsregations from September, 1872^ 
until April, 1880, as stated snpplj, when 
his servioes were disoontinned. At the 
special request of Mr* Brown be was not 
installed, as he had in view the restoration 
of Cedar Hill Seminary, which, if sac- 
cessfal, he would devote all bis time to 
that object. His efforts not meeting with 
sufficient encouragement, it was aban- 
doned, wherenpon the arrangement with 
the congregations was continued until 
1880, as above sUted. He died June 28, 
1802. 

In 1881 the Rev. Cyrus B. Whitoomb, a 
Congregationalism from Connecticut, 
preaohed a few Sabbaths as a candidate 
at Donegal and Mount Joy. He was 
oalled by both congregations. His in- 
stallation was deferred until the meeting 
of Presbytery, at Columbia, the follow- 
ing spring, when Mr. Whitoomb applied 
for installation. 

A Committee of Presbytery was ap- 
pointed at Columbia to install him on the 
following Sabbath after tbe meeting, at 
Donegal in tbe afternoon and Mt. Joy in 
the evening, June 18th, 1882. The Done- 
gal people secured his dismissal at an ad« 
joumed meeting of Presbytery held at 
Mt. Joy a short time after his installation. 
At tbe fall meeting of Presbytery held at 
Union Church, his relations were dis- 
solved from the Mt^ Joy Church. 

Tbe insUUation of Mr. Whitoomb at 
ponegal deserves special notice as it was 
unique, if not unprecedented, in the an- 
nals of Presbyterianism. Mr. Whitoomb 
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preftoHed the creator part of a 
year frora the date of hia call to the 18th 
of June. lo the meautinie the Donegal 
people had unaDlmoualy obanged their 
opinion of Mr* Wbltoomb'a orthodoxy. 
They M agreed npoa aooarae of action at 
the inatallation. The Elder and one of 
the Truatees were delegated to at<»te the 
facts to the Committee of Presbytery 
and reqaest a postponement of the 
installation, to which the Commit- 
tee re fused to accede ; whereupon 
they were banded a paper (with 
the request that it be read from the pul- 
pit), the purport of which was that no 
one should glTc their assent or dissent to 
the questions asked by the committee^ 
except those who are eligible according 
to the charter of the oburob and the con- 
fession of faith ; and that the members be 
permitted to rise in response^ instead of 
raising the right band as is customary. 
The paper was read from the pulpit and 
after the preliminary exercises the Mode- 
rator proceeded by asking Mr. Whit- 
comb the usual questloust after which 
be turned to the congregation, who 
were expected to anawer in the affirm- 
ative by rising. The first and second 
questions were asked without any one 
riaing. The Moderator asked, "Is there no 
assent to these questions ?" and the 
congregation responded, "No." He pro- 
ceeded to ask the remaining oueations 
without receiving any assent from the 
congregation, when, turning to Mr« 
Whitcomb, he said: "Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary circnmatances which 
have occurred to-day.I declare you paator 
of tbia church." After this the con- 
gregation was dismissed. 

The Rev. Robert Gamble was appointed 
by Presbytery to supply the now vacant 
churches. Boch congregations united 
in giving Mr. Gamble a call which he 
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accepted. He wm i Detailed Octo- 
ber 11th, 1883. Id 1886 Mr. 
Gamble requested tbe ooDgregations 
to unite with him in aiking Presbytery to 
diseolTe the pastoral relation. After hear- 
ing Mr. Gamble's reason they consented. 
His resignation is dated April 12th« 1886. 

The Rev. Ederard A. Snook was In- 
stalled April 5th, 1887, pastor of Donegal 
and Mount Joy, and on Febrnary 33d, 
1889. he resigned to accept n call to Wll- 
liamsport. The Rev. David Conway was 
installed October 7. 1890, and Is the 
present pastor. 

In what year wae Donegal Church or- 
ganized? When waa the present build- 
ing erected? and, as is supposed, there 
wae a building before the present one^ 
where wae It located ? 

These are questions which can only be 
answered approximately, if at all. and I 
do not believe that any reeord. tra^Htional 
or otherwise^ la In ezlsteuoe that will 
answer these questions definitely. The 
fact that 175 years ago there was preach- 
ing at Donegal, and that there was a 
place of worship is not to bn disputed. 
Other facts we have show that the country 
around Donegal was settled by the Scotch- 
Irish, who fled from persecution In the 
old country to seek an asylum where they 
mtght worship God without molestation, 
and they constituted the Donegal congre- 
gation. Many of their names are 
reooi'ded In yonder silent abode of the 
dead. Some of their posterity still 
worship within the sacred precincts of 
the etrncture which their ancestors built. 
In view of these certainties, why need we 
premise^ suppose and conjecture concern- 
ing which we know nothing, the numerous 
traditions to the contrary nothwithstand- 
Ing? 

The first intimations of a church or. 
ganization at Donegal we find as follows : 
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*^n 1714 the tide of emigration, followiog 
ap the eastero tide of tbe SasqaehauDa, 
had reached the Valley of ChiqaeealaDga, 
now in LaDcaater county, where Donegal 
Church waa organized in that year." — 
WesfB Origin and Hutary of Donegal 
and Carlisle Preibytery. 

And again : ** Application waa made 
by Andrew Galbrath to New Caatle Prea* 
bytery, Aug. Idt, 1721, for auppliea for 
Chlclc'a Longus (Chiqueaalunira)« and 
Ollleapie and Croas were sent. Roland 
Ohambera renewed the requeat next year. 
In May, 1728, Coneatoga anplied; but 
Hntoheaon failed to go, being unable to 
obtain a guide thither. In the fall he and 
McOill were aent to Dnnngaal. In 1725, 
Donegal obtained one-eixth of Boyd'a 
time, and he served tbem till they called 
Anderson." — Web$tsr*$ History, 

From tbeae eztraots we can readily 
infer that there was an organization at 
Donegal earlier than has bean heretofore 
recognised. Andrew Galbrath's land ad- 
joined the Qiebe land and his application 
for supplies Indicates a deep intereat in 
matters pertaining to the church, but we 
will not conjecture ; let each decide for 
himaelf. 

On the 4th of June^ 1740, two hundred 
acres of land were deeded to the ** Rey. 
James Anderson, pastor, John Alllaon, 
James Mitchel and David Hayes, Bldera 
of the church, by Thomas Penn, by the 
powers and authority to him granted by 
the aaiu John and Richard Penn and of 
bia own right"* (Church records.) Thia 



*Froni this we learn that the congregation 
had probably oooupied tbe land about twenty 
years before obtaining a pat-en t. Tbe reason 
for this delay is obvious when we recall the 
fact that William Penn founded the colony 
in 1681, and that some time elapsed before the 
machinery of government waa snfficiently 
established and that delay was enooantered 
between the applioation and the granting of 
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WAS boaodtd on fclio north by the land of 
James StovenBon and on the eaat by 
Andrew Qalbrath'a, on the south by Mary 
Modrel, or Mother!], and on the west by 
Epbraim Moore's land. One month after 
the reeeipt of the patent the Re¥. James 
Anderson died. 

September lltb, 1788, a charter was 
granted to the Rev. Colin McFarqnhar, 
John Bailie^ James Bailie, James Ander- 
son, Robert Spear, Brioe Clark, Samuel 
Woods, James Muirhaad and Joseph Lit- 
tle as trustees and their snooessors.f 

Nine members constituted the Board of 
trustees, until March 29th, 1806^ wben 
an act was passed redoelug the number 
to three. 

On the 28th of February, 1787, the 
Trustees, according to the action of a 
meeting of the congregation held Jan- 
uary 8th, 1787, exposed ai public ssle the 
Qiebe land, reserving thirty acres lor the 
nee of the congregation. 

On the 23d of March, 1787, the trnsteea 
mot "for consorting with James Muir- 
head, the pureliaser of said Glebe, the 
proper measures for couYcying the said 
land to the said purchaser, and for re- 
ceiving from him, the said purchaser, a 
satisfactory security for the same.'* 

a deed. It may not be out of place to presume 
that the permanent churob edifice was not 
erected until after the patent was granted. 
There were no trustees then, as the deed Is 
In the name of the Session, as beinff the only 
representative of the church. 

fThe conffregatton no doubt progressed 
qnietly and peaceably (as the long pastorate 
of twenty-six years under the Uev. Joseph 
Tate indicates) without any organization 
but the Session. They found it necessary to 
have a charter In order to sell i>art of their 
land, which they did Immediately on the re- 
ceipt of that instrument. 1 his also accounts 
for the beginning of the trustees* records in 
178& Prior to this date their records were 
probably kept by the susdlou, and are lost. 
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(Chnroh records.) There is no aooount 
of the sum for which the Und was sold, 
only that the parchaser is to pay six per 
ceot interest. There are many entries 
In the records of the trnstees that might 
be interesting, but our history would bo 
too lengthy. An item from the accounts 
may be a historical reminiscence : April 
16th, 1787— "The trnstees took under 
their consideration a certain donation 
that was lodged in the hands of James 
Worlc, tor the use of the congregation of 
Donigall, by a certain William Moor, de- 
ceased, which we find was lost by Conti- 
nental Money ; therefore, the trustees do 
acquit the aforesaid James Work of the 
aforesaid donation. 

"JOSJPH LITTLE, Seoretary.** 

Preparation was made to build the 
grave-yard wall July 29, 1790, by ap* 
pointing a committee of three, vis : 
" Riobard Keys, James Cook and James 
Wilson, and to see that it is finished." 
It appears to have been finished in 1791, 
as on the 9th of April a committee of the 
trnstees was appointed to meet and settle 
with the committee appointed to build 
the walU 

The following minute is recorded April 
28, 1795 : **The minutes of the last meet- 
ing being read and the reason of the 
trnstees not meeting according to ad- 
journment was the call of the militia to 
quell the insurrection in the four back 
counties about fort pic." 

The first election for trustees, under 
the supplement of the charter reducing 
the number to three, was held May 14, 
1805. Those elected were Brice Clark, 
John Whitehill and Robert Spear. The 
auditors were John Watson, Joseph Little 
and John Pedan. The first account of 
dollars and cents is dated November 80, 
1807. The accounts prior to that time 
were kept in £. s. d«, until June^ 1809, 
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when the £• i. d. were entirely dropped* 

The Htndy Houie wee boUt in 1810*11. 
Tbe only reoord it the reeeipM for material 
and work, and are dated tieptemberg Oo- 
tober and December, 1811. Thia was 
anbeeqnently altered into a dwelling 
honse^ and is at present oeoupled by the 
sexton. 

An extension to the graveyard was 
made in 1884, or which there is no reoord 
except credits paid tor material for the 
walL There are some of the members of 
the church liying at tne present time who 
remember the building of the extension 
wall. 

At a meeting of the congregation held 
June 6^ 1851, tbe trustees were nuanlra- 
onsly authorized and instructed to sell all 
the land belonging to the church west of 
a line about sixty feet from and parallel 
with the western wall of the graveyard ; 
and that part of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the said land be applied 
to repairing and remodeling the church 
edifice ; and that tbe pUn of repairing 
and remodeling be left to the trustees. At 
the samo meeting land was granted for 
tne purpose of erecting a school house 
thereon. This was built and occupied for 
a number of years. When the Directors 
of East Donegal township purchased a 
plot a short dlsc^nce southeast of the 
church they remoyed the house on the 
church ground, and built the present 
structuroi The action of the congrega- 
tion was ratified by the session, which 
oonsisted of the following members : Rot. 
James L. Rodgerfi, pastor; John Clark 
and OoU James Patterson, £lders. The 
trustees for 1861 and wbo did the re* 
modeling wore Dr. Nathaniel Watson, 
John M. Hooyer and James A. Patterson. 

Before the remodeling the exterior of 
the church was not plastered ; the win« 
dows and doors were arched ; there were 
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three entrenoe doorai one on the south, 
one on the eMt and one on the wtet end 
of the ballding ; the aisles leading from 
these doors were paved with brick ; tour 
large pillars supoorted the ceiling (these 
may still be seen at Ht» Joj on the east 
side of Mr. Newcomer's hardware store); 
the pulpit with the precentor's seat on Its 
front, and a high sounding board over 
head, was on the north side ; the walnut 
wood pews were of the high, square^ box 
▼ariety, In which *Hired nature's sweet 
rsstorer " found little comfort. 

It is sad to see all these old memoriala 
changed and passing away. The ruthless 
hand of modern improvement spares not 
the haunts and loved objeota of our boy- 
hood days. Possibly it is well, lest we 
find our minds too much engrossed with 
perishable things, to the neglect of tbe 
weightier matters awaiting our future 
eziatence. 

In remodeling the old building the 
)arge pillars, pulpit^ pews and brick«eov- 
ered aisles were removed; the interior 
was laid with a substantial board floor; a 
vestibule divided off at the east end ; the 
soutn and west end entrances were dosed 
and a new one made in the east end in ad- 
dition to the one already there; square 
windows and doorframes were substituted 
for the old arcbed ones, and the exterior 
was plastered to hide the unsightly jointa 
of the old with the new wall, ao that 
nothing remains to remind us of the an- 
cient structure except the hip roor. The 
material of tbe old pulpit and pewa was 
used in their reoonstrnotion, but so much 
changed that one unaoqualnted with the 
alteration would not recognise It. 

Tradition says that the first church 
edifice stood in what is now the grave 
yard, as the foundation walls are still 
visible. If such is the case^ all that can 
be said respecting it is that our ancestors 
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iniist have been mnoh diseommoded for 
the want of room,a8 the enolosare Is ouly 
10x19 feet; inside messnre. 

It is ssid th^t the oongreirstion (some- 
time dnnng onr Rerolatlonary stragiple) 
surrounded the Urge white osIe tree^ 
whioh stands near the east end of the 
chnrohy and swore allegiance to onr 
GoTemment The aoeoont differs soioe- 
what; bnt is true in its main featnres. 
This tree has always been regarded as a 
memorial by the desoendants of the con« 
g rogation. 

The history of the early families who 
settled aronnd Donegal may be traced 
from the old land titles, wills^ the tomb- 
stones in the barial ground and their 
descendants who are still liTing and 
worshiping in the old church. 

Of Andrew Qalbrath, who owned the 
land contiguous to the Glebe, and whose 
name first appears In the history of Done- 
gal, little is known, except his applica- 
tion to Presbytery for supplies for the 
church. Some of his descendants are 
buried in the northeast corner of the 
grave yard. The name of Bertram Gal- 
brath appears in the church records In 
1790 as an Auditor and subsequently as 
a Trustee, indicating that the family took 
a prominent part ia church affairs. 

The name of James Rtevenson, who 
owned the land (now rameron's) north 
of the Glebe^ has recently been honored 
though the eleyation of one of his de- 
scendants to the highest office of the 
nation. This is known from the following 
partial genealpgic account : James 
StcTeuson's second daughter, Hannah, 
married John Gray, whose daughter, 
Sarah Grsy, married David MoKinley, 
who was born in York county. Pa., May 
16, 1766. His son, James McKinley, born 
^September 19, 1783^ was an Elder In a 
Presbyterian church in Ohlo^ and his 
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eldest eon, Williem MoEiDley, it Ihe 
father of Major WillUm MoKiolAy, 
Preeideot-elect of the United Stetee. 

The Pettereon family oootribated a 
large (probably the largest) num- 
ber to the silent inhabitants of 
the old barial ground. Their an- 
oestor, Arthur Patterson, of Scotch descent 
(born 1697, died July 8, 1768, in the 66th 
year of his age), was one of the early 
settlers along Big Chiques creek three 
miles soatheast of Mt. Joy. His deeoena- 
ants at one time occupied a Urge extent 
of land northt east and south of Mu Joy ; 
they took a prominent part in National 
affairs and for ' many years a conspicuous 
interest in Donegal Chnroh. The great 
grandson of Arthur Patterson, Mr* James 
Agnew Patterson, is the present and only 
Klder of Donegal, and is in his eiffhty- 
seventh year. The late Judge Patterson, 
of Lancaster, was a great-grandson. His 
great-greit-granddaughter is the wife of 
Judge John B. MoPhersou, of Harrlsburg; 
Pa. Major James Patterson, Samuel 
Smith, Thomas J., James M., William, 
Alexander, Douglas, Arthur and John, 
his sons, Samuel and John, daughter 
Mary Ann, now Mrs. Shook, Phcsbe 
Mrs. Moore, Martha Sterrettt Mrs. Barr 
Ferree, Mrs. Rebecca Spangler, Mrs. 
Hatfield, descendants of Arthur Patter- 
son, were personally known to the writer 
of this sketclu A history of their con- 
nection by marriage with the Scotts. 
Watsons, Pedans, Hatfields, Spears, 
Sterretts, Agnews, McJirnseys, Hays« 
Moores, Ferrees, Hendersons, Span- 
glers add others would fill a volume. 

The Watson family reslde>i on what 
is now the Cameron farm (originally 
James Steyenson's). They occupied their 
homestead until 1872, over 100 years. It 
e«na into their possession by John Wat- 
•OD,who married Ann, the oldest daughter 
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of JaniM Ste^entoD. whose bod, David 
Watoon, was the father of Dr. John W«tr 
SOD, who had foar sons and four daa^hters^ 
whom the writer knew personally, except 
Mrs. Boyd. Thegrandohlldrenof Dr. John 
Watson yet Hying are James P. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Charlotte Herr, Mrs. Henry H. 
Wiley, Miss Harriet P. Watson, Henry 
Watson, of Wllliamsport ; Dr. Belle Wat- 
son and Miss Mary Watson, of Look 
Haven ; James A* Patterson, Miss Raohael 
J. Patterson and Mrs. J. L. Ziegler, of 
Mount Joy ; Watson Ellmaker, of Lan- 
caster, and Mrs. Lucy Walker, of the 
Gap. The family always took a deep inter- 
est in Donegal, and the larger onmber or 
the grandchildren attend Donegal Ohurch 
at the present time. There seemed to be 
an hereditary inclination for the medical 
profession. Dr. John Watson had two 
sons physicians, Dr. David O. and Dr. 
Kathaniel ; two grandsons, Dr. David H. 
and Dr. Belle Watson, of Lock Haven ; 
two great-grandsons. Dr. James P. Zieg- 
ler, of Monnt Joy, and Dr. Walter M« L. 
Ziegler. of Philadelphia. The two Utter 
are the great^reat-grandsons of Arthur 
Patterson. 

The name Olark appears early on 
the ohurch records. Brice Clark, one 
of the charter trustees, took an 
active part in its affairs, and Mr. John 
Clark was long an Elder. Many of the 
family are buried at Donegal. They re- 
sided (long before my reoollection) on 
what is now Hon. Donald Cameron's 
place. Mr. John Clark was a celebrated 
surveyor, and one of his grandchildren, 
Miss Martha Clark, is a member of the 
LancMter Historical Society. 

The Sterretts,a very prominent and large 
family, were connected with the church. 
Mr. Patterson Sterrett^ an Elder In the 
Presbyterian Church ot Marietta^ is a 
descendant. The WhitehlUs were active 
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memberii John Whitehill't Dame ap- 
posn as a tnistee in 1788 and laler Mr. 
John IL Whitehill, the father of Mra. 
Redaooker, who with her family are llTin£ 
at the present time in Colnmbia and at- 
tend the Donegal Ohnroh. Her father 
darln£ his lifetime was prominent in the 
ohnroh. Many of the family are bnrled 
at DonegaL 

The Lytles, whose anoestor was one of 
the eharter members, tmstee and for some 
years Beoretary of the Board, were 
prominent In the ohnroh. His deseend- 
ants, Mr. 8. S. P. Lytles daughter and 
son. Dr. 8. P. Lytle^ a snoeessful dental 
practitioner, reside at Mt Joy at present. 
The family was large In its oonneotlon 
with the Sootts and Pedans. 

Of the Lowrles, the name of Alexander 
Lowrie first appears on the reoorda as an 
auditor In 1789, subsequently as a trusteoi 
The names of the Spears, Bailies, 
Mulrheads, Woods and Moores appear 
on the reoords as early as 1786. The 
Pedans, Hays, Olingans, Wilsons, Sootts, 
Moores, Houstona, Mehaffys and many 
others, and some who rest In unmarked 
grayes, were those who constituted the 
early congregation. 

The oldest legible tombstone Inscription 
Is that of 

THOMAS JAMIKSON, 

Son of Jobn and Agnes Jamieson, 
who departed this life on the trd day oi Feb- 
ruary, iTSa^ 
In the 8Snd year of hU aseu 

Thla probably was a relatlTO of Dayld 
Jamleson,who lofs a legrsoy to the church, 
and who resided at Oonewaga 

This inscription taken f^m a tomb- 
stone may be of some interest : 
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In memory of 

WILLIAM MoDOWELL, 

Late of Conooheague, 

Who was a tender parent* oarefal Int tractor 

and an example of piety to a 

nnmerona progeny. 

When the settlement was obliged to fly by 

the barbarous Indian War. He deoeased 

in these parts, so was Interred here 

September IX 1780, 

Aged 77 years. 

The writer spent many pleaeant hoars 
in the bright sammer days, daring his 
papilage^ around the groands, springs 
and burial ground of Old DonegaL 

The unlettered torn bstonea» how many ! 
What a history ! What trials and labors, 
patlenoe and endurance, faith and hope^ 
He burled there 1 

** Death is not rare, alas I nor burials few. 
And soon the grassy coverlet of Ood 
Spreads equal green above their ashes pale." 
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THE GAP COPPER MINES. 



Through the kindness of Dr. Win. H. 
Egle, Bute Librarian, whioh I thank- 
fally aoknowiedge, I am enabled to giTe 
from the official records In the Land De- 
partment at Harrisbarg the earliest 
ownership of the land constituting the 
Gap mines property. 

The first paper Is endorsed *'An Aoc't of 
Lands surveyed to divers persons, who 
porobased of James Steel in right of the 
original purchase of William Bacon," 
and reads: *' William Penu, Esq., Pro« 
prietary and Ooyernor of PennsyWaniSi 
by deeds of lease and release bearing date 
the 11th and Idth days of October, A. D. 
1681, did grant and convey to William 
Bacon, of ye Inner Temple (London), 
Gent., 6,000 acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania! and the said William Bacon, by 
like deed, etc, dated 19th and 20th days 
of February, 1718, did release and 00D« 
firm the said 6,000 acres to Humphrey 
Hurry and John Bndd, and the said Pro- 
prietary's Commissioners of Property did 
grant to the said Humphrey Murry and 
John Budd two warrants^ one dated ye 
5th, 8rd mo., and ye other 28th, 6th mo., 
1719, for the laying out to said Murry and 
Budd 4,920 acres. And the said Murry 
and Budd by deed, dated the 26th of 
March, 1720, did sell to James Steel, Gent., 
1,600 acres. In right whereof there was 
surveyed to the said James Steel — 

"800 acres sold to Samuel Gouldin. 

*' 800 acres aold to Herman Godschalic 
and Leonard Henrlckson. 

'* 100 acres sold to Martin Kolph and 
John Ledrak. 

"200 acres sold to George Rough. 

"100 acres mine land at Octoran re- 
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tained by said Steel, making in *U 1,500 
aorea." 

The aeeond paper la a record of a 
warrant for the 100 acres mine land re- 
tained by SteeL It is endoreed '* Retarn 
100 acres Octorara," and reads: ** By vir- 
tne of a Warrant from the Gonimiaaioneni 
of Property dated the 5th day of the third 
montfai, 1719, sarveyed and laid ont nnto 
Jamea Steel, of the city of Philadelphia, 
in right of William Bacon's original pur- 
chase, a certain tract or parcel of land 
•citnate in Obester county. Beginning at 
a corner marlced Black Oak on the East 
aide of a Branch of Octorara Greek, from 

thence North by a line of marked 100 

perohea to a poet; then West 160 perches 
to another post, then South 106 perches 
to a third post^ then East 160 perches to 
the place of beginning, containing 106 
acrev. Surveyed the 21st day of Decem- 
ber, 1722. Certified by me, 

"JACOB TAYLOR, 

"SurTeyor Gen*L*' 

It will be remembered that aix aores 
were given with each 100 acres for roada, 
so that the above tract only made 100 
acres. 

The third paper is endorsed, '* Jamea 
Steel, 150 aores on a branch of the Oc- 
torara," and reads : 

"James Steel's Land, situate on a 
Branch of the Octorara Greek in 
the County of Lancaster. Beginning 
at a Black Oak, being a eorner of a traet 
of land surveyed for said James Steel 
the 21st day ot December, 1722, thenee 
by the same North 48 perches to a White 
Oak, thenee East by vacant land 26 perches 
to a White Oak, thence South by vacant 
land 158 perches to a White Oak, thenee 
West by vacant land 220 perches to a post, 
thence North 110 perches to a post^thenoe 
Seat by said James Steel's other Und 194 
perolias to the plaoe of beginning, eon- 
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toiiiio£ 150 aoras and the ailowaDoo of six 
aores per oeot, 
•'Surveyed the 9tli of 10th ma. 178a 

••JOHN TATLOB.*' 

This last parohaae by Jamee Steel was 
not a part of Bacon's 5,000 acret, bat wm 
secared from a William Harkham, who 
seems to hare owned the land adjoining 
the Baoon tract on the south, as will be 
seen from the drart and the following 
record in the State Land Department. 
In a Tolume labeled <* Old Bights " there 
is in favor of James Steel this informa- 
tion : 

** Now 42. Return of 250 acres in Lan- 
oaster county surreyed the 9th of Ko- 
▼ember, 1780." 
This document reads as follows : 
**Noyember 9th, 178a Surveyed and 
Laid ont for James Steel, of the 
City of Philadelphia, Gent., a tract of 
land on a Branch of Octoraroe, in 
the County of Langcast'r. Beginning at 
a White Oalc marlced lor a corner, thence 
by a Hue of marked trees East 26 perches 
to another White Oak. Then South by a 
line 01 marked trees 158 perches to a third 
White Oak, then West by a line of trees 220 
perches, then North by a line of marked 
trees 110 perches, then by a line of 
'marked trees East 84 perches, then North 
by line of marked trees 106 perches, then 
by a line of marked trees East 160 perches^ 
then by a line of marked trees South 58 
perches to the place of beginning, con- 
taining 250 acres with allowance of 6 per 
•ent. One hundred acres thereof in right 
of Wm. Bacon by a Warrant from the 
Commissioners of Property, dated tbe2l8t 
day of December, 1722, and 150 acres in 
right of Wm. Markham. 

'• Certified by Jacob Taylor." 
This paper is endorsed on the back : 
''James Steel 250 acres in Langcast'r 
Connty,the Oap Mine Land, now belong- 
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iDg oneHi ixth part to the hoDor*bl6 Proper 
ThoB. Peon, one-sixth part to Andrew 
HaiDllton,one*Bixth part to Jamea Loffan, 
or aasigxis, one-alxth part to Win. Allen, 
one-aixth part to Thomaa Sohnte. or aa- 
aigna, one-aixth part to Jamea Steel.*' 

Enoloaed in this ia a draft of these 2S0 
aorea, with the aame endoraementi with 
the word a added, ** Surveyed November 

9th, 1780. JACOB TAYLOR." 

Known nl an Bnrly Dat«« 

From the above it seems olear that the 
exiatence of valnable minerals on the Gap 
mine tract was known aa early as 1720, or, 
at the latest, 1722, as between those yeara 
Jamea Steel sold 1,400 aorea of hia 1,600 
aore purchase, retaining 100 acres, marked 
on the record ** Mine Land at Octorara.'* 
It ia barely possible that the tradition 
printed in Bverto & Stewart'a Histori- 
cal Atlaa of thia county, that some Mary- 
landers discovered the mine in 1718, is cor- 
rect ; bat it seems hardly probable that 
8ir William Keith drove the Maryland 
people away and worked the mine in 1719, 
apending much money In opening it and 
being atopped by the proprietors. As a 
aane man he would doubtless have tried 
to aecure the property before going to 
much expenae^ and it was then for aale^ 
Murry and Budd having secnred it in 
February, 1718, and sold it to Jamea 
Steel, of Philadelphia, in March, 172a 

It would aeem more likely that, while 
much prospecting by digging pita, etc, 
was done before, the firat regular 
and aystematlo working of the mine waa 
after Steel secured the 160 acrea of the 
Markham tract in November, 1780, when 
the whole 260 acrea waa divided into aix 
equal aharea, Thomas Penn taking one 
share. 

There can be no doubt that theae aix 
men, irho were all wealthy, proceeded to 
work these mines as well aa the limited 
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pouibllitiet of thac time would perm it, 
and by themselves, their heirs or essigm 
eontiDQed to operate them with more or 
less persisteDoe,st least until 1768, for on 
November 7 of that year the Hod. John 
Penn issued an order to John Lnkens, 
Surveyor General, wtaioh, after reoiting 
the above facts as to the 250 acres, direots 
him to survey to the ** Gap Mine Com- 
pany " 800 acres additional, part of whloh 
they were already using. 

The reason firiven for this order is that 
*'the said company have at great expense 
erected divers buildings and other works 
for the carrying on of the said undertak- 
ing and for the use and benefit thereof, as 
well on the said 250 acres as on the said 
800 acres." 

The order also directs the Surveyor 
General to survey both tracts and make 
return of the same that they may be 
^'confirmed to William Allen and others, 
the said Gap Mine Company,on the com- 
mon terms of 15 pounds 10 shillings per 
100 acres and the quit rent of one half 
penny sterling per acre for the whole from 
the first settlement of the mine tract." 

In pursuance of this order the Surveyor 
General reports that he surveyed the same^ 
" including such surplus as was olear of 
the lines of the claimers of adjoining lands 
on the 6iih, 7th, 8tb, 10th and 11th days of 
September, 1764, and found it contained 
780} acres." So the surplus olear of ad- 
joining claims must have been about 280 
acres. The draft of this whole tract in 
the Land Office is so torn that no copy 
can be made. 

There is also a record of a re-survey of 
some of this land made March 15, 1786, 
which mentions William Allen (probably 
a descendent of the William Allen of 
1730 and 1768> as an owner. 
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Bat previooa, I will, for the laturAOtion 
of those who may wish to forward my 
plan, state the proofs I have obtained of 
soch a spring having been aotoally dis- 
eovered in the Gap mines when first 
opened. These proofs aiso fortunately 
report the quantity and value of tho water, 
and, from the great ability as well as re- 
speotability of the men, leave no doubt of 
the truth of the disoovery. The report 
is as follows : 

'**An aooount of the copper springs lately 
discovered in Pennsylvania, by John 
Rutty, M. D,, of Dublin, communicated 
by Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R. S. See 
volume 49, part 2, page 648L Read May 
20, 1766. 

*'*In the Province of Pennsylvania 
is a copper mine which affords a 
Spring that appears to have the same 
eftect as chat Irish water lately de- 
scribed by Or. William Henry and Dr. 
Bond in the 47ch and 48th Volumes of 
the Philosophical Transactions, but is 
much sharper, for it will dissolve iron In 
a quarter part of the time, and we are 
assured by the accounts transmitted from 
the proprietors of it of the trials they 
have made^ that it yields the same copper 
— mud or dust — ^as our Crone Baun water 
of the county of Wioklow, Ireland, in 
this Kingdom (being the water above 
meuiioned), which, being collected from 
the bars of iron immersed in it for the 
purpose of extracting the copper from 
the Pennsylvania water, it produced 
above half pure copper on being melted 
in a crucible ; an experiment that requires 
to be repeated in order to ascertain the 
proportion of copper obtained with ac- 
curacy ; our copper spring ot the county 
of Wiokio<7 yielding a proportion con* 
siderably U rger than this, viz., 16 parts 
of copper out of 20 of the mud. 

*' *In the neighborhood is a great abnnd- 
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anee of the ores of yitriol end anlphar 
and fehe Spring oomea through an Im- 
mense body of vitriol ore and the supply 
of water is very large^TOO to 800 hogsheada 
flowing iu S4 hours. The water ia of a 
pale green oolor of an aeid, sweety austere, 
inky and nauseous taste. 

** ' But the genuine quality as well aa 
large proportion of the impregnating salt 
will further appear by the following analy- 
sis of this water, viz., a pint of it exhaled 
by a slow fire left 400 grains of solid eon* 
tents, which were partly green and 
partly ochre colored, with an inter- 
mixture of bluiah and a rough sweet- 
ish taste like that of 8al Martis and ap- 
peared to be ohiefly saline, not leaving 
above four graina indissoluble matter on 
dissolving 196 grains of it and filtering. 

«< *Thu8 it appears that the proportion of 
vitriolic paru in thia water Is very large, 
viz., six drachms to a pint or 8, 200 grains 
to a gallon, and consequently it is a 
stronger solution of vitriol than sea water 
Is of marine salt, and, moreover, is truly 
eonsidered the strongest of all the vitrio- 
lic waters that have yet occurred to my 
obeervatlon, for our Crone Baun water in 
the county of Wickiow gives but 256 
grains from a gallon; Haigh in Lan- 
oashlre, the strongest in Britain, 1,920 
grains; Sbadwdll, 1,820; Kilbrew in the 
County of Mealfch, 1,630 from the same 
quantity, so that beeides the copper to be 
obtained by immersing bars of iron aa in 
our conntv of Wicklow water, thIa 
water oflfera to its proprietors another pe- 
culiar advantage^ viz., an opportunity of 
erecting a copperaa works or manufac- 
ture of vitriol, cHpeoially the vaat supply 
of water and plenty ot fuel In the place 
considered." 

Mr. Henfrey now brings great names 
to his aid, namely, the certificate ot Dr. 
Logan respecting the copper springs at 
the Qap Mine, Lancaster County : 
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** I do certify that Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a few woeka before hU death, iaforroed 
me that at the time the Gap copper 
mine In Lanoaater county belong 
ing to James Logan and others 
was worked, a spring of water was 
discoyered In the same highly impreg- 
nated with copper. A bottle of water 
was sent to him, with which he frequently 
made experiments with his knife, whioli, 
being for a short time immersed in the 
water, would assnme the apearanoe of 
copper. 

"Signed. OROBQB LOQAN. 

•• Stehtow. March 10. 1797." 

Dr. Qeorge Logan was quite a promi- 
nent man of that time. He was intimate 
with Dr. Franklin, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and In 
1801 was elected United States Senator 
from Peonsylvania. His home was at 
Stenton, near Wiiyne Junction, just 
north of Philadelphia. 

Vf bat Old RMldsnte Said. 

" The following is the certificate of some 
old people who remember the first open* 
ing of the Gap mines and are still living 
near them and who are persons of good 
character and in good circumstances : 

** * This is to certify, to whom it may 
concern, that we, the subscribers, were 
frequently at the copper mines in Lancas- 
ter county, known by the name of Gap 
mine^ during the time the said mine was 
working by James Logan & Company, 
and from hearing the people often talk- 
ing of the water put the blades of our 
knives Into the water as it came from the 
pumps, which In a few minutes would be 
covered with copper. And we further 
certify that we have often seen quantities 
of the ore got in this mine and frequently 
heard the miners say that it waa a very 
rich mine if the water could be kept down 
so as they could work constantly. At 
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this time there were eight pumps working- 
in this pit^ which turned one so much 
water that it overflowed a meadow and 
destroyed the ftrass so effectually that 
most of the places the water used to 
cover are barren at this timet QWen 
under our hands severally this 19th of 
November, In the year 1798L 

her 
ELIZABETH X BOCKT, 

mark 
JOHK SHORTS. 
WitneM: JOHK BBACKBILL. 

ABirxB BinmiraTOir, 

JOHV HOAB.'** 

Then follows a letter to Mr. Honfrey^ 
dated Clay Hill, December 27, 1790, from 
R. Howell, who seems to be the owner or 
at least to control the property, and who 
regrets his financial Inability to erect ma- 
chinery to properly work the mine prop- 
erty and acoc'ies to a sale of shares Tor a 
portion of the money needed* Mr. Hen- 
frey then proceeds to give bis plans for 
working the mine. He says: " The works 
are now In such a state as to require only 
the aid of a machine of sufficient power 
to raise the water so as to keep the pits 
clean* A steam engine of moderate power 
would be capable of doing this. But there 
are many objections to erecting a steam 
engine in this country : 1st, the great ex- 
pense of erectiug one ; 2d, the consump- 
tion of fuel ; 3d, the frequent repairs, and 
4th, the high wages you must give to an 
engineer to attend the machine. I would 
recommend that a level should be brought 
up through a meadow to the mine by 
which a fall of 25 to 80 feet may be 
gained and a water wheel of 25 feet diam- 
eter will be sufficient to work as m^iny 
pumps as will clear tne mines of the com- 
mon;and raise the copper water lor use. 
There are three small streams In the mine 
lands that may be conducted into one 
reservoir, which would then, I am cer* 
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tain, give as maoh water as the maohlne 
will require to keep it ooottantly going. 
The machinery on this plan will be sim- 
ple and snob as may bo made at the 
mines. 

"Nor will it be so liable to get oat of 
order as the works of a steam enginot 
If this plan is put in practioe the works 
may muoh sooner lie made produotlyeb 
for when the level is brought up, the bed 
of poor ore before noted will be laid dry, 
and may be worked to immediate profit 
much sooner than if we have to wait ior 
the erecting of a steam engine^ and at 
muoh less expense to the company. 

Bzt«iit oC the ImproT«m«DM. 

'*I will now for the information of those 
persons who may be disposed to join in 
forwarding the proposed plan acquaint 
them with the present state ot the work 
at the Oap mines. 

*' We have built a saw mill, made two 
damst and cut a head and tall race. 

** There is a large log house for the cop- 
peras works and a large lead boiler. Sev- 
eral ley tubs, cisterns, &o. There are a 
carpenters' and smiths* shops and two log 
houses for workmen. There is a variety 
of tools, with pit ropes, windlasses, 
buckets, &0. Also, a complete set of 
boring rods, 100 feet long. The two main 
shafts have been cleaned out, which was 
attended with great trouble and difficulty, 
as we were obliged to work night and 
day on account of the water. 

'* There is a machine to work the pumps, 
which will be of great use in getting the 
water out until a more powerful one can 
be completed. There are eight tiers of 
pumps, two tiers deep, all in good work- 
ing order. 

''About fifty tons of ore have been raised 
and a great deal ot other work done. I 
shall, therefore^ only further note that a 
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■mall part of tho level Is drlyen end tbat 
two men are now at work on it. 

"These variout works have eost oar 
oompany a considerable sambas will appear 
by oor book% and the oompany who first 
opened the mines musti I am oertain, 
haye expended at least $80,000, so that 
the proposed oompany will oome in on 
Tery advantageoas terms, as by these ex- 
penses the mines have been pat in a state 
that they only require a steam or other 
engine to make them pay the profit I haye 
stated and with the probability of much 
greater* 

Condition of tb« Mine Itsolf. 

"I will now describe the works below. 
One of the pits is seven feet square; the 
other is seven by five. The wide shaft is 
only about sixty feet deep, but the other is 
mneh deeper. The vitriolic water rises 
fifteen feet from the bottom of the wide 
shafts and there is forty feet of oommon 
water over \L This I have proved many 
times by my boring rods. 

*' When we had cleared the pits of earth 
and stonesi and had the waters out^ I 
went down. I found the main shaft in 
most excellent order, the frame oonsist- 
ing of squared logs laid close upon each, 
as In building a house ; in shorty I never 
saw such strong work and so well secured 
in any mine I ever was in before^ 

*'I have now only to beg leave to 
recommend my estimate and plan to the 
serious oousideration of my readers, and 
to assure them that the views contem- 
plated by this scheme are fair and 
honorable.'' 



■etlmate or Expsoso to Comploto tbo 
Works at th« Gap Minos. 

1797. To expense of level HOOD 

To maohine to work the 

pumps. 1,200 

To trougha for oopper 

water. 2^000 
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To finlth copperas works. 1,000 

To inoldental expenses . . . 600 

To maaatrer's salary 1,000 

To clerk's salary 800 

$10^000 

BsUmac* of th» Bxpeaae and ProbaUe 

Profit In Working tho Qap lllaas 

tiM First Vmvw 

1706. To expense of completing 

works as above $10,000 

To cash for 200 tons bar 

Iron 20,000 

To 26 workmen at $200 

•aoh 5^000 

To 2 smiths at $800 each . . 600 

To 2 coopers at $800 each. 600 

Tololerk 800 

To 1 manager 2,600 

To incidental expenses ... 600 

To ^ of the net profits to 
be paid to the lessees of 
the mines. 11»612 

161,712 

Oontrm Orodlt. 

By 800 tons of fine copper to be 
precipitated from the ziment 
water which I will Talue at 
|400perton $120,000 

By 800 tons copperas at $80 per 
ton. 9,000 

By 10 tons fine copper precipi- 
tated from ore. 4^000 

$188,000 
Less expense 61,712 

Profit $81,288 

A similar calculation for the second 
year, 1799, makes ont a net profit of $266,- 
726. 

Trl«d, But UasuoeoMrally. 

With this astounding display of profits 
It seemed to me that Mr. Henfrey must 
«urely have raised his company, and I ao- 
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oordingly wrote to Captain Doble to at- 
eertain whetbar his aubsaqneot examina- 
tloDB gaye ovltlenee of Mr. Hen fray's 
plana having been put in operation and 
capeiTed the following reply : 

MiOKXL Hiiris, January IB^ 1897. 
&, J. Houston, Itoq. 

Dbar Sir : In answer to yonra of the 
18th Insu, I have to say that there Is 
strong evidenoe that Mr. Henfrey's plans 
or a part of them at least were earried ont. 
The old water wheel that we diacovered 
waa about 26 feet in diameter and 20 
Inches wide, looated right on the edge of 
the old east shaft This is the shaft Mr. 
Henfrey spoke of as being so well and 
atrongly aeenred wish squared timbera 
laid one upon the other and Is the one 
farthest east on the mineral range. 

There waa a level or tail raoe some 800 
yarda In length brought up from the 
meadow below direct to the water wheeL 
The bottom of this tail raoe is about 26 
feet below the aurface at the point where 
It reaohed the wbeeU The flrat 200 yards 
from its outlet waa an open ditoh and the 
other 100 yards waa tunneled. 

The water to drive the wheel was eol« 
looted from the springs of three little val- 
leya into a dam one hundred yards north 
of the wheel, viz., from the springs at the 
head of the aame valley that the wheel 
was In, from the springs of a little valley 
eight hundred yards west brougnt to the 
dam in an open raee, and from the spring* 
In a little valley over a half mile eaati 
brought to the dam In the same way ; 
parte of these dams and raees oan still be 
seen. The springs from these three little 
valleys are the source or head of this 
branch of the Ootorara. 

I never saw any signs of the old 
mines having reaohed a depth of over 
sixty feet from the surface^ and only In 
one place, via., the East shafti where the 
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whael was located, did tbey reach a depth 
of sixty feet But to the depth of from 
twenty-five feet to forty feet from the 
aarface^ they did a great amoant of worlc 
in the way of sinlcing pita, tunneling, etc 
Much of this work seems to hsTo been 
done with natural drainage (I mean with- 
out pumpinfc), consequently the yertical 
depths of these workings varied aooord- 
ing to the natural rolling surface. 

How much| if any, of Mr. Hen* 
frey's plans for the treatment of the '* vit- 
riolic " waters were carried out| I do not 
know. Yours truly, 

CHARLES DOBLB. 

It would seem from this letter that Mr. 
Henfrey doubtless or^ anised his company 
and about equally certain that it was not 
successful. The difference between the 
estimated aoa actual profits of his opera- 
tion probably did not differ widely from 
many similar estimates and results of the 
present day, and Mr. Henfrey, as a pro* 
motor of mming companieSi need not oc- 
cupy a baok seat even with the experts in 
his line of a century later. 

His operation was the last previous to 
the recent working which began in 1849, 
but, as this sketch is already too long, I 
must reserve that for another paper. 

Up to 1786 two parties are named as 
having operated the mines, viz., ''James 
Ramsey & Co." and later "William 
Allen and others." Both of these names 
are among the six original owners. This 
would seem to render it probable that 
while some of the six originals had sold 
out to either their partners or outsiders^ 
others of the originals, or their de- 
scendantSi were willing to renew the 
work, and that some of them were the 
immediate predecessors of Henfrey's 
company. 

[TO BBCONTINUBD.] 



Old Mills and Country Ordinuies. 

The pioneer settlers in the '* Upper 
End " of whet is now Lancaster eonnty 
dame from the norih of Ireland. A nnm* 
ber of them were tenant farmersg who 
were more or less imposed upon by selfish 
and greedy landlords^ and they were only 
too glad to seek homes in a land where 
they could own farms in fee. When they 
landed at New Castle on the Delaware, 
they at onoe struck out for the wilder- 
ness beyond the frontier settlements in 
the Pequea and Conestoga Valleys, and 
took up the lands along Chlekiesalunga 
Creek, and westward of that They were 
self-sustaining from the moment they lo- 
cated their homesteads. I have no doubt 
they depended the first year almost wholly 
upon wild game for subsistenoe. A num- 
ber of French Indian traders were located 
a few miles from their settlement, where 
they had trading stores and kept Indian 
supplies. I have no doubt many of these 
pioneer settlers resorted to these posts, or 
stores, where they bartered furs for sup- 
plies. 

Many of them embarked in the Indian 
trade, and became a power in the pro- 
vince, and they were^ in a great measure, 
responsible for the hostility of the French, 
who sought to control the Indian trade 
in the far west^ which, eventually, brought 
on a war between the English and French 
and Indians. 

Their dwellings were rude and con- 
structed of logs cut from the surrounding 
forests. When the timber was prepared 
for dwellings and barns, neighbors wore 
notified to assemble and assist at the 
"raisings." One of these gatherings 
turned out to be of great service to the 
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PeouB. la the year 1735 Blunston and 
Wright^ Esqe., of Hempfleld, learned that 
ColoDeU Rlffby and flail, of Baltimore 
oounty, Maryland, were mustering the 
militia preparatory to a raid into Penn- 
sylvania. Benjamin Chambers, a mill- 
wrif^bt^ who had been in the neighbor* 
hood, was sent down to Maryland by 
Blanston and Wright to visit the eamp 
of the militia and asoertaiu the caase 
of the gathering. He was arrested 
as a spy, but he escaped and hastened 
back to Wright's Ferry to warn 
the settlers of the anticipated raid. 
Mr. Chambers, hearing of a bouse and 
barn raising iu Donegal, hastened there 
and made known his errand. All dropped 
their work, and, taking their guns, hast- 
ened to Wright's Ferry and crossed the 
river, where they met three hundred of 
the Maryland militia marching in battle 
array to the Ferry, under the command 
of CoL Hall and CoL Rigby. The Done- 
galians drove them back to Captain 
Cresap's fort^ three miles and a half south 
of the ferry. Maryland's valiant army 
retreated gracefully to the land of hom- 
ing and our friends in the Upper End re- 
turned to their usual occupations. 

In the year 1720 they formed a Presby- 
terian congregation and built a log church 
at the large spring where^ or near, the 
present church stands. 

In the same year John Galbraith 
located along what was then called 
"Spring Creek," which had Its source at 
the spring at Donegal Church. He se- 
lected the land at a point where a new 
road had been laid out, branching from 
the Peters road, a short distance north- 
east from the present town of Mt. Joy, 
and which led through the new settle- 
ment. This road again branched at Oal- 
braith's, one road going to the river and 
the other one inclining northwest and 
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oonnectiug with the Petera road near 
Oonoy oreek. 

John Qalbraith in the same year erected 
the first grist and saw njiU above the 
Conestoga. 

The travel over these roads became so 
great that Mr. Qalbraith applied to the 
Chester County Coart to grant him a 
license to keep an ordinary and brew 
beer. 

The petition for the ''ordinary*' 
clearly sets forth the reasons which 
promptea the application. The petition 
has a largo number of signers for that 
time. There were a nnmber of other 
settlers in the neighborhood, who were 
either not asked, or else (hey declined to 
sign the paper. 

The paper itself is a matter of some 
Interest I will add a short sketch of the 
signers, which may give it additional 
attraction. 

John Galbraith, the petitioner, came 
from the north of Ireland with his father, 
James, and his brothers, James and An- 
drew* He was a member of the first 
Grand Jury in the county, and was elected 
Sheriff of the county in 1781. He was a 
member of Sheriff Samuel Smith's posse 
who marched to Connejohela Valley, on 
the west side of the river, and captured 
Captain Cresap's fort, and took that war- 
rior a prisoner and landed him In the 
Philadelphia jail. In 1748 he was a cap- 
tain in his brother's (Colonel James Qal- 
braith) battalion, which ranged along the 
mountains to protect the frontier settlers 
from Indian raids. He died in 1758. He 
had a son named Robert^ who died in the 
year 1747 and left a widow named Re- 
becca. The widow married Captain John 
Buyers, who then owned the Jacob Mum- 
ma farm. A hundred years ago the 
Mum mas added a story to the dwelling, 

Captain Buyers moved to Cumberland 
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Valley and beoame a diatlogaished officer 
in the Reyolationary War. 

Colonel Ephraloi Blaine^ the ffreat- 
IjrraDd father of the late Hon. James G. 
Blaine, married Rebeeoa, the daughter of 
Robert Galbraith. They moTed to Oar- 
lisle. After the death of John Galbraith 
his lands were divided and sold. That 
part on the east side of the creek was 
parchased by Mr. Hiestand, and the grist 
and saw mill, with the ordinary, and sot- 
era! hundred acres of land, were parehased 
by John Bayly, who was the son of 
Thomas Bayly, atid was born apon a 
farm near where Florin is. He married 
Ruth Anderson. He was a member of 
the Sapreme Exeoative Ooancll of the 
State from this county during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The mills and ordinary 
ware conducted by him until his death in 
1794. He was one of the owners and 
founders of the town of Falmouth. 

A few years after his death Henry 
Shearer purchased the farm and mills* 
In the year 1804 he tore the old mills 
down, and erected a large stone mill on 
the south side of tbe road and a large 
■tone dwelling on the bill on the north 
side. Either then or a few years later a 
still house was erected near the milL 
This was known as a merchant mill. 
Large quantities of flour from this mill 
were shipped down the rl?er in arks to the 
Baltimore market. 

James Paterson, the first signer on 
the petition, married Susannah Howard, 
and located near Martin Onartier's trad- 
ing post^ in what is now Manor township, 
In the year 1716. He embarked in the 
Indian trade and established a store and 
trading post upou the farm near Wash- 
ington Borough lately owned by Jacob 
B. Shuman. He kept many of his pack 
horses on the west side of the river where 
they were pastured. When Captain Thos. 
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Creiap oama ap from Maryland to 
GoDDejoheU Valley, in 1780, be and his 
brothora-in-Iaw shot Mr. Paterson'i 
horaea. This canted a conflict between 
the PenniylTaniana and Marylanders, 
which culminated in **Gresap'a War." 
Mr. Peterson died in October, 1786. 
Hie dauf^hter, Be rah, married Benjamin 
Chambers, mentioned abovcb who founded 
Ohambersburg,Pa. His eon, James, became 
a distin/^uished officer in the Revolution- 
ary war. 

Another daughter, named Susannsh, 
married James Lowrey, a celebrated In- 
dian trader, who moved to Frankstown, 
on the Juniata, in 17Q0. A daughter, 
Rebecca, married George Poison, who re- 
aided in Lancaster. James Peterson, the 
oldest of the children, married Mary, 
daughter of Ghorge Stewart, Esq., of 
Donegal, end moved from the latter place 
to the Juniata Valley, in 175a He was a 
famous captain in the French and Indian 
wars, as was also his son, Oapt. William 
Peterson. 

Thomas Howard was the son of Gordon 
Howard, and was largely engaged in the 
Indian trade. The Hon. J. D. Cameron 
owna part of his land, which extends in 
the direction of the Harrisburg and Lan« 
caster turnpike. 

William Dunlap was engaged in the 
Indian trade^ and resided along the 
Swatara river. 

David McCakarty removed from Done- 
gal and went to Cumberland county. 

Ghorge Moflet and John Mofifet also 
moved from Donegal at an early day. 

James Mitohell, £sq., was a prominent 
person. He was at this time a Juetice of 
Peace for Chester county and a land sur- 
veyor. He lived a mile below Galbraith'a 
mill. He was a member of the Leglsla* 
ture in 1729, and was with Sheriff Smith 
when Cressp was taken. He waa a large 
landholder. 
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ThoiuM Wilkioi WM the son of Robert 
Wllkins aad wm largely engaged in the 
Indian trade, fle owned the farm and 
built the first story of the dwelling now 
owned by Mrs. Nissley, along the road 
leadinir from Donegal Ghureh to Monnt 
Joy. In 1738 he bought a farm at Ganoy 
oreok and leased the ferry of Jsmes Logan, 
now Bsinbrldge. He died in 1742. 

John Burt was an Indian trader, and 
had his post along the river, near where 
Harrisbnrg nonr is. 

Dayid Jones liyed near the month of 
Peqnea Creole, and owned the land where 
OolemaoTiUe now is. He was the first 
constable of Donegal toirnship in 1792, 
which then extended to the mouth of 
Peqnea Creeiu 

James Galbralth was the brother of 
Jonn« After his msrriage to Elizabeth 
Bertram in 1738^ he mo red to Spring 
Creek, where Derry Church is, and built 
a grist mill, which he sold to Mr. Garber 
about 1750. He was Sheriff of this 
county in 1742-43. He was a Colonel in 
the French and Indian war aud Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of Cumberland connty 
during a portion of the years during the 
Kevolutionary war. His sons, John, Ber- 
tram, Andrew and Robert^ were RcTolu- 
tionary officers. Judge Gibson married 
his granddaughter. I'he late Dr. Car- 
penter was a descendant of Colonel Ber- 
tram Galbraith. 

Thomas Bayly lived along the Paxtang 
and Coneatogce road, near where '* Florin" 
is. He died in 1734 and left a widow and 
son, the Eon. John Bayly, who bought 
the Galbralth mills, and a aon, James 
Bayly, Esq., who bought the farm now 
owned by Mrs. Abraham K. Cassel, In 
1761-2. He was a Justice of the Peace 
and wagon master during the Revolu- 
tionary War. He died in 179dL There 
are no descendants of any of these fami- 
lies in the county. 
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James Allison resided northesst of the 
Peter's road, near where the road now 
leads from Haytown to Blizabetbtown. 
He was a large landholder and a promi- 
nent person. 

James Moor resided near Chiekies 
oreek, on the east side^ one mile sonth of 
the Paztang and Conestogcs road. 

Hngh Whoit (White) resided along 
Little Chiekies creek near the Paxtang 
road. He left sons Hngh« John, Henry 
and Mosea. A son of the latter married 
a daughter of John Allison, Esq. He was 
the Oolonel Hugh White, of the West 
Branch Valley, in the RcTolutionary War. 

Willam Buchannan resided near Oanoy 
creek, aboTe tue Peters road. 

Jaraes Brownloo moved to Carolina. 

Joseph Worke took up the land on the 
west side of the Peters rosd, and east of 
where Grey bill's Meeting House is. He 
built a tannery near the big spring where 
Mr. Hostetter now resides. This wss 
probably the first tannery west of the 
ConestogGB. He was a captain in the 
French and Indian war, and was at the 
battle of Loyal Hannon, under Colonel 
James Burd, when General Forbes' army 
was marching to the Ohio to capture Fort 
Duquesnei His son, James, who mar- 
ried the daughter of John Galbraith, was 
an Indian trader, who settled at the mouth 
ot Canoy creek, and remained on the 
mansion farm where Mr. Hostetter re- 
sides. His sons, William, Joseph and 

, moved to Virginia, and were 

ofiScers in the Revolutionary Army. 
Joseph Worke^ who was elected Bherifif of 
the county in 1779, was the son of James 
Worke. 

There was a carding and fulling mill 
on the lower end of tbe Worke tract. I do 
not know the exact date of its erection. 
Prior to the year 1830 it was owned by 
Mr. ZooK, and within my own recoUeo- 
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tlon ifc was owned by Darid Zook. Borne 
years ago it w%s p>irohased by an English 
company and was burned down about 
ten years ago^ and was not rebuilt 

This mill manufactured ''Linsey- 
woolsey" and casinet cloth. I remember 
when a small boy of taking fleeces of 
wool to this mill to be carded. Upon one 
occasion I went to the upper story to 
see the looms at work. I was surprised to 
find so many young girls at work. They 
threw little wads of wool at me^ and I 
hastened out of the mill. When I re- 
turned home the back of my roundabout 
was found to be full of little pieces of 
wooL This was my first and last visit to 
the weaving room. 

John Tyler lived along Little Ohickies 
creek, near #here Myers' stone bridge Is. 
Michael Carr lived in Derry, and moved 
to Hopewell township, on the west side of 
the Susquehanna, where he died in 1746i 
John Carr was a brother of the above. 
Hugh Moor lived near Big Chickies 
creek. Afterwards In Hempfield township. 
Jonah Davenport was an Indian trader 
and took 800 acres of land, where Bain* 
bridffc now Is, in the year 1720i He sold 
to James Logan, whose heirs sold to the 
Qroffa, Works ana Scotts. The latter 
sold to James Galbraith, father of Col- 
onel Bertram Oalbraith. Davenport 
crossed the mountains to trade with the 
Indians at the Ohio as early as 1727. 

James Cunningham resided at the 
spring at Donegal Church and was 
the father of Colonel James Cunningham, 
who commanded the '* flying camp " 
at the battle of King's Bridge and at the 
battle of Long Island. He was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Executive Council 
from this county. He was a land sur- 
veyor, and laid out the soldiers' lands 
west of the Allegheny. He resided in 
Orange street^ Lancaster, where he died 
about the year 1801. 
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William Eben ramoTed from the town- 
■bip. 

William Brjan lired along the Petora 
road and owned the land now owned by 
the Brandts. 

Hagh MaKen owned a farm adjoining 
Bryan'Si 

William Hoy resided along Conewago 
creek* He was Major in Colonel Alex- 
ander Lowrey's battalion at the battle of 
Brandy wine in September, 1777, and was 
OoloDel Cunningham's Major at the bat- 
tie of Long IslancL 

Kobert Buohannan resided on the east 
side of Canoy oreek, and was Sheriff of 
the coanty in 1782-84 In 1748 he sold 
his land to Chrtstk Eanffman, whose 
widow, Barbara, married Martin Kissley 
in 1749. The farm then became Nissley'Si 

James Smith resided along the Peters 
road near Oanoy Creek. He was an 
Indian trader* 

Andrew Oalbraith settled below Done- 
gal Chnrch npon land lately owned by 
Peter Nissley and the Garbers, in the 
year 1720. He^ in connection with Row* 
yand Chambers, founded Donegal Church. 
He was a brother of John Galbraith, the 
miller. After the erection of the coanty 
he was appointed one of the Juatices of 
the Common Pleas Courts and in 1782 
he was elected a member of the Legisla* 
ture and was re-elected for a number of 
successive terms. He married a daughter 
of James Kyle, who was the ancestor of 
the Hon. James Kyle, now a United 
States Senator from Dakota. Mr. Oal- 
braith moved to Cumberland county in 
1747. 

Ephraim Moore lived near Big Chickies 
Creek, afterwards in Hempfield township. 

John Mitchell resided to the west of 
where May town is. He was a brother of 
James. 

Joseph Cochran lived above Conewago 
creek. 
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GordoD Howftrd wm an Indian trader, 
and resided along the Paxtang and Oon- 
eatogoB road« aboat a mile weat of where 
Florin now ia. Mr. Herahey now owna 
part of the land, which extended aoroaa 
Into what la now Monnt Joy townahlp. 
The fiernleys bonght part of the land. 
He owned aeyen hundred and fifty aorea. 
The yalley baolc of Hernleya la called 
Howard'a yalley. Gordon died about 
1766. Borne of his children moved to 
Guilford county, North Carolina. One of 
hia aona moved up to the Juniata valley. 

Patrick Campbell kept an ** Ordinary " 
near Canoy, Indian Town. He was the first 
oonatable of Donegal township^ after the 
oounty was organized. He married 
Mary, the widow of Captain 8am uel 
Smith, in 17^, and then moved to one of 
the Smith farms, now owned by 
Simon £ngle, where he kept an '*Ordl« 
nary," which waa kept aa such by Capt* 
Smith for a number of yeara prior to its 
occupancy. Being in doae vicinity to the 
Indian Town, and along the Peters road 
which led to Logan's Ferry, and being 
surrounded by Indian traders. It became 
a very important place. It was the cus- 
tom ot the tradera ir> aaaemble at Smith 
and Campbell's jnat before atartlng with 
their pack traina for the Indian country. 
They made things lively while they were 
there. 

They forded Canoy creek at or near 
where the atone mill standa, in recent 
years called •* Erb's Mill" Samuel and 
Mary Smith had one son, named William, 
who moved to Baltimore auil embarked 
In the mercantile business. William 
Smith had a son named Samuel, who was 
born in Donegal. He married a daughter 
of William Soear, who was born at Big 
Chickies creek. William Spear also 
moved to Baltimore in 1752L He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Galbraith, daughter of 
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John OalbraUh, IndUn trader, and Dor- 
eaa, bis vf\ie» Samttel Smith, ton of 
Willism Smith, was a distinguished gen* 
eral in the Reyolationary War, and was a 
United States Senator from Maryland for 
fourteen years. 

William Patterson, a rich merohani of 
Baltimore^ married Doroas Spear, 
daughter of William Spear, mentioned 
above, and their daughter married Jerome 
Bouaparte, brother of the Emperor. De- 
scendants of thia family reside iu Balti- 
more and Boston. 

Isaac Maraud a, one of the French In- 
dian traders, had his trading post near 
Campbell's ** Ordinary." His daughter, 
Mary, married Governor James Hamil- 
ton, of Pennsylvania. He died in 1782. 

Alexander Hutchinson lived along 
Little Ghickies creek. On the north side 
he built a grist and saw mill, just above 
where the iron bridge is, iu 1750. A hun- 
dred years ago Tobias Miller purchased 
some of his lands and the mills. It is 
probable that Mr. Miller built the stone 
dwelling on the hill and the present mill 
of stone^ which is a very old one. 

Robert McFarland settled along Little 
Chiekies creek below where Mount Joy 
is. One of his sons moved to Virginis. 
John and James remained on the home- 
stead tarm. Thomas Clingan married the 
widow of James and came to own one- 
half of the land. Ludwig Lindemnth 
purchased part of the land. Mr. Zeroher 
now owns part of the land. 

Richard Allison owned 600 acres of 
land along Spring creek and adjoining 
Andrew Oalbraith's land. His land went 
to his son, William,and his daughter, who 
married Wm. Miller, and to his daughter, 
Mary, who married James Sterrett, the 
grandfather of Hon. J. Sterrett^ Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. 

Randel Chambers resided near Cone- 
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WAgo oreek. Ha wm one of the foaudera 
of Donegal Charch and a ruling elder of 
that eongregation for many years. He 
moved to Camberland Valley. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 
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Old Milis and Country Ordinaries. 

( Oaniiivued from page SXO.) 

Eraybill's mill wm located along Spring 
Greek, about half a mile aboTe Galbraith'a 
milU The first mill was of atone and two 
Btoriea hfgli. Tbia mill waa probably 
erected as early aa 1780. For some yeara 
prior to 1778 it waa owned by George 
Clingan. In the year 1778 he sold the 
mill and seTenty-eiz acrea of land to 
Abraham Staaffer, wbo^ in the year 1784^ 
sold it to Jacob Kreybrill, miller, of 
Rapho township, for $8,00a The old 
atone mill waa torn down about aizty yeara 
aga Berore th%t lime^ in the year 1880, 
Mr. EreybiU built a three-atory briok 
mill across the road from the old mill. 
This mill had the reputation of making 
the beat flour in that end of the county. 
In my boyhood I took many grists to this 
milU As early aa I can remember, I had 
curiosity to know what a griat mill waa 
and what waa the meaning of tolling the 
grist I waa told that the miller took 
out one-tenth of the grist for grinding 
the grain. Borne of the men employed 
about the farm told me that the miller 
had a woodon acoop with which he took out 
the miller'a share, after which he threw it 
against the oeiling. If it stuck faat he did 
not toll it again, but If it came down, he 
tolled it a second time to make sure that 
he got his ahare. Thia seemed a atrange 
proceeding to ray youthful mind, ao I 
begged to be allowed to take a small grist 
to the mill and I would wait until it waa 
ground. I watched the miller very 
closely, but I did not see him take out 
any toll ; ana when I came to return I 
found that the bag I took the grist in 
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would not bold fche floar, mlddltaiga and 
brftn, And I had to borrow another bag. 
Thii waa a mjaterj to m^ I aaked no 
more qneatlona abont the **£rlat" or the 
miller. 

Thla mill ia now o ^rned bj Mr. Niaaly, 
a relativ9 oi the Kreybilla. Jaoob Krej- 
blll* a grandson of Jaoob Ereybill, la 
liTlng In the Weak On the northeast 
branch of Spring Creek the first mill was 

of which I have spoken. A short dis- 
tance aboTe was Works's tannery, of 
which I have also written. 

A mile aboTc Works's Is a yery old 
com mill, bnilt of stonc^ which waa known 
eighty years ago aa Breneman's milL 
The mill ia very old and probably dates 
many years beyond the RcTolntlooary 
period. 

At the head of Spring Greek we find 

NlMli's OrUt ADd Saw Mill. 

This mill stands npon land taken np by 
John Wllkinsi Indian trader, as early ae 
1721 or d9L He died in 1741. and his son, 
John Wllkins, and other helra sold some 
of this land to NIssly in or abont the year 
1702. He bnilt a grist miU abont the 
year he purchased the property. It is 
still in the name of the family and in fall 
operation. 

John Gardner settled at the month of 
Chickiea Greek, In 1720, and bnilt a 

Hamp Mill. 

which stood on the eaet side of the creek^ 
which was in full operation Tor a hundred 
years. The saw mill at the mouth of the 
creek was bnilt by Henry Haldeman 
about the year 1826* The Urge stone 
merchant mill at the mouth of Spring 
Greek was built by Christian Haldeman, 
sixty years ago. Like many other mer* 
chant mills In the county, it is idle. 
At the janctk>n of Big and Little 
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OhIokiM Greeks Henrj Bbetrer bailt e 
Tery Urge stone merehsnt mill, eleo Idle. 
At the lower point of Repho township^ et 
the jiuietlon of the two Ohiekles ereek8» s 

Carrttas Hill 

was ereeted by Chrlstisn Msrtln one 
hundred end fifty years mgo. The diteh 
for the heed rsee Is ell that marks the 
spot npon which It stood. 

Half a mile above the moakh of Little 
Chtokles Creek, Abe Hiestand had a 

Folltnc and flaw MlU 

ninety years ago^ and It was probably 
bollt many years before that tlme^ 

Rboddy'B erlaft and Saw mil 

were bnllt as early ae 1721 or 17891 They 
stood where RIsaer's Mill now stands. 
The preeent brick mill wee bnllt by Mr. 
Honts aboot eighty years aga The stone 
bnlldlng behind the brick mill Is part of 
the Rhoddy Mill, and after the erection 
of the new mill the old one was nsed ae 
a eloTcr rollL Joseph Worker before 
mentioned, married a daughter of Mr. 
Rhoddy, who died In the year 178& He 
directed his execators to bnild a grist 
mill along Oonewago creek for his son, 
Alexander Rhoddy, within two years 
after his death. 

In 1746, James Rhoddy, son of aboTC, 
sold the mills and 860 aorss to John Forry 
and Joseph Bherrick. The Sherricks 
owned some of this land until within a 
few years aga 

Tobias Miller owned the mill aboTC^ 
which I hsTC described. There were 
seTcn or eight mills further up the stream 
which, for want of space,! cannot deecribe. 

Patrick Hays built a 

Carditis aad Fnlliac HIU, 

which stood abOTc the stone arch bridge 
at Myer's, about the year 17801 A few 
years ago the stone walls of ihe old mill 
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fell down, and nothing but the founda- 
tion waUs mark the spot 

Jacob Brabaker, fl^randaon of the 
pioneer settler, Hans Bmbeker, bnilt a 

PniiiMc am 
on Little Chlok^es oreek before die Roto- 
Intionary War, wbleh stands below Mae- 
tersonTiUet 

The first grist mill aooTe Rhoddy's was 
bnilt by David Hays aboat the year 178a 
John Hamaker, Ssq., porehaaed this 
grist milL 

In the year 1772 Mr. Hamaker was one 
of the Ooanty Jnstioes and was a promi- 
nent man in his time. 

This mill waa a log straotare and Is 
now used in part for a dwelling, John 
Hertffler parohased the farm and mill 
about ninety-yeara ago^ and ballt a new 
mill of briek four stories high and aboat 
seTenty feet squarOi He made a tannel 
through solid rook from the dam to the 
new mill. The Hertzlers aold to Shenk, 
and the mill is now owned by Miohael 
Moore, who In reoent years has couTerted 
it Into a roller process milL Under the 
letter's ownership the mill has done a 
large basiness* When other mills were 
going down this one held its own and 
prospered. 

<• Commodore" Greider bnilt a large 
stone grist mill alK>nt the year 1804 
This is the first mill aboTe IL Moore's, 
and is now owned by his brother, John 
EL Moore. 

About forty-eight years ago John Gam- 
her bnilt an 

Authraett« Tdmaea, 
which he named Sarah Anne^ after his 
wife. Gamber sold the furnace to Dayid 
R. Porter, then GoTernor of the State. 
A oinder pile and a blacksmith shop are 
all that remain to mark the spot where 
the furnace stood. Aboye this mill waa 
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!'• Mill. 

owned by him ninety yesn A^^a The 
date of ite ereotion Is muoh earlier. In 
late yean it wae oalled ■• Bender's" mill, 
and etill later Barr's milL The latter 
also bad a dlatillery in oonneotion with 
the griet mllU 

Above BarPa mill at the oroealng of 
the old Paxtang and Coneetoga road 
Samuel Soott located and built a 

Ortrt mnd law MIU 

on the weat aide of the ereeic about the 
year 1729 or 80 ; after the above road wae 
buillk in 1782 he built an 

Ordlaevj, 

whioh became a famous tsyern during 
the French and Indian wars, and during 
the Revolutionary period. When the 
officers and troopa marched to join Brad- 
dock's and Forbes' armies they invariably 
halted at Scott's tavern to dine^ it being 
a convenient distance from Lancaater. 
Mr. Scott's first wife was a Miss Boyd. 
His second wife waa Hannah Folic, an 
aunt of Preaident Jamea E. Polk. He 
died in 1777. He gave the mills and 
tavern to his nephew. Captain Hugh 
Pedan, a Revolutionary soldier. 

Alter Mr. Pedan, the tavern and mllla 
passed to his son, John. The tavern was 
rented to the late John Guy, who also 
ran a line of stages from Lancaater to 
Harrisburg. Henry Shenk bought the 
mill and water right and built a very fine 
stone grist and merchant mill on the east 
Bide of the creek. The mill Is now owned 
by Mr. (barber, who does a snocessfnl 
buaineaa. 

Tba aiiawDa* Corn and Oiiat Mill 
was built of Btone^ near the mouth of 
Shawnee Rnn, about the year 1780^ by 
Samuel Blunston and Jamea 19 right, who 
settled where Oolumbia is, in the year 
1720. During Braddock's war and after- 
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wards, when Genend Forbtf was organ- 
islDK his amy al Fort Baj% or Badldrdy 
1758, JsflMS Wnght sapplM thsse armlss 
with floor iMMkod In ksgs and eaniod to 
Bed ford on pack horsasi Ha also supplied 
the Indians on Turkey Hill with flour. 



Herewith I prssent to the Boeletj an 
opinion of the Supreme Oourt| whioh 
glyes a history of this milL In this paper 
there Is mueh whioh would Interest the 
leiral profession. 

In 1796 Samoel J. Atlee hullk a tan 
yard a short dlstanee at>oTe this milL 
Fifty years ago Shawnee Fumsees ab- 
sorbed most of die land and water be- 
longing to the tan yard. About a mile 
above the tannery George Qeti had agrlat 
mllU I remember when a boy of going 
Into the mill to look at the water wheel 
and found Mr. Gets treading the wbeeL 
The stream of water was very smalL The 
wheel was about twentr-eight feet In 
diameter. When the turnpike to Chest- 
nut Hill was built, forty years ago^ the 
mill was torn down. 

Abram flessi of Oonestoga, purohased 
several hundred aores of land from James 
Logan about the year 1780^ whieh was 
located along and near the oreek, whioh 
empties Into the river above ** Vinegar's 
Ferry." Mr. flesi^ who wss a miller, 
built a 

OrMt Mill mnd Saw mill 

soon after his purohase of the land. In 
the year 1760 he sold the mill and land to 
John Grove (Grolf ), miller, also of Oon- 
estoga. In the year 1787 John Grove 
conveyed the grist and saw mill to Henry 
Groveb a son of John, and in 171NS| for 
£2^800^ Henry Grove eold 100 aens and 
the mills to Abram Shook, who came 
from Manor townshipb 

After the Revolution, Oonrad Zlegler 
purohased a farm above Shock's MUL 
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Aboat fifty-llT« j9Kn ago aoiM of Mr. 
Ziegler built » Urge stone gritt mill. 

Prior to that Haber had a grist mill 
at or near where Ziegler's mill !& At 
or near where Zlegler's mill stands, 
James Le Tort, Indian trader, had a store 
and trading po«\ and was followed bj 
James Lowrey and Captain James Pater- 
son, Indian traders. 

In the year 1750 Jaoob Downer, the 
founder of Maytown, built a tannery npon 
the same stream where the road from 
Oalbraith's mill to Oonoy oreek crossed. 

At the mouth of Conoy creek, a hun- 
dred years ago, Meleholr Brenneman, and 
his son*in-law, John Haldeman, built a 
large stone merchant mill and saw mill 
and still house. The grandfather of the 
late Bayard Taylor did the stone work. 
The farm and mills are now owned by 
Henry IL Wiley. 

All of the land from the mouth of 
Conoy Creek, for about one mile and a 
halt; was settled by John Galbraith, In- 
dian trader, before spoken of. 

About a mile aboTe the Wiley mill, in 
the year 1766^ Conrad Wolff purehased 
llfty-four aoree from John Galbraith and 
built a grist and saw mill. 

Dewald (^Dayid) Wolfl; son of aboTS^ 
sold one-third of the mill to George Bim- 
baughfOf Derry,aad in the year 1769 Bam- 
baugh sold his interest to Henry Nissly, 
miller, of Rapho^ who sold to John Engle 
and Adam Brenneman. Engle sold his 
interest to Brenneman. About the year 
1796 Brenneman built a new miU of stones 
Of late years it was known as 




Kfb>e Mill. 

It has been Idle for some years. 

Alexander flutohinson bailt a griat and 
saw mill abont a mile above SrVs milk 
In the year 1749 the Hntohinsons sold to 
John Wilson, who sold to John fingle in 
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the year 177(1 Id reoent yean this mill 
WM known as 



MIIL 

A mile farther ap the stream there waa 
another mill known ninety yeara a^o aa 



The next mill abore waa oailed 

BralMik«r»s Hill. 

Next aboye waa 

BoolPs Milk 

Next one 

Gteh's MIIL 

Philip Gloninger bailt a grist and saw 
mill on Oonoy Greek where either Bra- 
baker's or Root'a mill was, as early as 
1740. In 1749 Gloninger sold the miU 
to Martin Nlaaly. 

On the west side of Gonoy oreek, where 
£lizal>ethtowa now la, Gapuln Thomaa 
Harris eatabliahed an Indian atore and 
trading honae^ and built a tayern aboat 
the year 1780, oailed the 

In the year 1781 or 1782 thePaxUngand 
Coneatoga road waa laid ont and oon- 
straoted from Paxtang to his tarern, and 
in a year or two the road was finished to 
Soott's TsTern (before mentioned) and 
extended to Lanoaater Townstead in two 
or three yeara. This tSTern was one of 
the faeadqaartera for the ladiaa tradera. 
Harris waa Captain of a oompany of 
Rangera in the year 1748. In 1749 be 
aold his farm and tSTern to Lasarns 
Lowrey, another Indian trader, who le- 
sided on Senator J. D. Cameron's farm 
in Donegal. In the same year Mr. Lowrey 
rented the taTem to Captain Barnabaa 
Hoghett who parofaaaed the taTem and 
farm in 17CKX In the following year he 
laid oat a town and named it after hia 
wife, Blizabeth. Mr. Hnghes waa Cap- 
tain and Commissary of 8abaiatenoe in 
the Frenoh and Indian wars. He waa the 
firat person to bring the news to Carl* 
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isle of the disaster to Braddook's army. 
He WM also at tlie battle of Loyal Hod- 
non in 1758b He moyed to Baltimore 
in the year 1765, and became largely en- 
gaged in the iron basiness^ His sons, 
Colonel Daniel, Colonel John and Colonel 
Samuel, were all prominent officers in the 
RcTolotlonary war. They all became ex- 
tensive iron masters in Western Maryland 
and in Harford and Cecil counties. The 
sons sold the tayem and farm and ground 
rents in £lizabethtown to Captain Alex- 
ander Boggs. 

At a point where the road from Hnm- 
melstown to Harris' tavern crosses Cone- 
wago creek. Captain Harris pnrcfaased a 

Grist and taw «U1 

from Captain Samuel Smith in the year 
175a The latter moved to the Jnniata 
Valley and became one of the Judges of 
Cumberland county. The ditch which 
carried the water to this mill is all that 
remains to mark the spot where it stood. 

The Harris family moved to Deer Creek, 
Baltimore county, Maryland, in the year 
1766. The sons were prominent officers in 
the Revolutionary War. 

The first mill on Conewago Creek was 
called 

NlMly MIU 

as early as 1816. There was probably a 
grist mill there long before that. 

The Grubbs built a forge where the 
Pennsylvania railroad crosses the creek, 
about the year 1800; and in the year 1820 
they built 

Some years later they built a grist and 
saw milL 

Patriok Allison built a grist and saw 
mill below where Colebrook Furnace is 
as early as 1740i 

I have only noticed the earlier millii in 
a small portion of the eounty. 
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TImto his been a wondarfnl depreoim- 
vion In the Talua of grlpt and m«rohant 
mllU within the iMt fifty jmn. The 
water whaeU in many of tham stand still. 

Hemph oil, oloyar and earding mills ars 
seldom to be seen. 

Another industry has gone the same 
way. When I was a boy, and driving 
along tlie turnpike from Marietia to Lan- 
easter, I oonld oount twenty-three stIU 
honseet There Is not one to be seen there 
now. 



THE EPHRATA PAPER MILL 



A pftp«r WM read a short time ago be- 
fore the flieiorioei Society of PeDosyl- 
▼aoie UDOU the sabject of paper meklDg 
and the different water marks used by the 
WUloox family, whose history the learned 
speaker traned through the sereral gen- 
erations down to the present timeb 

Until within a few years ago the gen- 
eral impression has been, and the idea is 
propagated OTen now, that paper making 
in America had its origin in the iTy Mills 
on Chester Creek in Chester (now DeU' 
ware) county, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1714, and that Thomas WiUcoz was the 
first paper maker. This statement has 
been repeated so often that eyen standard 
writers have incorporated it in their 
works. 

Now, the facts of the case are, as shown 
by the aboye speaker, that the old lyy 
mills of Thomas Willcox were not erected 
until the year 1729, or shortly afterwards, 
and from the outset became one of the 
leading commercial paper 'actors In the 
Colonies, he haying Benjamin Franklin 
as a patron, who started his printing office 
in the same year. One of the specialties 
of the Willcox Mill was the making of 
paper for notes or carrency, and it haa 
been claimed that they made the first 
paper of that kind and used for that pur- 
pose in thia Proyinee— a claim whieh I 
will show yon cannot be maintalneii. 
Howeyer, as a matter of faot, the Willcox 
Mills haye supplied most all the paper 
used for currency purposes from the time 
when a thick pulpy mass waa used for 
Proylncial and Continental currency with 
its gruesome legend, to cauni&rfeit i$ deaths 
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down throagh ail the TaHoat conditions 
of onr country ; inoiading the peoaiiar 
silk '* Onion alsin " paper of onr oid State 
banica as woil as the iocaiized fibre paper 
upon which onr national bonds and cnr- 
renoy are printed at the present day. 

During the course of this paper a state* 
ment was made in reference to the water- 
marlcs used ; further, that they were 
adopted a few years previous to the out- 
break of the Revolution, and that the de- 
signs had to be imported from Bngland, 
as tliey could not be produced here, until 
the ezperiroeots of Nathan Sellers during 
the Revolution made it possiblcb 

Now so much for the WiUoox episode. 




BABLIBST WATSBMABK OF WILCOX FA- 

FBB MILL. 

As a matter of history, the first paper 
mill that ground pulp within the Ameri- 
can ooionitts was set up in German town, 
or, more properly speaking, within the 
Qerman township in Philadelphia county. 
This was prior to the year 169a And, 
what is more, the mill had a special water 
marlc of its own. The founder and origi- 
nator of the enterprise was one William 
Ryttinghuisen, now anglicized to Ritteo- 
house, and I am pleased to say that some 
of his direct descendants are en- 
rolled among the membership of the 
Pennsylvania German Society. 
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An aocoant of this pftp«r mill appean 
in Riohard Frame's poem, *' A Short De- 
scription of Pensilvania ; or a Relation of 
What Thinfcs are Known, Enjoyed and 
like to be Disoovered in said Provinoeb" 
This was printed by William Bradford, 
at Philadelphia^ in 1692. Foar years 
later (1696) Judge John Holme also wrote 
a poem in the same strain ; it was en«. 
titled : " A True Relation of the Flourish- 
ing State of Pensilvania," wherein the 
reference to the (^rmantown paper mill 
is as follows : 

FRINTBB. 

** Here dwelt a printer and I And 
That be can both print books and bind ; 
He wants not paper, ink or skill, 
He*8 owner of a paper mill. 
The iMkper mill Is here hard by, 
■\nd makes good paper frequently, 
Bnt the printer as I do here tell, 
la irone Into New York to dwelL 
No doubt but he will lay up bags 
If he oan got good store of rags. 
Kind fHend, when thy old shift Is rent 
Let It to th* paper mill be sent^" 

Thus It will be seen there oan be no 
question whatoTer as to the priority of the 
introduction of paper making into the 
American oolonies. It may seem some- 
what strange to such persons who have 
not devoted any study to this subject, 
but merely accepted as truth the biased 
statements as to the ancient mill on the 
banks of the Chester creek, when they 
learn that not only was printing paper 
made at the first Rlttenhonse mill on 
the banlu of the Wissahickon, but good 
writing paper as well,both white and blue^ 
as will be seen from the agreement made 
in 1697 with William Bradford, the printer. 

Then, again, from the earliest establish- 
ment of the enterprise the Rittenhousesi 
father and son, made use of a water mark. 
The first distinctive one adopted by the 
Rittenhouses was the word *'Oompany," 
to designate the original partnership 
under which the industry was started. 
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The next wnler mark asad were the let- 
ters *' W. R." oo one belf of the eheet, 
and upon the other half wm e oloyer leaf 
in a shield sarmonnted bj a kind of a 
crown, beneath whioh was the word 
'* PensilTanla." I have here a fao-simlle 
of these watermarks, aa they appear upon 
a deed signed by Franois Daniel Pastorius 
and Daniel Falkner. Now, so far as onr- 
renoy or money paper is conoerned, the 
first issues of Pennsylyania oarrency 
in 1728 were printed upon jnst snoh 
paper, the prodnot of the PennsylTania 
Dutch (11 1 may be pardoned for the use of 
the term) paper mill on the Wissahiokon. 

Then if any one wishes to take the 
trouble to visit the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, or the Ridgway Library In 
Philadelphis, and inspect the files of the 
AtMriean WeMy MBrcury, the first news- 
paper ever printed within the British 
Middle Coloniee, they will find impigned 
upon each sheet of the early numbers the 
letters **E. L./' standing for Elans Bit- 
tenhouse^ the name of the paper maker. 

The second paper mill started in the 
American colonies was the venture of one 
William De Wee^ a brother-in-law of 
Nicolas Rittenhouse. This mill was built 
in the year 1710 on the west side of Wis- 
sahickon creek, in that part of German- 
town known io early times as Crefeld, 
near the line of the present Montgomery 
eounty. 

The third mill within the Province ap- 
pears to have been the Willcox venture 
upon tne Chester creek. 

The fourth paper mill to be set up 
within the Province, and which was per- 
haps the most important one in regard to 
its output, was located upon the romantic 
banks of the Oocalico, at Ephrata, in 
Lancaster county. 

It Is upon this enterprise that I wish to 
speak, and bring to your notice a few 
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liMto wbteh mppMr tiios fkr to biv»«>- 
MlMd tb« attoatlooof IomI hwtoffiMM and 
stodMitiu DU Bapm^MNiU 4&r Brmdw<' 
Bckafi^ lim oUmt tndiMUUI and mb- 
oarvlsl entorprlns of the Zionllte Brotii' 
•rhoody originated in Um Ibrtil* bnlns of 
tho Sek0riioir brotfaoni It was a dMUao- 
Uto aotorprao with a dual objoei. 

FinL To fnrotob paper for the publi- 
eetkHM oi tbf» MiytUcBrotkerho^dwBA the 
▼erione imprinte of the Boeietj; 

SeeoDdlj* It wee intended ee e eom- 
■Mreiel Tentari^ to fnmieh e rvrenne to 
the Commnnitj* 

Uofortonetoly, noreeorde ere known to 
the writer whieh would glfe the exeet 
date of tiie Betting up of the peper mill 
npon the Cocaliea From the meagre 
data in klie OhrawUan Bphnterus we find 
an aSlnaion to the srlat mill in Chapter 
82^ whieh plaoee the parehaae of the 
mill some time prior to the death of 
Brother Agonine (Michael Wohlfarth), 
which occurred Maj 30^ 1741. It ia but 
reaaonable to aeenme tliat the other mille 
and indnatrial eetablishmenta were eet up 
in rapid eacceaaion, and tliat at the time 
of the culmination of the^ trouble between 
Beiseol and the Bokerling brothers and 
the ezpoiaion of the latter, beptomber 4^ 
1746^ the entorpriae of the four Brothera 
baddcTcloped the reeonrcea of the mystic 
Commnnitj of the Oocalico nntil it be- 
came the greatest industrial establishment 
In the American colonies. 

Again referring to the OUnmieon, we 
learn that on the morning of Septomber 
0, 1747, a great calamity OTcrtook the 
Community. Thla was nothing less than 
the destruction of three of ite mills by fire. 

The annalist of the Community, com- 
menting upon the calamity, writes 
(Chapter 27) that at that time the 
Community owned and operated a grist 
mill, with three runs of stones; a skillfully- 
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bnUt oU mUl, with stones tbs like of 
wbleh none before ezieted In Amerlc* ; a 
falling mill, e eaw mill and a paper mill. 

Upon the night in qneetion the ffriati 
oil and failing mills beoame a prey to the 
ineendiary's toreh. The saw and paper 
mills were only saved from destrnotion 
by the hani labors of the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Oommnnity, with such of the 
neighbors as were attraeted to the soeneb 

Brother Agrlppa adds in a foot note^ 
**That the mill had been of great benefit 
to the hooseholds for the poor Solitary 
now for nearly fifty years." As this was 
written in 1786 or 1788, it would plaoe the 
setting np of die grist mill about the 
year 1788. The above quotations from 
the 0?ir&nican Bphr€Un$6 appear to be 
the only direet official reoords left to us 
of the commerolal enterprises of the Gom- 
m unity, as upon the expulsion of the 
Bckerlings all reoords and papers are said 
to have been destroyed upon the order of 
BeisseL The only additional daU re- 
lating to the paper mill known to the 
writer, and having a semblance to authen- 
tioity, are three entries in the diary of 
Brother *«Kenon" (Jacob Funk): 

(1.) 2761— Denes, Juni hat Br : MeUhy 
die Babir Muhl f>erl(UMn» 

[(1.) 1761— On June 20. Bra Melohy 
severed his connection with the paper 
mill. ] 

(2. ) 1770--Den ^ September iet oder iind 
OBADJA und KBNANvon der BABIR- 
MILL gegangen und obadia i$t in Ver- 
ginia geetorben und 1780 im May iet Kenan 
wider naeh ICPHRATA geKomm^ 

[(2.) 1760^Ou September 4, Obadja 
and Kenan left the paper mill. Obadia 
died in Virginia, and in May, 1780, Kenan 
returned to Epbrata. ] 

(8.) 1784 — Den^ September mar gene 
etisa zwiechen 2 und S uhr iet doe neue 
Muhlhaue in brand geeteekt worden, aher 
doeh glueklieh teider geloecht warden. 
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[(&) 1784^0n September 1, between 2 
and 8 o'oloek In the morning, the new 
mill buildin(r was set on flre^ but Inekily, 
the Are was extingulabed. ] 

From the above it would aopear that 
the Fnnk family, who were praotioal paper 
makersi had charge of the paper mUL 
This family oouaiated of the father, Mar- 
tin Funk, his wife, Magdalena, and two 
sons and a daughter — Samuel, born 1719; 
Jaoob^ born March 4^ 1736^ and Sophiai 
bom 1727. The family first eame to 
£phrata in 1744 and settled in the im- 
mediate vioinity as *' Householders." 
They oaroe from the Oonestoga country 
where they had lived since 1785. The 
mother, Magdalenai died January 14^ 
1745-0. Samuel then joined the Zionitic 
Brotherhood and henceforth became 
Brother Obadiah. April 20^ 1747, Jacob 
followed bin example, and closed his 
career under the monastic name of Kenon. 
Upon the following day Sophia became a 
"Rose of Saron," entered the convent 
and was enrolled as Sister Genoveva. On 
April 22 the father was also admitted to 
the Brotherhood. 

Now, in view of certain statements to 
be found in contemporary records, which 
set forth that the Bphrata paper mills 
produced more paper than any similar es- 
tablishment in the colonies, it occurred to 
the writer that some notes or data might 
be found in the periodicals of the day 
bearing upon this branch of the provincial 
industry at Bphrata. In the long and 
persistent search for authentic informa- 
tion upon the subject^ several interesting 
items were discoverea. 

The first one was in connection with 
the earliest Bible printed in America. 
It was, as you all know, a German one, 
and the title paste bears the legend 1748. 
I allude to what is known as the "Sauer" 
Bible. 
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Ton will nftturally Mk. whst hat this 
to do with £pbratft? Well, I will tell 
yoo. Tbli monamental work, wbicb had 
immortaliced ibe Germmntown printer, 
was printed npon paper made either in 
irbole or part in the *' Bapi&r muhle d&r 
bruderichaft bu Bphrata," The edition 
was bound at Kphrata by the Brother- 
hood, and I feel pretty oertain that if the 
reoords oonld bi found they would show 
that a great part of the sheets were printed 
at Bphrata npon the old **EIoster presse," 
now reposing in the rooms of the Histori- 
eal Society of Pennsylvania. 

Then, again, the faet was bronsht ont 
that the greater part of the first edition 
of the American Bible was sold in Lan« 
caster county. It may be well to state 
at this point that at the time when Chris- 
topher Saner finished hie Bible in 174S-8 
the boolcbindery at Bphrata was the 
largest and beet equipped bindery in the 
Colonlesi and the only one who oonld 
undertake to bind an edition of great 
magnitndCi 

I will now present to you a few proofs 
in support of my argument. First, we 
will refer to 8aner*s newspaper : 

Nob XLIIL, dated February 1% 1744. 
Her Hoch Dentsche Gcechlchts-Schreiber, 
Odor : Bammlung Wichtiger Nachriehten 
ans dem Natur-und Kirchen-Reicb. 

No. XL., Norember le, 1748. 

£The High-QermsB news writer or 
faithful ohronicier of important events in 
Nature and the Ohnroh. ] 

[Nob 40^November 16, 1748.] 

«'Der Oruoker (Saner) liacbet bekant 
well er slehet^ dass sehr wenige slnd, 
welohe nngebundene Bibeln begehren, 
u, er nicht so viel binden lum lessen, als 
In dieser knrtzen Zeit von ihm begehrt 
wordcn ob man wohl gem jedermann 
so gleich geholffen sahe; Dei^enigen 
welohe nicht weit von Bphrata wohnen. 
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die konnen gegen ibre Qaittnnfi^D and 
Zahlang om abrlgen dMalbnc eine gebon« 
dene oder angebanHene Bibel finden, und 
die niobt Pbabnummbribt faaben, die 
konnen ftaoh deselbst flnden,and beetoUen 
sie wie ale ale wollen gebandeo haben, oder 
finden sebon gebnndene be? Samoel £ek- 
erling. Von dorten aollen aaoh in die 
nene Btadt gebraohi warden an H. Rieger, 
Doot Med., in Lanoaator." 

[The printer (Saner) announoea ainoe 
be flnda that there are Tery few poeaeaa- 
Ing unbound bibleai thut be oannot blna 
them aa rauidly aa they are required, 
although he would like to aee everyone 
aatiafled, Thoae who do not live far from 
£phrata can proonre bound or unbound 
biblea for their payment and reoeipta. 
Thoae who have not yet aul>aerlbed» can 
procure them and order them bound as 
they may deaire. or may find them already 
bound by Bamnel Eokerling. They oau 
also be procured from H. Rieger, M. D., 
In Lanoaater.] 

From the above it would appear that 
the whole edition of the ao-called "s^auer" 
Blnle waa at that time in £phrata, vib, 
November 16^ 174& 

Tbo next Intereating item ia a notioe in 
the aame paper, under date of February 
16, 1744 : 

*<Weilen in Ephrata nicbt ao viel 
Bibeln konnen gebunden werdeo, ala 
in LanoaAter by Herru Rieger be- 
ateilt werden, ao beriohtet man, daaa 
nachatana aollen gebnndene dahin geaand 
werden." 

[Since there cannot be ao many Biblea 
bound in Ephrata, aa were engaged of 
Mr. Rieger, we auggeat that hereafter 
bound volumes be aont there.] 

This notice oertainly ahowa the devout 
character of the early German settlera of 
Lancaater county. Two months later, 
April 16, 1744^ 8auer notifiea the public 
that 
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** Be7 H. JMob Friedrieh Rie^er in d«r 
nenen Stodt Luioftster tiod nan ftaoh 
BibelD EQ hftben von versohiedeneni Band 
and PrttlM." 

[Bibles of dlflfereot bindings snd prices 
sre now to be had of H* Jaoob Friederion 
Riesrer in the new State of Lsnoaster]. 

This ssme number of Ssaer's newspaper 
makes mention of the expulsion of the 
Eckerlini^s : 

" Die Rsporte vom Austrang Veraehied- 
ener Brader aus Zionsind nngleioh: Dass 
beyde Bruder Samuel n Israel Eokerling 
nebst Alexander Mack dem Gekummel der 
Welt gantxHob zu entweioben und Ihrem 
Puff n Zng gemass in ferne Wusten ge- 
gangen, nacbdem sie ordentlioh Abscheld 
genommen haben, dass ist gewiss ; dass 
sie aber helmlich hinweg, und nach Beth- 
lehem gegangen seyn, urn sioh daselbst 
Weiber geben zu lossen, a dass ist ent- 
weder MIssTerstand oder beyden seiten 
Eum Spott erdichtet.'* 

[The reports concerning the departure 
of various Brothers out of Zion differ. It 
is certain that the two brothers. Samuel 
and Israel Eokerling, also Alexander 
Made, were determined to leave the bus- 
tle of the world completely, and accord- 
ingly went to the far West after they had 
taken formal leave. That they went to 
Bethlehem to procure wives Is either a 
misunderstanding or fiction, created en 
Doth sides tor the purpose of ridicule. ] 

We now come to tht* second item of 
interesU I allude to the watermarks used 
by the Bphrata Oomm unity, some of 
which will occasionally be found in the 
aheets of the Sauer Bible, the paper in 
which is by no means of either uniform 
texture or quality. 

The product of the Bapier MuhU de% 
Kloster^s was not limited to coarse print- 
ing paper, and what was known as '* Ma- 
oalatur," but they made fine grades of 
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both writing and printinir paper at well. 
All or the latter grades are marked with 
one of their dlatinotire watermarka. The 
ordinary gradea of printing paper, aaoh, 
for Inatanoe, as waa need In the Martjfr 
Bpiegsl^wen made upon plain aleTeSi with- 
ont any watermark. I may here atate that 
the wire alerea uaed In making the rarl- 
ona klnda of paper were a loeal prodnot^ 
being made by one laiac Langle, of Gtor- 
mankown, who died abont the time when 




WATBBMABK FBOM 8AUBR BIBLB, FIB8T 

EDITION. 

the tSaner Bible waa being printed. Early 
In the year 1744 Frledrloh Ooha an<! Jo- 
hannes £okatein advertised for sale a 
*' Slebmaehers-weberstnhl mit einen dazn 
gehorlgen eiaern Sohienen-zag n anders 
Zugehor." 

[A wire-weaver's weaving frame, with 
an Iron apparatos for wire drawing, and 
other belongings. ] 

The question of watermarks Is a very 
interesting one, and I have a few here to 
show yoQ and illastrate my remarks. 
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WATBBICARXB OF THB BPHBATA PAPBB MILL SUBSBi^lTBHT TO 1744 
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The first one to Uken from the fly-leaf 
of ft iteuor Bibla 1% to & orude hom«-made 
affslr and was the private mark of the 
Pnnk family. It eonatots of a large figure 
foar, the perfect namoer, below which 
are the letters R F. 

The same watermark, F B, (Brader 
Funk), withoat the flgare '%" also ap- 
pears in some of the sabseqaent pablioa- 
tions of the Oommanlty, as yon may see 
from the specimen I have taken f^om a 
page of the ** ThM$ophi$che L4Ction&i\** 
which was also printed in the year 1746. 

The next one, and by far the most im- 
portant one from a htotorlcal standpoint, 
to the design adopted by the Zlouitic 
Brotherhood, and was intended for the 
distinctlTcIy mystical pablications of that 
body of rel igloos enthnaiasts. It was 
eTidently made at Bphrata, and crude as 
it to It bears the nndeniable stamp of the 
Mystic Brotherhood. Ton will obserTe 
that it eonatots of a large Latin croes, 
sarmounted by a scroll with the word 
**Zion.'' Two keys form right angles 
with the upright and arm ot the crosst 
These keys have reference to the Okwieula 
Sdhmonii^ or the "Keys of &k>lomon," a 
mystic book of the XVIL centnry which 
was held in high eateem by the Brother- 
hood, The orossi It will be seen, rests 
upon a panel bearing the legend 
" Bfrata." The whole design to surrounded 
by an ornamental scroll. 

Thto watermark yon will find in the Eohe 
Zw^gniMe and a few other books printed 
at Sphrata up to the year 1746. The 
paper bearing this watermark was evi- 
dently made while the Eokerlings were 
still in control of the Community, as It 
does not appear to haTC been used after 
their expulsion from the Community. 
After that nnfortonate eptoode In Eph- 
rata's htotory, there appear several new 
watermark^ which were continued in use 
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fors nnmlwr of jaan. The oldest soem 
to heve been m '* poet horn " end e "heert 
shape" with the letters *•£ F'' in the 
oentrSi These two deelgns were nsasUy 
used together npon opposite sides of the 
sheet A orade orown was also used 
frequently in eonneotion with the post 
horn. Another deeign was a large ** £ F " 
in letters about an ineh high, upon a 
book made of line writing paper, now In 
the prleeless ooUeotlon of the Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypaoker. We find the fall 
word '*£fxata" impinged npon the pages 
of the volnme In letters about three- 
quarters of an inch high. 

There are without doubt still other 
watermarks in existence datiug from this 
old Community, whose glory has long 
slnoe departed ; imprlntswhloh may shed 
still more llgnt upon our subject^ and It 
it were only within the possibilities of the 
future that some fragments of the com* 
merolal reoords of the Community and 
esoaped the ruthless bonfire made in the 
meadow on the Cocalico on that depcem- 
ber day in the year of grace 1744^ to 
gratify the whims of Conrad BeisseL I 
say, were such fragments to come to lights 
they would doubtless show that the Papier 
MiMe d&r Brud0r$chaft §u Bphrata was 
one of the meet Important enterprises of 
the ProTlttoial period. : 



APPENDIX. 



The Dr. Jacob Frederioh Reigcr alladed 
to in thii artidle m Christopher 8aaer*8 
agent at Laneaster was a prominent ph jsi- 
eian of Lancaster during the middle of the 
lastoentnry. He was bom in the Palati- 
nate, and oame to PennsylTanIa in Sep- 
tember 13y 1784. (See Pennsylvania 
ArohiTes, Second Series, vol. 17.) He 
was a brother of the Ber. John Barthol- 
mew Reiger, the celebrated pioneer of 
the Reformed Ohnroh in Lancaster 
County, and who also was a physician, 
and agradnate of the University of Heidel- 
berg, and who came to Pennsylvania 
in 1781. No doabt Dr. Jacob Frederioh 
Reiger was also a onivenity man, and 
this, nnited with his profession, gave him 
prominence in the community. The fact 
that he was Saner's agent for the sale of 
his bibles is entirely new. He is best 
known throagh the unfortunate duel in 
which his son. Dr. Jacob Reiger, was en- 
gaged with Stephen Chambers, formerly 
a captain in the IMi regiment of the 
Pennsylvania line, and one of the leading 
lawyers of the Laneaster bar. He died 
on January 2^ 1768, aged 87 years. He 
is buried in tiie gr«veyard attached to 
the First German Reformed Church in 
Lancaster, by the side of his wife, Jane 
Reiger, who died January 26, 1778, aged 
58 years, and his illustrious brother, Rev. 
John Bartholomew Reiger, who died 
Maroh 11, 1769, having been bom Jan- 
uary 10, 1707. Dr. J. F. Reiger's tomb- 
stone states that he was an eminent sur- 
geon. 

Dr. Jacob Reiger, who as already 
stated, fought a duel with Captain 
Chambers, died October 80, 170d» aged 
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88 yean, and is no dcmbt baried in tlie 
same gnToyard, although there la no 

head ttone to mark the apot, but the 

record of his death appears in the Church 

register. He died intestate and letters of 

administration were granted on his estate. 

That Dr. Jaoob Reiger was the son of 
Dr. Jaoob Frederick Reiger is shown 
bj the following extract firom the latter's 
will, dated December 19, 1761, and pro- 
bated shortly afterward by Edw. Ship- 
pen, Register, and recorded in book B. 
vol. 1., page 864, etc.: "I giye and be- 
qneath all my real and personal property 
to my wife Jane Reiger and my son Jaoob 
Reiger. If Jacob shall die before arriv- 
ing at 21 years then I giye his share to 
the children of my brother John Barthol- 
omew Reiger, Philip Gerhard Reiger, 
Adam Reiger and the children of my 
sister Oatarina Reiger." 

Inasmuch as the Reiger-Ohamber*s 
duel is said to have been the first one 
fought in Pennsylyania the facts are 
deemed of sufficient interest to be added 
here. 

In the ''Shippen Papers," imder date 
of May 18, 1789, Col. Shippen writes 
from Lancaster to his brother, the Chief 
Justice : ''I am extremely concerned to 
tell you that a most unfortunate duel 
happened last Monday, May 12, evening, 
between Dr. Reiger and Mr. Chambers, on 
a challenge of the former, for an affront 
received at a tavern. When each had 
fired one pistol shot without effect the 
seconds interfered, and proposals of ac- 
commodation were made, which Reiger 
could not be i>erBuaded to agree to ; each 
then presented a pistol ; Chambers' 
snapped, but Reiger's discharged a ball 
through both his antagonist's legs. Hla 
wounds bled much, but for two days 
were considered not dangerous ; a morti- 
fication then ensued ; its progreas up- 
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wards wm gi^eat and rapid till Saturday 
morning, May 17, when it extended to 
his bowels and carried him off, to the 
most severe diatress of the families and 
fHenda of both. The prooesslon at his 
funeral in the evening was tmly solemn 
and affecting. This melancholy subject 
has already too much agitated my mind 
to dwell on it longer, by relating the 
particular ciroumstancea. " 

The subsequent correspondence which 
accompanies this letter on the ** Shippen 
Pax>er8 *' shows that the aflhmt was 
offered to Dr. J. Reiger at Stokes' tavern, 
and that the duel occurred in the '* Bar- 
rack yard at seven o'clock in the after- 
noon ' ' (evening) . The matter is referred 
to briefly in ** Fithian's JoumaL" 

Captain Chambers left a widow and 
several Fmall children, and was a charter 
member of Lodge 48, F. & A. M. Stokes' 
tavern was the ** Swan," located in Penn 
Square, and had formerly been owned 
by Matthias Slough. The aflh>nt offered 
was to the effect that Reiger was dressed 
in shabby attire, Chambers being in tall 
regimentals. The duel is referred to in 
S.M. Sener's ** Old Time Hostelries" In 
Christian Culture, voL 8, pp 188; also in 
Dr. W. H. Egle's Historical Register, 
vol. 2, page 279; in Dr. Welchans' 
<< History of Lodge 48, F. ft A. M," 
page 807-8; and the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chiTSS, voL 10, second serlel^ page 760. 
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Early Industries on the Ociorua. 

( OimitiMudfiram page £0J^ ) 



At tho meeting of the LaDemater OooDty 
Historical Society, held in the Irle Clab 
roomii OD the seTCDth of JaDoary last, I 
had the pleaanre of ■Qbroltting a paper 
on the past and preeent iDdnatriea of the 
Bast Branch of the Oetorara and its 
tribntaries, from its many sources along 
the Mine Hill dlTide and including the 
entire region drained by this stresm, as 
far south as SteeleTllle^ whien hamlet re- 
poees on the Chester county side of this 
inter-county water line. Progressing south- 
ward from SteeleyiUe^ along a continua- 
tion of the Brotius Hecsel road, the Talley 
of the Bast Branch suddenly expands, by 
the recession of the bounding hills, until 
it is one-fourth to one- half a mile wide, 
without gorge or defile^ for a distance of 
eight miles, near to Pine QroTC^ where the 
junction with the West Branch is effected. 

In all this region trsTcrsed by the 
historic Oetorara only lertlle meadows, 
sometimes guarded by abrupt hills, greet 
your Tiew. These meadows, during the 
gracing season, furnish in abundance 
luxuriant pastures^ fully appreciated and 
appropriated by the many herds of sleek, 
fat| contented kine, which, after cropping 
the nutritious herbage daring the early 
morning hours^ retire to the cool, InTitiog 
shades of friendly groTcs, and there^ pro- 
tected from the heated rays of the sum- 
mer's sun, chew their cud in silence and 
repose^ until aroused from their quietude 
by the familiar Toices of the rosy- cheeked 
dairy maids,each summoning their charge 
to the scene of the CTenlng milking. 
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Half a mile soath of SteeloTiUe a ttream 
of oontiderabl« yolume^ known m Annan's 
Ran, enters the Bsst Branoh from the 
Lsnesster oonnly side. This brooK rises 
on the Wnu Borland homestead and, flow* 
infi: somewhat sonth of an easterly oonrse 
through the farm of DsTld J. Jones, 
effects Its oonflaenoe with the absorbing 
stream. 

This Jones property Is part of a traot 
of land deeded by the Penn Proprietors of 
the proTinoe xo John Devor In 1784 In 
1748 CoL James Taylor, of Rerolntlonary 
fame, bought the Jones traot and ereeted 
thereon a stone honse, which eTen now at 
this late day is in quite good condition. 
The walls of this structure are quite thick. 
Neither sand nor lime entered into Its 
composition. Olay, properly tempered, 
was used to cement the stones which were 
required in the eonstraction of the 
building. 

The house was eridently intended to 
subserre the double purpoee of a dwell* 
ing and also as a fortification, within 
wh*.ch the Inmates would be safe during 
the frequent Indian Incursions. The 
windows or embrasures were limited to 
two lights of eight by ten inch glass, one 
abore the other. Some of these loop- 
holes have glTcn place to a more modem 
style of window, yet enough of the port- 
holes remain to yindicate the date stone 
in tne western gable which bears this 
motto^ "The Lord of all Is my $upart^** 
(spelled with one p). Below the motto 
appears the date 174a This date 154 
years ago suggests the query : Are there 
any buildings extant In Lancaster county 
bearing an earlier date of oonstmotlon f 

One hundred years ago an oil mill was 
in actire operation near the site of the 
fortified dwelling. The waters of Annan's 
Run had been dlTcrted from their natural 
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obannel to farnlsh power for the grinding 
of the flaxseed* Near these buildings a 
oanseway existed for manj years prior to 
the advent of the white man, eTidently 
built bj the Indlansi aoross a swampy 
piece of ground, to gain access to the flow* 
log waters. Tradition tells of an Indian 
bnrymg ground on the east bank of the 
streanu 

Twenty years ago Mr. Emmor Jones 
disooyered and deTcIoped on tbis tract of 
land quite a good quality of roofing slate, 
but want of transportation to marlcet pre- 
cluded its utilization. Doubtless future 
generations will operate these quArries. 
After trarerslng southward for a half 
mile the fertile meadows, recently the 
property of the late John C. Jones, we 

come to the Ross fording bridge— an open 
structure across the stream, which, in the 

dry seasons of the year, affords a safe, 

dry-shod crossing, but when there is a 

rise in the creek the Lancaster county 

approach to the bridge becomes useless 

and, to use the language of the gamins, 

is no good. A few rods below the bridge 

Lancaster county furnishes Shaw's Run 

to the swelling stream. 

Here on the west bank a rooky ledge 
fifty rods long looms up to yiew as the 
foreground of a high hilL The 4edgo is 
known as Wolf Rock, which years ago 
furnished safe retreats for these animals, 
from which they made excursions to the 
neighboring settlers* sheep folds, they 
being fond of lamb^ either chops or cut- 
lets. A long, deep pool, whose waters 
lesye the eastern ledge of the rocky ridge^ 
is noted as a fishing resort, and those who 
delight in Izaak Waltonian pleasures do 
here congregate during the open season 
from the entire region roundabout to 
oatoh the wary bass. 

On the summit of the Wolf Rock hill a 
groye of pine trees three acres in extent 
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is found. It U a prominent Undmark In 
tblt region and is known as Roney's 
Pinai^ the grore recelylng the name of 
the proprietor, and is not named tor 
Annie, the sweetheart of Josb Sonth of 
the roeks on the Chester oonnty side Is a 
heaatifal grore on the farm of the late 
Hamilton Rot% whioh was the annaal 
eamplng groand of the SteeleTllle Bache- 
lors' Cluhb with which select society a 
few favored benedicts were admitted^ 
after pledging themselTcs nottodlTalgd 
the secrets of the organisation to their 
wives. It is needless to say I never be- 
came a member, thoagh f^qaently a 
guest t'he games Indulged In werto 
archery and croqnet 

Near to the camping grounds Chester 
county contributes Officer's Hun to swell 
the waters of the East Branch. This 
stream was extensively utilized years ago 
from Its month to its sourccb Ascending 
the stream we first find the site of liove's 
distillery, next Robb's clover mill, of 
which only landmarks are found ; then 
Rambb's saw mill in ruins on a trlbn« 
tary. Of Robinson's clover mill, the site 
alone remains. Above we find Hodgson's 
grain mill in good condition and near the 
headwaters are the decaying buildings of 
'BquireGllflllin's tan yard. The Industry 
has ceased to exist. 

One hundred rods down the stream from 
the conflnence of Officer's Run, on the 
Chester county slde^ we come to Pfiie 
Hill, on the farm of W. A. Hemlng. This 
hill is the especial habitat or heme of the 
red foxes and la celebrated In sporting 
lllernture. Those gentlemen who Indulge 
in the manly sport of fox hunting seek 
the laurel-covered bluffs of this rocky 
ridge in the early morn, there unleash 
their hounds, certain before long to rouse 
reynard from hia lair. Soon the baying 
of the dogs gives evidence that the nimble- 
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footed qnmny, with flowing tralOi is on 
the al«rt| endeaTOring to ontstrip bU In- 
satiate parsasrsi whoss melodious sonnds 
awake the eohoes of eaeh snrronnding 
eliff and are enchanting oTsn to tho ear 
of the fleeing ftigltiT% although he well 
knows ratrlbutlTO Justloe Is on his trmck« 
Mid» should ho bo oTortakec, his life 
would ptkj tho penalty for haying robbed 
some farmer's poultry yard the night 
prerions. 

Often hSTo we eheoked our borsei^ when 
driylng paet this sportsmen^ paradise^ 
when the hunt was on, to listen to the 
symphony of the honndsi reoalUns those 
lines by the Iste Hon, J. B. Averhar^ 
whoee memory Chester county eter de- 
lights to honor as one of her faTored and 
favorile sons. He thus obaraoterizee the 
music of the chase : 

ikn4 sorely never yet was beard, 
From toninie of man, or throat of bird. 
From reed or tube, or string or key. 
From all tbe eraft of mlnssrelsy. 
More stimiiff, Joy-lnsptrlns eounde 
Than our rode orohestra of hounds 
Pours o*er tbe listening land* 
As if the unseen sylvan powers 
Wens choiring through the matin hoars 
At Plan's fond command. 
Bui^ since my education in fos hunting 
esthetics and lore wee sadly neglected in 
my younger days, I most respectfully 
•bdicale the position of historian of Pine 
Hill in fnvor of our Oounty Oommlssioncr, 
Mr. J« R. Butter, a gcntlemaa with heart 
etsuned to nature's law% and who is 
familiar with cTcry brittle path in these 
forest recesses and for years has been per- 
eonally acquainted with many of the foxes 

of this region. Here oft 
Tbe challenge loaa bis bom rang oat» 

And Ueynard knew tho sound ; 
Not waiting for the opening peek, 

He spurned the frozen ground. 

And bounding onward far and wide^ 

Left old Pine Hill behind ; 
And safely sought in hasty flight 

From scene* he deemed unkind. 
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The wnll-tralnedhoandi, wltb steady bay. 

Follow fast hit soenfeed trail: 
They gain upon hla flying feet^ 

His speed will not ayalL 

For hoars he tolls o^er hill and dale, 

Tboogh fleetest of his kind ; 
A refage fkrom his closing foes 

Alone In earth to find. 

At the foot of the WMtem slope of 
Pioe fill! are foand tbe rains of Lore's 
saw mill, long since abandoned. The 
power was derlTed from the East Braneb. 
ContlDQing down the stream, we come to ^ 

an abrupt rocky ledge on the oast sidOi 
This is the site of the famous Abnor 
Davis quarries, from which immerse 
flag stones are obtained, which are highly 
prised for building purposes. A short 
distance below these quarries we find tbe 
ruins of Pennock's MillSi Tbej wore 
built early in the present century, but 
tbe site alone is found. This was the last 
power on tbe East Branch until after the 
junction in Pine Grove dam. The stream 
only furnishes about six feet fall to tho 
mile in this part of its course. 

One*half mile south of these ruins we 
enter the Tillage known as Andrews' 
Bridge^ consisting of a half dosen dwell* 
ings, a hotel aud country storsb with a 
blacksmith and a wheelirrlght shop. 
Here Is located the Oetorara post-offlce, 
one among the first established by Unele 
Samuel in the county, and for many years 
was the distributor of a weekly mail, con- 
sisting of an average of three letters aud 
a copy of The Dollar Nswipap&Tm Now 
it is the dispenser of a daily mail requlr« 
ing a goodly-slaed mail-bag. Three score 
and ten years ago there was a fulling mill 
or woolen factory on a nameless tribu- 
tary in this town, owned and managed by 
Betsy Kent, who also was the proprietor 
of a country storsb from which she sold 
free labor goods to the abolitionists of 
the surrounding county, who were largely 
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Id tho majorlty« this Mng a Free Preeby* 
terlan and Frlende settlemexit 

The chief featare of Interest In this 
hamlet Is the immense bridge which here 
spans the Bast Branch and is knoirn as 
Aindrews' Bridge Na 8, the town 
taking the name of the bridge^ which was 
erected in 1814 The bridge reeeiTod its 
name in commemoration of the Andrews 
family, who early settled in this locality 
and owned scTcral of the snrronnding 
farms. Andrews' Bridge is 460 feet long 
and the road bed is thirty feet wide^ There 
are fonr archwaysi one of thirty-eight 
feet span and twelre feet high, two arches 
spanning twenty-fonr feet and ten feet 
high and one span tweWe feet long and 
fiTc feet high. It is bnilt of solid mseonry, 
including side and wing wallsi and is one 
of the finest structures in Eastern Penn- 
syWania. The Newport road trsTerses 
this bridgCi This road was originally an 
Indian trail, afterward appropriated by 
the early settlers without warranty but 
about fifty years ago was regularly or- 
dained by the Lancaster and Chester 
county courte. 

Along the line of this road in Chester 
county, on the table landsi tradition points 
out an Indian war dance ring, and one 
hundred and fifty rods south of the ring 
the same authority locates the position of 
the Indian Tillage referred to in a former 
paper. Immediately south of Andrews' 
Bridge, on the Lancaster county slde^ 
eighty years ago there was a distillery 
where peach brandy and apple jack were 
made. The building is now used as a 
dwelling. 

One-half mile south of Andrews' Bridge 
we come to a farm long famous for fer- 
tility, which is deeerring a place in history. 
It embraces land in both counties, the Im- 
proTcments being on the Lancaster county 
side. They indu Je two sets of farm build- 
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liig% tbo property hftTlngatonoltinolMMi 
In two aepumie traeifc Tbo mftiitioD hooao 
propor li a largo ttone slmoturi^ erootod 
Id tho oorly port of tbo preooot oontnry 
by one Blaok. In 1887 It boeomo tbo 
property of Or. Obod Bally, a it*Dtiomaa 
wbo wonld bavo graeod a obaf r In any of 
oar loading nedleal oollogoi^ notwttb* 
standing bo froqnontly Tlaltod bia pttUnta 
on foot| ooatamod In oToralU and straw 
bat In 1866 Mr. Clarkeon Broaiue, fktbor 
of oar proaont Ctongreeeman, parobaood 
tbo proporty and bore realdod np to tbo 
tioio of bla death, October 8^ 1868. He waa 
a tborongb gentleman and doTotod to bia 
oaUlngi tbat of farming. Ho was metbod* 
loalfSolontiOo and entorpriaing and was ro* 
gardedasa model farmer. Ho was In* 
Btrnmental In oiganlsing tbe Ootorara 
Farmers' Olnb In 1866^ wblob gaTO an 
impetos to biffhor farming In tbo oom* 
manlty. After the deatb of Mr* firosias 
tbo proporty passed Into tbo bands of 
Wm« EL SprouU wbo for years resided 
bere, bnt is now a distingalsbod oltisen of 
Obeeter, Delaware county. Pa* 

Daring tbo ooenpanoy of tbis bistorloal 
bomestood by Dr. Obed Bally, bis only 
sons, Bllsbaand Josepb, entered tbo Modi* 
eal Department of tbe Regnlar Army and 
rapidly guined promotion doring tbe late 
unpleasantness and now rank as Colonels. 
Two nephews and Dr. Mllner alsodonofd 
tbeir Bsoulapian robee while residents 
of *'Tbe Old Homestead." One of tbe 
nephews, Dr. Wilson Bally, late a member 
of tbe General AssemlHy of PonnsylTanla 
from Obestor county, distinguished him* 
self as a major surgeon during tbe rebel- 
lion. Tbis was tbe home of our Oongrees* 
man during bis boyhood, bis birtb plaoe 
being on an adjoining farm. 

Hers Senator Wm. 0. Bpronl, now rep- 
resenting Delaware county in tbe Penn* 
syWanla Senate^ first saw tbo light of 
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day, Mid on an •dJolniDg form Byron 
Bftldwln, Surgeon In the United BUtee 
Navy, wma bom. Two hundred and fifty 
rods westward onr fellow eltlaen, Wnu 
F. Beyer, £aq«, began hie earthly eareor^ 
The Jamee Martia homeatead, whieh fnr- 
-nlabed two doetoraln medlelne and one 
In dental enrgery, was alio oontlgnona to 
the Dr. Bally reaidenoe. Bneb an emana- 
tion of talent In one generation, from ao 
• eironmtorlbed a rnral territory, leaa than • 
aqnare mile In extent^ la seldom fonnd. 

A half mile south from "The Old Homo- 
atead" Laneaster oounty oontrlbntes 
Beyer's Run to awell the eommon flood. 
This run reoelTed Its name from the late 
Mr. Thomas Beyer, a prominent citisen 
of Ooleralne townahlpw He was the Cather 
of onr own Wm..F. Beyer, of the Lan- 
easter Bar. 

This stream haa Its sonree near Nine 
PoltttSi In Bart township, en the farm 
where our distinguished fellow member* 
Mr. John F. Meglnnneasinow of WlUtams- 
port^ Ps., spent his eariy boyhood. It 
flows past the old Briok Sohoel House, 
where the reteran editor of Thb Nbw> £ba 
onoe wielded the bireh. At least three of 
the membera of the Lanoaster Connty 
Historical Society were his pupils when 
f he presided In this temple of erudition. 
Three miles down the stream we find the 
 first «tlilEation of Its waters In furnishing 
power to drive the machinery of William 
Hastings' mills, embracing cloTcr, saw. 
sorghum and elder mills. They were buHt 
early in the present oentuiy by Jamea 
Martin, father of the late Dr. John Martin, 
of Georgecown, Dr. Josiah Martin, of 
Straaburg, both of Lancaster county, end 
of Dr. Joseph Martin, of Atewsrtotown, 
York county. Mr. James Martin waa a 
Christian gentleman In every sense of the 
word, and was eourageoua In anpport of 
bis conrlotkHis. He advocated temperancs^ 
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the abolition of dayery and othtr rerorma- 
tory meaaarpi. He was one of the pro- 
moter! in eetablishing the Free Pteeby- 
terlan Chareh at Andrewe' Bridge. He 
had one peoallarity, that of ezpreeelng 
himself in mymOi I remember^ when a 
small boy, of aeeompanylnfr some neigh- 
boring farm hands to this mill for the 
pnrpOM of making eider. In my desire 
for obserrlng OTerything obserrable I 
notieed two eardboards oonspiononsly 
posted, one on the grinding mill and the 
other on the press. Not being an adept 
in reading script^ it required some time 
to deoipher the notioes. 
The first read: 

*< Please carry your pumloe oyer the road. 
Tbac the next one who comes may not balk 
with his load." 

The other one gave notioe 

"That two men bearing npon the screw, 
Are free ttom all damagCb If any they do ; 
Bat three men bearing upon the screw 
Must pay for all damage, if any accrua** 

The older mill was of the type need 
fifty years agoy the press being worked 
with a sorew and wooden lemr, the 
patrons doing the neoessary work. 

Near the mouth of this stream, on the 
farm of Howard Newoomer, a tan yard, 
known as Swayne's, afterward Hood's, was 
in aetlTe operation about forty years sinoe. 

The next Industry wse a pottery, now 
•xtinot, on the Chester oounty bank of 
the stream and wss owned and operated 
by Mahlon Broelus, the grandfather of 
our distinguished Congressman, Hon. 
Harriott Brosius, whose birthplaoe is on 
the Lanoaster oounty side of the creek, 
firty rods from the pottery site. Here it 
wss that during his early boyhood he 
often doffed his shoes and stockings to 
wade aoroes the stream to start the 
hydraulio ram whieh furnished the water 
supply to the farm building^ then little 
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draAmlDg thai thoM obobby foet were 
destined in after yeera to worthily weer 
the sendete of the Gremt Oommoner. A 
oorered bridge here proridee eefe dry- 
weether traueiti One mile eoath we oome 
to Bell's MillSi erected by Colonel Bell, 
nearly one hundred years ago^ for the 
mannfaoture or ]>aper. Three score and 
ten years ago Robert Hodgson oonTerted 
(hem into floor, feed and saw mills, for 
which purposes they are nsod at the 
present tlmCi Forty-three years ago the 
late Wi liam 8. Daria became proprietor 
and the property continaes In the DaTis 
family* The power used to drive these 
mills is derlTed from Bell's Ran, which 
rises in Bart townships near BartTiUe. 
Three miles from its sonree we find the 
rnina of one of vhe oldest grain and saw 
mills in this region. It was erected by 
Daniel Beyer, the grandfather of the 
present genersiion by this name, in Cole- 
raine and Bart townships. He came from 
Montgomery county and settled on this 
farm in 1780. Qe was a millwright by 
tratie and the mills were his own handi- 
erafl. He operated them personally up to 
the time of his death in 184a 

Near to Bell bank, the modern name 
for Bell's Mills, we find corered bridge 
Ko. 8. It is a dry-weather bridge, the 
Lancaster county approach being subject 
to inundation when the water overflows 
its banlcB. 

Thre^fourths of a mile down the Talley 
the Bast Branch reeelTcs from the Ches- 
ter county aide quite an increase in toU 
ame by the accession of the waters of 
Muddy Run, which rises In West Fallow- 
field township and flows a southwesterly 
course tlirongh the townships of Upper 
and Lover Oxford to join the common 
flood. The water powers of this stream 
years ago were fully utilized. In a dis- 
tance of five miles seven industries were 
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in operation. AseendiDg this strMin one- 
hftlf mile to Creem P. O. we flDd a creem* 
ery. Origiaally this power was ased to 
driTesffrist milL This was ooDTerted Into 
a paper mill and, afti»r being burnt oat 
twioe and as often rebuilti the power was 
utilized in mastng gilt-edged batter. 
Asoending the stream, we oome to Coatee' 
saw and paper millj for years on the de- 
oline. The next industrial site Is the 
rains of HoHenry's paper mill Up the 
ereek we oome to MoCreary's flour and 
feed mills in good oondition. The next 
In order are the Svana' millS| grain, saw 
and sorghum, to whioh a ereamery Is 
attaehed, all in fair repair. Continuing 
onward we find the ruins of Bentley's 
mills. The next enterprise was located 
on the head waters and shows a feat of 
hydraulio engineering worthy of histori- 
cal noticci perhaps without a parallel In 
either Lancaster or Chester counties. 

Sixty-five years ago an Bngliahman, 
named Parker, erected a cotton factory 
in a locality he named GlenTille, 
on the head waters of this stream, fie 
built an embankment twenty-fire feet 
high across the Talley to retain the water 
of two small branches, whJon was to be 
utilised in driring the factory machinery ; 
but the great amoantof cTaporation from 
the fifteen to twenty acres of water sur- 
face during the summer months rendered 
the supply inadequate tor the purpoee in- 
tended. One hundred rods below the 
factory the stream was reinforced by two 
tributaries, one from the north, the other 
from the south. These streams he as* 
cended until on a level with the factory 
dam and from these pointe ditched these 
branoee around their respeotlTe hills until 
their waters flowed into the common reser- 
Toir. The power still being insuffiolenti 
he then ditched the tail race from the fac- 
tory around the northern hill until he ob» 
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Uined tniSoleni: fall to the bed of the 
■treani. This WMte water wm cben eon- 
ducted onto a Tory high breast or pitoh- 
back water wheel, upon the outer rime of 
whleh buokete were aeonred, and aa the 
wheel reTolred they would fill with water 
from the pit and carry it to the top of the 
wheel where it was discharged into an 
aqnednot that oondnotfd It to the upper 
raocb from whence It flowed back into the 
dam, to be again used in driving the ma- 
obineryof the factory. It was claimed 
that this hydraulic engine would raise 
thirty per oent of the water flowing upon 
the wheeL I think twenty-fiTc per cent. 
was nearer the mark. Poor Parker was 
fond of gaining, and, although quite 
rich when he earoe to GleuTille, 
his associates managed to fleece hira of 
his wealth. He sold the property to Qen. 
Joslah Harlan, who had serred aa organ- 
iser of the Turkish army in his younger 
days, but he suffered the faotory and all 
the appurtenances to crumble into ruins. 
He afterward became Colonel of the 
ElcTenth Pennsylranla Cavalry, and after 
the war returned to a brother near West 
Chester, where he died. The power is 
now used to drive a flour and feed milL 

Returning to the East Branch, 800 
yards below the mouth of Muddy Run 
we come to the Iron Bridge, No. 4^ span- 
ning the stream, where was previous to the 
advent of the bridge the Long Fording. 
This bridge^ like others on this stream, 
Is a dry»weatlier bridge. The approaches 
to many of them on the Lancaster county 
side having to cross the valley of the 
stream, are subject to overflow when there 
Is high water. These meadows bordering 
the Bast Branch, and through which we 
have passed, are annually visited in the 
months of March and April by goodly 
numbers of Wilson's Snipe (Seolopax 
WilBonii), the most highly prised of all 
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our game birds. Th«M annaftl yitlUDtt 
stop daring (heir migration northward to 
replenish their haversaeks with thc^ to 
tUem, toothsome angleworm. This in* 
formation Is espeolally dedioated to that 
prince of Lancaster sportsmen* Oaptain 
John B. Peoples, who will donbtlses don 
hli shooting toga end hie him awajr to tho 
Bast Branch meadows to Terlf j the state- 
ment, taking our friend, Mr. Leldlgh« of 
the People's Bank, with him. 

The next trlbntary of the East Branch 
to claim attention la a Lancaster connty 
stream known ss Cooper's Run. It rises 
west of BartTlile^ flows east of south and 
empties its waters on the farm belonging 
to the heirs of the late CoL Andrews. De- 
soending the stream from Its source^ the 
first tribute exacted Is by a grist mill 
known as Morrison's. It was erected early 
in this Nineteenth century by Morrison, 
and has continued in the family until a 
few years since. Down the stream 160 
rods we come to the rains of Truman 
Coatee' cloTcr and aaw mill. Mr. Coatee 
died, without Issuer a fair years slnce^ and 
in his testamentary document he kindly 
remembered the Lancaster Home for 
Friendlees Children. One mile farther 
down and near the mouth of the stream 
we find the ruins of CoL Andrews' mill. 
After three score and ten years of serTioe 
in grinding the grists of nelghbdring 
farmers It, fifteen years slnce^ Upeed Into 
desuetude. Continuing down the Sast 
Branch we come to covered bridge No. 5, 
known as Worth's bridge. It Is also a dry 
weather bridge, and affords transit on the 
farm of £z*Coanty Commissioner Albert 
Worth. One mile down the creek on the 
Chester county side we come to the dilapi- 
dated Tillage of Mount Vernon, so named, 
although situated in a raTlne. Three score 
years ago it was the most populous town 
of the entire region, Its only HtaI being 
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the tUU^ of HopewolL Th« cotton works 
are iitnated two tnUe* dtetant In a tonth- 
Mstorly dlrootlen. The cotton faotoriee 
and paper mllla in Mount Vernon gave 
employment to scores of people^ who in 
tarn opened np a market for the snr- 
ronndlng farmers' prodnccb Oxford, three 
mites east, was then only a stage station 
on the through rente ftrom Philadelphia 
to Baltimore^ bat after the Baltimore 
Central Railroad, forty years ago, passed 
through Oxford new possibilities were 
opened np for the latter, whoee growth 
was then remarkable and now numbers 
2,000 inhabitants. Mount Vernon and 
Hopewell lost their prestige^ Industries 
were abandoned, enterprise ceased its 
wonted yigor, and degeneracy ruled su- 
preme. I'he East Branch is here crossed 
by ooTcred bridge No. 6b Less than a mile 
down the stream the jnnotion with the 
West Branch is effected at a place known 
(o local geographers as the Loop^ from 
the fact that the £ast Branch and Octo* 
rara proper form a semi-circle around s 
Chssver county hill near to the head of 
Pine Grore Dam. In this paper, as well 
as io a former one^ I have briefly referred 
to the past and present Industries 
located upon the Cheater county tribu- 
taries of the Bast Branch, they properly 
belonging to the Valley of the Octorara. 
Tnongh conyentional lines separate this 
territory for political purposesithe people 
are bound together by anceatrai, social 
and religious ties which geographical re- 
strictions cannot efface^ 

And, while we to the manor bom are 
proud oi our empire county, her past 
history, her present standing In all that 
tends to make her grand and great^ her • 
unrivaled soil, her climate and general 
enyironmentiy together with the achieve- 
ments of her sons and daughters, yet we 
must acknowledge and greet our mother 
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ooQDty M a worthy rlTtl in erer jthini^ 
pertaining to odnoatlon and the derelop- 
ment of InHostrial tnrtitntlona. After a 
realdenee of more than three deoadee 
along the Inter-eoonty line I, although a 
Laneaatrian in oTery fibres am glad to 
olaim Cheater county aa my Alma Mater. 
Here we leave the ralley of the Ootorarai 
including my natiTC townahim Coleraine^ 
with Ita many cheriahed memoriea and 
bitter recoUectiona, whioh are alwaya 
thickly atrewed along the pathway of him 
who aiaumea the reaponaibilitlea of the 
family phyaiclan. 

Db. J. W. HOUSTON. 



The Old Welsh GraTey&rd. 

What to known m the Old Welsh 
Orayeyard to In BMt Barl townehlp^ less 
than a mile west of Fairrlllei It haa long 
Deen known by that name^ and mnoh 
apecnlatlng haa there been as to ive oriflcin, 
whtoh haa always appeared enveloped in 
myatery* ▲ few faotHi gathered In con- 
neotlon with thoee old Welsh aettlera, 
haTe lately oome to my notice^ whloh may 
be of Intereat to others aa well aa to 
myself. 

The earliest mention to at a meeting of 
the Board of Property held April 89, 
1790, when Thomaa Morgan, of HaTor- 
ford, and Jenkin Dayto, of Radnor, ap- 
peared and desired abont 1,000 aorea of 
lard near, or si the branches of Cones- 
togs. (See psge 701, YoL XIX., Second 
Series ArohlTes.) 

Jnne 8, 1790, the Board direota a letter 
to the Surveyor which readax "If the 
bearer, Thomas Morgan, finds any land 
toward the Oonestoga which wUl please 
him, lay any quantity, either under or 
over 600 acres, and the warrant shall be 
ready." And Taylor, the Sorreyor, un- 
der date of Jnne 17, 1790, aays : ** I have 
agreed with Jenkin Davla for 1,000 acrea 
on or near the Conestoga Greek." (See 
Taylor's Papers In Htotorloal Society 
Rooms, at Philadelphia.) 

Both these surreys were made^ aa will 
appear later ; that of Jenkin Davis (or 
Davles) at the mouth of Muddy Creek, 
and that of Thomaa Morgan near where 
the Welah graveyard to now located. 
This Thomas Morgan to not the same 
person who had a warrant for land taken up 
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wbera Morgautown to sitatted and dated 
Ootober 1, 1718, and I>eo6inber 13, 1718, 
for an addition adjoinini;, nor do I think 
they were related* 

Surveya were made la the Gonestoga 
Valley as early «■ 1715— that of William 
Clond for 800 aores near Beartown, and 
■old later to Nathan Eytni, being of that 
date. Thomaa Bdwarda had eonveyed to 
him Jane 4 and 6^ 1719^ a tract of 1,00D 
acres located on both sidee of Oonestoga 
creek and east and west from the point 
where Oedar creek emptlee Into 11 This 
tract was slightly OTer a mile oast and 
west and a mile and a- half north and 
sontkk One half coTsred what Is now 
Spring GroTSb and what was formerly 
Weaver's mill, on the HUte road. On this 
tract Thomas Bd wards and his three sons 
settled, and died theroi At HInkletowa 
Jenkin Oavles and his sons settled, and 
intermediate was Thomas Morgan. James 
8teel, a surveyor, agent for the Board of 
Property, took oat a general warrant for 
** 1,000 aores of land back among the late 

sarveys to be laid oat In one or more 

parcels, and a warrant Is signed, dated ye 
1st September, 1718.^ (See page 541, 
VoL XIX., Second Series^ Arehives). Three 
hnndred and fifty acres of this he located 
adjoining the Tnomas Morgan tract. This 
warrant for 890 aores Jamee Steel sold to 
Jenkin OaTles. On this tract was located 
the barial place for all those residing in 
the district from Thomas Bdwarda' tracts 
on the Os&rnarvon border, west to where 
Jenkin Davlee was locate<^ at Hinkle* 
town ; practically all the Welsh resldlug 
In wnat to now Earl and Bast BarL They 
eontinned to bury there antil 1745^ when 
some of them were baried in the chnroh* 
yard at Bangor. ▲ good road, leading' 
north of the Conestoga from. ChnrohtowD 
to Hinkletown and paseing the old grave- 
yardi formed the ready means of oon>- 
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ID antoation between theezirsmea without 
•rowing the Coneitoga oreok. Tbo road 
la known aa tba Hlokletown road, and la 
atUl In oaOi The 850 aorta, tho warrant 
for whioh waa pnrohaaed by Jenkin 
Daylaa from Jamea Steel, remaining nn* 
Improred, under the fourth aeotlon of the 
agreement made between William Penn 
and the adTentnrera and pnrchasera, 
dated July 11th, I68I9 waa taken up by 
Reee Morgan. Reee Davla aquatted on it^ 
built a email houae^ and oleared an acre 
or mora ▲ eontentlon aroae for Ita poa- 
aeeaion between Reee Morgan and Jenkin 
DaTlea» Thomaa Sdwarda, haTing been 
appealed to by the Board of Property, 
under bla deolalon, that It waa clearly 
unnoted land, a patent waa granted to 
Reea Morgan, dated Ootober 18th, 1748, 
for 816 aorea, the balanoe going, 1 pre- 
aume^ to Reea Dayia, who settled In the 
neighborhood. Jenkin. Davlea, under the 
aame rule^ waa gWen 800 aorea/ur^A«r 
hack and waa forced to be content Tho8» 
Morgan died before 1787, aa hie widow 
held the property at that date. (See war* 
rant to Jenkin Darlea. Taylor Paper8> 

Reea Morgan haa ao long been credited 
with the glTlng of hia ground — ^praised 
for hIa llberality-^that It seems almost 
criminal to diaturb him and place the 
erown on the head of another and that a 
woman. The Intereat taken In thia 
ground la for thoaa there buried, 
and pralae ahould be given to the 
one whose Influence aeoured It against 
deatmotlon, and that ia Margaret, hia 
wlfs^ and daughter of Thomaa £d#arda. 
Reea Morgan himaelf could have no in< 
teieat in the matter — ahe had, In aecuring 
to poaterlty the grave of her father. 
Reea Morgan waa but clay to be molded 
by the handa of the proud, imperious, 
masterful Margaret, hIa wif& He, a boy, 
married to a woman eight yeara hia senior, 
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bad bnt to do bar wllL Sbe it wm wbo 
direoted tho taking of the nnieated land, 
and It waa aha alao that added tbe wordi^ 
*'Tbat Reea Morgan's wlfe^ being my 
dangbter, la eonoerned aomethlng In tbe 
intereat of tbe affair" (aee letter 
Tbomaa £dwarda to Seoretary PeteriiAr- 
obivea, page 329, YoLYIL, Second Seriea) 
and negleota to atate tbat bu aon and 
daugbter are married to a daagbter and 
■on of Jenkin DtTlea. Tbe true inward* 
neaa of thU la In tbe relationabip of 
Tbomaa £dwarda witb tbe proprleton. 
Reea Morgan waa not In good bealtb. 
Fearing deatb,witb adiaaipated aon to in- 
berlt bia plantation, tbe will of tbe ^roman 
again preyailed to make a deed to tbe 
■eoond aon, dated October 14^ 1745— four- 
teen yeara before bia deatb, tbe aon giving 
bia notes for tbe purobase money* Tbomaa 
£dwarda died May 8, 1764^ and in April, 
1708^ Joaepb Williamaon waa employed 
to enclose tbe ground wltb a atone wall 
two feet tbick and tbree and a-balf feet 
bigb on tbe inaids^ tbe endoaure being 
75^x88^ feet Tbe bUl of Joaepb William- 
aon for tbe labor was 17 ponndsi 18 abill- 
ings and 4 penoe-Hibont twenty-fiTc oenta 
a perob. Eigbteen ponnda of nails were 
naed to secure tbe ooTering. Tbisand 
tbe otber material naed were paid as 
aeparate Items by Rees Morgan. Little 
Bettle Morgan was Intereated In tbis work. 
Making aeveral tripa for nalla, aa tbe 
work progreaaed, to tbe atore at tbe Blue 
BalL 

Reea Morgan died lesa tban a year later 
(January 18; 1769). He U burled so tbat 
wben Margaret diea sbe sball bave ber 
fotber on one aias^ ber buaband on tbe 
otber. Sbe procured atonea for botb. 
alike In cTery particular, even to tbe 
lettering, except "Tbomaa Bdwards^ 
Baq./' la in Italic oapltala. Tbesa atonea 
were well selected, deeply out^ and 
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can efttlly laat another oentarj. M«r* 
garai's work was well done. 8be linked 
■eonrely the name of her hoaband with 
the fame of her father, and both are pni-> 
•erred to thie generation. If any one 
should not belieye this let him go on the 
ground and see the inferior stone other 
bands seeured for Margaret^ who followed 
twelve years later (August 20, 1781)« 

Rees Morgan, In his will, bequeaths 
negroes and money, but no land. The 
legaoiea are paid out of the notes of his 
•on DsTld* The eldest son reoelTes his 
£200 in instalments of £20 pounds yearly; 
the balance of his estate to his wife, Mar« 
garet, and son, David. He leaves 125 
perches of ground to his wlfe^ Margaret, 
and son, David, to be held by them and 
their heirs forever. In Irust as a place of 
burial to all who may desire there to bury. 
As the enclosure and the ground on the 
outside where the negroes were buried Is 
not more than 26 perches, there is still 
100 oerches left^ on which there was a 
small house, the rent of which was to pay 
the quit rent (less than one cent a year) 
and keep the fence in repair* There are 
ten rows of graves, twenty-eight in each 
row* The first tombstones^ being sand* 
stone, have long since disappeared. Only 
one is left and that covers the eastern 
column of the gateway and reads: 

Here lies tbe body of 

JOHN DaYIS, 

departed this life the SUt day of 

January. 1788 A. D. 

Aged M years. 

There are only forty*four marked 
graves, most of which are of this century. 

Rees Morgan died January 19^ 1769. 
His will gives his son Thomas 200 pounds 
—to be paid 20 pounds annually, com mene- 
iug within two years after his decease. 
The remainder of his personal estate^ in- 
cluding seven negroesi is given to his wife 
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Margaret^ son DaTid and daughter Bllz- 
abeth and her ohlldran. 

Elisabeth Is married to John Pawling. 
DaTid remained single. Margaret Mon 
gan died Angnst 80, 1781. She glTOs her 
property to Dayid, Elisabeth, and Elisa- 
beth's children. 

DaTid Morgan died 1784. He frees hU 
negroes, giTee all that remains or his 
real and personal estate to his sister Elis- 
abeth and chsrgee her with the care of 
his negroes, should they fail to make a 
living. He makes his brother-in-law, 
John Pawling, exeonter. 

Elisabeth Pawling died Mareh 4, 1786. 
▲t an Orphans' Courts held at Lancaster, 
December 17, 1788^ Henry Pawling, of 
Montgomery county (the grandfather). 
Is appointed ''guardian orer the esteteof 
Margaret Pawling, Eleanor Pawling, Elis- 
abeth Pawling and Rachel Pawling, minor 
children of John Pawling, during their 
minority.*' 

Thus ended, I presume^ the care of the 
trust made nineteen years before. 



THE OLD WELSH ORAYEYARD. 
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(L) In memory of 

JOHN PATTOK, 

bom in the Coonty of Antrim. 

Ireland. 

who departed this life 

May lOL VSn, 

In the SM year of hie 

ageii 

He was a aoldler in the Beyolutlon. and 

fonght in the hattlee of 

Oermantown. Princetown and Torktown. 

{%.) In memory of 

MABQABBT PATTON, 

who died tTaly 

«th, A. D. 1840. AgeddAyeara, 

B uontha. 

(&) JAMBS TBBOO, 

Bom Febmary 9, 1786 ; 

Died «i one 6k 1680. 

Aged 81 yean, 8 montha and 96 daye. 

Gathered in a good old age to the 

Aaeembly of the Highteoa& 

(1) In memory of 

LTDIA W. TBBGO, 

departed this life April SI. A. D. 1861^ 
Aged M years. 6 months 
and tt days. 
She is gone, and like a pretty flower 

That onoe In beanty bloomed. 
Struck by the hand of Heavenly power, 
She sleeps within the tomb. 

(Si) In 

memory of 

ISAAC DAYIS. 

who departed this life 

January the Bth. A. D. 1888^ 

Aged 88 years, 9 months 

and 1 day. 

Weep not for meu for here you see 

My trials have been great ; 
But now *tiB true I bid adieu 

And change my monmtnl state^ 

(&) In 

memory of 

LTDIA DAYISk 

who departed this life 

October 6th, A. D. 1881, 

aged 68 years and 11 daya. 

Dear friends, fkrewell, I go to dwell 

With Jesus Christ on high, 
Then for to sing, praise to my King^ 

To all eternity. 

(7.) In memory of 

JOHK DAVIS, who was 

bom September J& 1788, 
Died January 11, I894L 
Aged 40 years, 8 months 
and M days. 
Thus much, and this Is all we 
Know, they're numbered 
with the blessed. 
Haye done with sin, care and woe^ 
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And wltb their Savioar rMt^ 
On taarpa of gpld they pralae 

His nameb Hie flioe tney always 
View, then let na followers 

Be of them that may 
praise him toa 

<&) la memory of 

ELMIBA B. DAVIS, 

l>om September the ISth, ISMi 

DledJnly the Slat, 1847. 
Aged 17 yearS| 10 months and 

S daya 
The years rowU round and 
steals away The breath that 
first Jt gave ; What are we do 
what are we be^ Wear* 
traveling to the grareii 

<a) Saored 

to the 
memory of 

I8AA0 a 

DAVIS. 

son of Blchard 
and Oatharlne 

DaTls. 

bom January 

the Sid, mi. 

Died AprU the 

M, ISM^aged 

9 year. 8 

month. 

<^) In memory of 

ANDBBW J. SVAN8, 

eon of Hiram and An 
BvaiftS, who depart- 
ed this life Decem- 
ber the 8th. 18HL 

Aged I month A 8 dAi 

(la) In 

memory of 

ISAAC D. TBBGQ. 

U months and some 
days. UV. 

(1^.) In 

memory of 

XLI P. TBEGa* 

Aged 5 months and 
7 days. 

(1L| In 

memory of 

HIKAM B. TBBOa 

Aged S years. 8 

months A 10 days. 

18U. 

<11X.) In ^ 

memory of 

ABSALOM TBBQO. 

Aged 4 months 

andO days. 

IBtt. 
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(U.) In 

memory of 

JOHN U DAYia. 

Bom Feb- 
ruary 10, 1890^ 
Died Feb. tbe 

M. 16EXI. 
Aiced U daya. 

o> BBYniBa aiDB. 

Bon of 

Henry & Snaanna 

Darla. 

(UL) In 

memory of 

CATHARINE DAVIS. 

Wife of Blohard Davto. 8BN., 
who was bom Nov. 7. 

179^ 

and departed tbla life 

March Slat* 18Uu aged 

7fi yeara. 4 montna and 

14 daya. 

My fleah ahall alomber 

In the groand Till the 

laat trnmpet^t joyful aonnd. 

(11) In 

memory of 

BICHABD OAVlSk SEN., 

who departed thla life 
October the 18th, A. D. 186U 
aged n years. 6 montna 
and 39 aaya 
My fleah ahall alamber 
In the gronnd Till the 
laat trampet'a Joyfal aonnd. 

(U.) In 

memofy of 

LYDIA A. OAYIS, 

bom Deo. 

Ila^ 18481 

Died February 

the mh. 18SI. 

Aged t yeari^ 

1 mOb and 

ttdaya 

OV BBTSBBI aiDB. 

Daughter of Henry 

A Suaanna 

Davia 

(le.) In 

memory of 

ELMIBA E. DAVIS, 

bom Augnat 
the 94th, 1M7. 

Died May 
the «lat, 18SU 
Aged 9 yearsb 

8 ma and 

S7day8. 

OH BBVjnuBB Bum, 

Daughter of Henry 

and Suaanna 

DaTla^ 
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(17.) In 

memory ot 
8U8ANKA DAVIS. 

wlftof Henry & DftTle. 

Daughter of Jftoob A SnMtniui LledL 

8be wfts bom September 

the JOth, laoL 

ftnd departed this llHi Jvne 

the lst» 1851, 

egea 95 years. 8 months 

andiadaye. 

From all my IHend I gone away, 
And took farewell with all my bearfek 

To aest in hope for that great day 
When shAlL need and merer part. 

(la) BLIZABBTlC DAVIS, 

Bom Aug. le^ 1786^ 

Died OolL lib 187^ 

Aged 87 years, 1 ma * U 

days. 

(U^) In memory of 

SLIZA KAIV, 

was bom April 1^ 

1807. 

Died May tCb, 

1868^ 
Aged 61 jaars and 

(18.) Id memory «f 

SARAH HAMBBIUUT, 

was bom Korember Wth, 1781, 
Died September 4th, 

18^, 

Aged 85 year, month 

and 5 days, 

(901) In memory of 

BLIZAB8TH PAWLIJfG, 

who departed this life 

March 4th, 1788^ 

Aged 4i years 

and 1 month. 

(SL) In memory of 

BlfiES MOB(»AN. 

Who departed this life 

Jan. IS, 178i^ 

Aged 08 years. 

(ti) In memory of 

MABGABKT MOBQAN, 

who departed this lite 

August the 18th, 1781, 

Aged 78 years. 

(tt.) In memory of 

THOMAS BDWABDS, ESQ., 

who departed this life 

Maya 1781, 

AgedSlyeara 

(84.) Here lies the body of 

BLIZABBTH BD WABDS, Who de- 
parted this life the 80th 
day of Novembei^ 1754, in 
the 78th year of ner age. 
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OH BXTSB8B tllHL 

Kntombea I am. In diwt I Ub, 

w itbiA this very plaoe 
Hy soul took flisbt with uiig«U bri^bii. 

To see my 8aTioiir*s fiaoe. 
And in the light, within a sight 

Of Him nbOTO the tky. 
And ao sbnll nil who beiiora an<l onll 

On Him bafore they diet 

(ML) In memory of 

MABT HAMBBIGBT. 

Oonaort of 

Henry Hnmbrigh^ Bso^ 

who departed this Ufa 

Angnst itb. lai^ 

Aged 71 y< 



(ML ) In memory of 

HKKBT HAMBBIGHT, B8(^. 

who was bom April Utb. 

A, D. 17ttL 

and died Maroh % 188& 

Aged 85 yean, 
10 months a M days. 

( 27. ) In memory of 

MABT ANN 

HAMBBIGHT, 

Second wife of 
General Henry 

Hambrightk 

who departed 

this life April 

n, IBM. 

(ML) In 

memory of 

CHABLOTTB ANN. 

daughter of Davis and 

lUkria Bambrlght^ 

departed thlsTife 

February 17. A. D. 18SL 

Aged 14 yeanii 1 m., 8 d. 

She saagbt the Lord with 
all her heart. And soon 
She found her sins forgiven 
Cheerfni with all her 
Mends did part In hope 
to meet them all in heayen. 

(») in ^ 

memory of 

SAMUBL H, 

son of 

DarUft 

Maria 

Hambrightk 

died Maroh 

4, A. D. 1851. 

Aged 5 y. and U d. 

Beloved in llf^ 
Happy in death. 

(81.) In memory of 

BOBBBT WALLACB* 

who departed this 

lUe the 17th d^ 

of December, 1788. 

Aged 78 years. 
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(8L) In memorj of 

ZACCHBU8 DAVIS, JCTN^ 
who departed this life 

Jal7the4tli,17gib 
In the 88th year of hie age. 

(SlL) JANE ALLBN, 

a natlre of Ireland, 

Died Oot^ 9t 18M^ 

Aged 80 years. 

(») In ^ 

memory of 

JOHN DAVIS^ 

who departed this Ufa 

March 81. 1774» 
In the 68th year of his 



iU,) In memory of 

BLIZABBTH, 

Wife of John DaTis, 
who departed this 
life Deo. Ifli 17Mb 
Id 71 years 
8 months. 



T^ 



(8au) In memory of 

ZACCHBU8 DAVia, B8Q., 

who deiMoted this life 

March the 8Bth.l788L 

In the 78th year of his age. 

(86.) In memory of 

JOANNA, wife Of 

Zaoohens Davis, iCsq., 

who departed tbls life 

Jan. Slst^ 1^ 

In the 68th year of her ag«b 



(87.) 


1818. 


(ML) 


1788. 


(88L) 


F. L.Dn. 


(M.) 


A. L. A. W. 
1814. 


(*L) 


H A. 
1148. 



Used as a cap on the eastern column of the 

entrance^ there Is a sandstone^ on which are 

the words: 

Here lies the body of 

JOHN DAVIS, 

departed this life the Slst day of 
January, 1788 A. IX Aged 68 years. 

B, F. OWEN. 
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GEORGE ROSS. 



Born May io, 1730, 
Died July 14. 1779. 
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XTbe HoBB AemorfaU 

At the Febnutry meeting of the Laaoaeter County Historical Society, 
a communication waa receiyed from MeserB. John A. Coyle, John H. 
Hiemenz and Dr. M. L. Herr, the proprietors of " Rossmere,*' a snbnrb 
of Lancaster city on the northeast, proi>osing to erect a pillar and tablet, 
with a s«itable inscription, to the memory of G^rge Ross, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and once the proprietor of Rossmere. 
It was further proposed that the Historical Society shonld make all the 
arrangements required to carry this scheme into execution, secure a 
design for the pillar, prepare an inscription for the bronze tablet, and 
finally take charge of the dedicatory services. 

The society accepted the generous offer and a committee consisting of 
Hon. W. U. Hensel, George Bteinman, F. R. Di£fender£fer, B. M. Sener 
and Richard M. Reilly were appointed to carry out the project. 
With such energy was the scheme carried forward that everything was 
found in readiness to hold the ceremonies on June 4, 1897, the regular 
monthly meeting day of the Society. On that day, at 2:80 o'clock, the 
Lancaster County Historical Society, the High Schools of the city, and the 
Daughters of the Revolution, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people from city and country, dedicated this memorial to the only signer 
of the Declaration of Independence fh>m Lancaster county. A hand- 
some Ross memorial souvenir had been prepared, giving a i>ortrait of 
Ross, a photographic representation of his mansion house which for- 
merly stood on the site of the newly erected pillar, and a cut of the 
latter. These were freely distributed and formed a pleasant feature of 
the occasion. 

There has always been a question as to the exact day of Ross' death 
and the place of his burial. The following paragraph firom the Phil»- 
delphia Bvening Polity of July 16, 1779, lately brought to light, seems to 
set both these doubts to rest: 

''Last Wednesday died at his seat near this city the Hon. Gkorge 
Ross, esq., judge of the admiralty of this State, who justly merited it. 
A firm and impartial judge, and yesterday his remains were interred at 
Christ's church by a number of the most respectable inhabitants. He 
was buried from his home in this city, in North Alley, above Fifth 
street." 

The following order of exercises was successfully carried out. 



. . . IProgpamme. • . . 



a p.m. 

1. INVOCATION, .... Rev. Percy J. Robottoic 

Almighty and Eyerlasting €k>d, from whom oometh eyery good and 
perfect gift, we bless, thy holy name for that thou didst put it into tbe 
heart of thy seryant^ whose memory we now seek to honor to subscribe 
to the Declaration of Independence of these United States. We render 
unto thee most hearty thanks for the good example of thy servant, and 
we beseech thee to grant unto us who haye entered into the inheritance 
of this blessing that we may show forth in our lives the blessed ftniti of 
a Gtodly liberty. May we all live to consecrate our gifts for the good of 
thy church and the welfare of our Country. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lotd, Amefi. 

2. OPBNINa CHORUS, By the Bxqvl Sorools, with High School 

Orchbstha.. 

« Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean."— Dootd T. Shano. 

"The Star Spangled Banner."— ^faiiei« BcoU Key. 

8. PRESENTATION, Johh A. Cotu, Bsq. 

4. MUSIC : National Airs, . . . Hioh School Obchsbtba. 

5. ACCBPTANCB W. U. Hbhshl. 

6. CHORUS, Qy the High SOHOODB. 

<< HaU Columbia."— J^anefi Bojflciimn. 

"Battle Hymn of the Republic."— /tilia Wa/rd Bowt. 

7. POEM, ........ Miss Blahohb Nstut. 

8. CHORUS, By tlie High Schools. 

" Our Flag is Thene,"— iinonirfnoiis. 

" Ark of Freedom." (Music of Austrian Nati<mal Hymn.) 

9. DEDICATORY ORATION, . . Hon. Mabriott Bbosius. 

10. CLOSING CHORUS, .... By the HiOH BOHOOLfl. 

** My Country, »Tis of Thee."— Aimttal F. Smiih. 

The Chorns of the High Schools under diiection of Psof. Carl Matz; the High 
School Orehestra under direction of Paor. Cabl THoasAHir. 



GEORGE ROSS MEMORIAL 



Tb« •xeroitM began at two o'clock tn 
the preienoa of a larga oonoonna^ the 
following exoellont programma being 
rendered. The mnaiOi under the direction 
of Prof. Carl Mats ana Prof. Oarl Thor- 
bahn, waa an exeellent feature and waa 
participated in bj cTcrybody : 

Mr. Cojl9^B Pr««eDt«n«n Addr«M. 

The addreaa of preeentation from the 
donora to the Historical Society waa 
made by John A. Ooyle^ Baq** who spoke 
aa follow! : 

Reaponaing to the call of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements^ formal presentation 
to the Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety is now made of this monument to 
the lawyer, statesman and patriot, George 
Ross. Another, and an eloquent, Toice 
will pay Just tribute to his memory ; the 
proprieties of the occaaion restrict me to 
the mere formality uf presentation, yet 
permit me to giTC public assurance^ which 
I now do, of the accuracy of the location 
of this marker. 

Many broad acres surrounding us on 
all sides, and where now there is the hum 
of industry and the habitations of many 
persons^ were the farm and this the home 
of George Ross. Passing fkt>m him to the 
Tsrious owners named on your pro- 
grammes, these promisee became in large 
part the property of Michael Eelly, now 
deceased, in the year 1887, and remained in 
the ownership of himself and his children, 
James and Catharine M. Kelly, until 
1898. Bo that there are living wit- 
nesses who during their liyes occupied, 
owned and were familiar with every nook 
and cranny of the Ross housei 
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The deproMlon In the j^roaod, which 
yoa will eee to the west of the standi was 
the Une leading direetly from the city to 
and in front of the bonaep At the east- 
ern end of the pATement in front of the 
marker was the lar^^e spring whioh gnshed 
forth in the cellar of the honse nntil the 
coDstrnctlon of the Clay street sewer, 
which ruDs Its coarse slightly to the north 
of us. The house must hsTe been bnilt 
many years ago^ for an attempt to hold 
together the considerable portion of it 
not taken by the opening of Ross street 
was nnsnccessfuL All that is left of it is 
this pile of foandation stones turned up 
when excavating for the pavement, a lot 
of raftersi a oonple of doors and window 
sash ; one of these sashes stands aside of 
me. On one of the panes of glass Is writ- 
ten the name of George Ross. It Is done 
with a stone, corresponds with the man- 
ner in whioh George Ross wrote his name 
and has some similarity with his hand- 
writing. There Is no doubt that this name 
has been on the glsss for over fifty years. 
It is believed to have been written by 
George Ross himself. 

There i8» therefore^ no doubt of the 

identity of the spot of which your society 

to-day takes possession and whioh Is 
marked by this shaft If In the sight of 
yonder school house It shall stir the 
hearts of boys and girls — the coming men 
and women — to noble deeds not only in 
public station but by the fireside^ also; if, 
built of voiceless material and answering 
only to the eye. It shall attract the glance 
of the passei-by and show him the beauty 
of heroism, the just pride of one's de- 
scendants in a life well lived; if it shall 
drair hither and thence to many other 
historical spots in this city — soon to be, 
marked, I hope — the stranger within our 
gates and show to him, too, that here was 
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the blood of which martyrs are made^ a 
distinot good will be done to the oommn- 
nity, an added renown brought to this 
dear old city. So may it be. 

Mr. Hensel'f Aoosptenee. 

In accepting the gift of the memorial 

on behalf of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society, Mr. W. U. Hensel re« 
ferred briefly to the extraordinary growth 
of Lancaster, and especially in the north- 
western section of the city, where stately 
mansions now occupy sites that a half 
century ago were swamps and thickets, 
and where millions ot dollars' worth of 
improTcmeuts coTcr lands that were, 
within the period of liTing men, ordinary 
farms. In this great material develop- 
ment, historical sites and incidents are 
apt to be forgotten and submerged. 
It is, therefore, extremely fitting 
that such memorials as these should 
be erected, and that this be 
done under the auspices of the Historical 
Society. That organisation hoped to 
make this simply the initial of a long 
series of like events. There were a hun- 
dred spots in Lancaster made memorable 
by historical events and by associations 
of great and noble men, upon which tab- 
lets or pillars should record the names 
and events. One of the most notable 
things to a traveler in the Old World is 
this custom, and even In New England 
the historical spirit of the people has thus 
attested itself in many places. Pennsyl- 
vania and Lancaster county need to be 
more self-assertivci and the speaker hoped 
to see the day when the house in which 
John Andre was here a prisoner of war, 
the site of the college founded by Benja- 
min Franklin, the houses wliere Henry 
lived, where West painted, where Tom 
Paine wrote^ where Robert Fulton ex- 
perimented, where Buchanan and Stevens 
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llred and prsettoed Uw, slfeM of Um old 
reTolaUoDftiy bnUdioiiri^ and olkan^ 
wonld be thus markad. It is bettor for a 
oammniiity to depend apon Ite own pab- 

110 spirit and npon tbe IndiTidaal liberal- 
ity of its oitisena for tbeae than to look 
for mnnlelpal or le^^lalattTe aid. In this 
regard tbe present oeeaelon was Hkewlee 
memorable^ and the donors were entitled 
to the heartj thanks of the Boelety and 
the oommnnity for their pnblle spirit and 
generoelty. 

The following is the exquisite gem read 
b7 Miss Blanche Neyln. As will be seen, 
It rehearsee the story of the events pre- 
oeding and leading up to the Deolaradon 
of Independence, and pays a glowing trl- 
bnte to the fifty-six "good men and tnie " 
who affixed their names to that Immortal 
paper: 

I. 
To cliaflng hearts In sorest need. 
To people fretting to be freed 
From foreign yoke, when foreign greed 

With taxes wrung them ; 
GcNl gave strong leaders, not a few, 
Conrageoni men, nprlght and trae, 
And^Lanoaster— He gave to you 

George Rosa among them. 

n, 

111 brooked the aona of pioneers 
The 9oand of oowardloe, and sneers 
From dapper aoldiery In his ears. 

It was tmall wonder, 
Deflanoe was hurled baok again 
By Irritated frontiersmen ; 
To teaae the wild wolves In their aen 

Was fatal blunder. 

in. 
(Ah ! after many a bitter year 
Bach braggart boast and swaggering Jeer 
Cost every pretty eoldler dear 

As they surrendered. 
When beaten, and with downcast head. 
Their hats palled low, and eyellas red. 
They followed In Comwallls' tread. 

As swords were tendered.) 



I 
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IV- 

Long time U wm the writhing Und 

Insulted felt the tyrant band 

The spark was waiting to be fanned 

On fkeedom's altar. 
Teti though the oanse he Just and rights 
Long wlU men hesitate to lights 
If "round their neoics Is pressing tight 

A threataned halter." 

T. 

But yet we know— dear Liberty- 
Man Is about as true to thee 
As, with his nature* be can be 

To any woman ; 
That very neok for thy sweet sake 
At oertaln times he riaks to break ; 
Nor holds his life too dear to stake, 

Mor all things human. 

vt 
And Patrick Henry's passionata breath. 
" uh, give me liberty or death." 
Thrilled through the anxious land beneath 

All party flMJtlon. 
Throughout the broad Atlantic States 
Where brooding war. Impatient^ walta 
The moment which precipitates 

The crash of action. 

vn. 
And so^ when time was ripe, men came 
From far and near to sign each name 
Upon that proudest roll of fkme. 

Our Declaration. 
Fadog disgrace, that patriot band. 
The nervous force of all the land. 
Stretched out the pen and sinewy hand 

That fftimed the nation. 

▼m. 
Now let the British lion lash 

With angry tail her sides, and gnash 

Her teeth and bounding forward dash 

With roaring hollow I 
At last the eagle's wings have grown. 
The Chain is snapped which held nlm down ; 
High in the air where he has flown. 

Lions can't follow I 

IX. 

Good (alth I That day yon need not think 
That Philadelphia laokad for ink; 
Or men, whose fingers did not shrink 

At thought of fetters. 
For well each knew that shortest shrlf t» 
And tightest rope, and highest lift^ 
Might be to him stam England's gift 

For those few letters. 
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Aye— every algner knew that war 
Would follow and torment him tore. 
Outlawed by It— and all his store 

Dnless he hid it- 
Was forfeit to the distant king. 
Who beld blm bnt a chattel thing 
Fn m which another tax to wring. 

And yet— he did it 

XI. 

Men made for the occasion, they, 
More apt for earnest work than play. 
Coined for the purpose of the day. 

From precious metal. 
Men to a solemn epoch sent» 
Shaped by the friction of event 
To fitness for some great intent. 

New thoughts to settle. 

XIL 

Men of big frame and bigger heart 
Which had not lost the power to smart 
Of pious faith— the greater part 

Of training holy. 
Who yet felt heaven in sun and sky. 
And held themselves when they should die 
Responsible to God on high. 

And to God solely. 

xin 
Who dreaded an avenging hell, 
And honor prized too dear to sell, 
Who did not love their lives too well 

To risk for others. 
For a great principle of right 
Willing to die, ready to fight, 
Who kept their conscience clean and bright. 

And loved their brothers. 

XTV. 

Doubtless before nis lot was cast» 
Kach hero struggled through a past 
Of dubious fears, but, at tlie last, 

All vacillation 
And tremor being thrust aside. 
Purpose was resolute, to abide 
Whatever upshot should betide 

The new-fledged nation. 

XV. 

Fifty -fiix names were written there, 
In all the world's long history, where 
Find ye a list which can compare 

With this in glory 7 
Of nobler lives ; of fairer fames ; 
Of less self-interested aims; 
Of cleaner, more untarnished names* 

There is no story. 
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XVI. 

First. Massaohusetts, ttaxmr to rage 
By toollsh North or fatuoas Gage, 
Sent five strong men to Hlgn the page, 

From different olasaee. 
And Hancock, gentleman, indeed. 
Wrote down his name to take the lead ; 
<*So large/* he said, *<the king may read 

Mine without glasiea" 

XVII. 

Adams, the Inoormptihle ! 

Who "loved the pahlio good too well 

For private gain its rights to sell," 

Noble in scorning. 
Whose voice with no anoertain ring. 
When agents came a bribe to bring. 
Sent back that message to the king 

And "gave him warning.** 

XVIII. 

Impetuous Houston, in his raoe 
For Zubley, lose deserved place 
Among the founders of his raoe. 

Zubley, a spying 
Jodas, discovered in the act 
Of treachery, denied the fact, 
But fled to Oeoiglaf Houston tracked 

The traitor flying. 

XIX. 

And frequent was the moment, when 
The casting vote which made free men 
Was giver* by the State of Penn, 

Amid confusion. 
For Morton, to our lasting pride. 
Came forward when the vote was tied. 
And cast his ballot on the side 

or revolution. 



Carroll— (lest people would not know) - 
Added "of CarroUton " to show 
Which Carroll faoed the dangerous foe. 

'* Now hang together 
Or we'll hang separately," said h& 
The die was cast, and valiantly 
And long they faced a stormy sea 

Kr.: cleared the weather. 

XXL 

We glean from the recording pen 
Truth which is now. was also then. 
Conspicuous— that heroic men 

Had noble mothers. 
And Francis Lewis— (kindly grant 
Attention to my modest vaunt) 
Was "brought up by his maiden aunt^** 

And "there are others." 
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The more one bean-the more one reads, 
JBxamininfiT their Uvea and deeds. 
The more the crltle spirit heeds 

With admiration. 
Ere half their worthiness was song. 
If praises due should well be rung; 
Tour ears would weary of my tongue 

And its narration. 

xzm. 
Among the strongest and the beet 
Oar delegate sustained the test. 
And oast his ballot with the resti 

Brave, wise and witty. 
Of broad, well eduoated mind ; 
Klng*s advocate, and well inclined 
To weigh the rights of haman kind, 

Koes, of our city I 



To-day we oome, with honest pride^ 
From city and f^om country side, 
To mark the spot where did abide 

This man of merit. 
And make the letters deep and clear. 
That they may last for many a year. 
To testify that we hold dear 

What we inherits 



It is not meet that gratitude. 
Or loving memory of the good. 
Should perish— for the coffin wood 

Can only cover 
The dust— the vehicle of clay. 
Which served the soul its passing day. 
The deeds of men die not away, 

Are never over. 

JLKVL 

The world was better where he trod. 
When George Ross rendered up to God 
His soul— his body to the sod. 

Well done his duty. 
The white man and the red man, too. 
Full well his generous justice knew. 
Bright his example shines for you, 

A thing of beauty. 

ZXVII. 

Our town, reoognizant of seal, 
And service for the common weal. 
Toted him "costly plate," "genteel 

And ornamented." 
But he the civic gift put by 
Making magnanimous reply, 
*' Only what e»ch should do did I ! " 

Modest— contented. 
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xxviHi 
We offer to his memory's lake. 
The gift he, living, would not take ; 
And tribute of affeotlon make 

With hearty pleasure. 
God rest his soul, where'er it be. 
Bafe in the peace whioh such as he 
Deserve throughout eternity, 

In goodly measuTCb 



The story of the war Is draught 
With lesson, and renews the thought 
That nothing great was ever wrought 

Without hard trlaU 
Gold cannot buy, beyond dispute, 
God's highest gifts. The finest fruit 
And flower of goodness take their root, 

In self-deniaL 



lianoastrlans, who yonr acres plough. 
Whose fertile fields are ripening now. 
In gratitude^ remember how 

They were defended. 
What years of suffering were borne, 
How long the sharpened sword was worn 
How great the hunger, scant the com, 

Kre war was ended. 

TTTTT. 

See ye to it— who peaceful stand 
And gather with unshackled hand 
The crops that ripen in the land 

In generous bounty: 
See ye to it that not in vain 
Their red blood Moaked the battle plain. 
When men for liberty were slain. 

Oh, town and county ! 



The present guardians of yonr race 
A little while ye fill a space* 
Bise to the duties of your place ! 

If care relaxes. 
New forms of tyranny creep in; 
Greed and corruption will begin. 
Be Tigilant* or they will win. 

Look to your taxes I 



Stand by your colors without fear, 
In spite of cynic, scoff and jeer. 
See that you treat "Old Glory " dear 

With reverent manner. 
God help the day— God help the hour 
If hearts degenerate lose the power 
To thrill— to glow at sight of our 

Star Spangled Banner. 

BLANCHB MEVIX. 
Lavoabtib, June Ath* 1881 



The Ross Memorial 

George Ross — born in Newcastle, Delaware, December, 1730; some- 
time resident of Lancaster; died in Philadelphia, July 13, 1779 — ^wae a law- 
yer, a statesman and a patriot. He was the only Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the city or the county of Lancaster. The 
pillar and tablet erected to-day commemorate his residence here and his 
services to the community, to the commonwealth and to his country. The 
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story of his life is told in the words of the eloquent orator and in the verses 
of the gifted poetess. 

While he dwelt in Lancaster his city house stood on the site of the 
present court house on East King Street near Duke. A considerable 
part of its woodwork was taken up into and is still conspicuous in the 
stately Lightner mansion at the southeast corner of Duke and Lemon 
Streets. The site marked by the memorial now erected was where his 
country home and farmhouse stood, then in a suburban section. 

The pillar and tablet are a gift to the Lancaster County Historical So. 
ciety by Dr. M. L. Herr, Mr. John W. Hiemmenz and John A. Coyle, Esq. 
These gentlemen have been notably prominent in the development of the 
northeastern part of the city, and the beautitul surroundings of the me- 
morial are largely due to their enterprise and public spirit. The section 
known as ** Rossmere" had this name bestowed upon it in honor of the 
Signer. He is also commemorated by a splendid stained glass memorial 
window in St. James P. E. Church, the gift of Miss Mary Ross, the only 
lineal descendant who bears his name. The Hopkins, Eshleman (D. G. ) 
and Lightner families are also descended from George Ross on their ma- 
ternal side. 

The memorial is erected under the auspices of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society; its officers at present are as follows: President^ 
GsoRGE Stsinman, Lancaster. Vice-Presidents, Samuel Evans, Esq., 
Columbia; Joseph C. Walker, Gap. Recording Secretary, F. R. Dif- 
FENDERFFER, Lancaster. Corresponding" Secretary, W. W. Griest, Lan- 
caster. Librarian, Samuel M. Senbr, Esq., Lancaster. Treasurer, B. 
C. Atlee, Esq., Lancaster. Executive Committee, W. U. Hensel, Lan- 
caster; Horace L. Haldemax, Chickies; Adam Geist, Blue Ball; Rev. 
C. B. Shultz, Lititz; Dr. C. A. Heinitsh, Lancaster; J. W. Yocum, 
Esq., Columbia; Richard M. Reilly, Esq., Lancaster; Peter C. Hil- 
LER, Conestoga ; Hon. Esaias Billingfelt, Adamstown ; Prof. H. F. 
BiTNER, Millersville. [The officers are also members of the Executive 
Committee by virtue of their offices.] 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS: 

W. U. HENSEL, GEORGE STEINMAN, 

F. R. DIFFENDERFFER, R. M. REILLY, S.M. SENER. 



Address by Hon. Marriott Brosius 



M T FbujOW CrnzBNs: Wa are 
bled to- day to keep a oaetom of the agea^ 
Binoe Joahna eommanded the atooea to 
be piled on the banka of the Jordan aa a 
memorial to the Children of laraeli mona- 
menta hare been the coatomaiy meana of 
eommemoratlnir great OTont^ hiatorlo 
ooeaalona ana diatlngolahed aerrloei. 
While onr oentral porpoae In thia dedi- 
eatory aerrloe relatea to the oharactor and 
aerrloea of a oitlaenof Lanoaater of Revo- 
Intlonary famey yet^aa hia career waa aaio- 
oiated with the Uloatriona cTonto of hIa 
timey it la In a larger aenae aufflclenUy In- 
olnaive to embraoe the memorable oocor- 
enoeof the achieTement of Colonial io- 
dependenoe and the birth of the RepabliOi 

To be a oitizen of a country wllhoat a 
peer, under a goTemment whoM corner- 
atonea are the wisdom, rlrtaeand patrloU 
lam of thoM It waa appomtod to govern ; 
to loTC and aenre It and enjoy Its protoc* 
tlon la oar alngolar good fortnne ; bat It 
waa the extreme felicity of oar Rerola- 
tlonary fkther, oar algner of the Immortal 
Declaration, to ahare the glory of the 
achlcTcment which made poiaible each a 
country* 

George Boaa waa of Scotch deaoent^ and 
hia lineage la diatinctly traceable to Mal- 
colm, Sari of Roaa. who waa contemporary 
with Malcolm, King of the Scota, in the 
twelfth century. He doubtleaa owed hia 
BUCCCMlniome meaaure to thoae effectlTC 
tralte of Scotoh eharaccer which hare 
been ao much In cTldence lo our own 
country aa to lead a diaUngulshed Ameri- 
can to obserre: "Whenerer anything 
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l^ood If to be done io this coootry you ere 
apt to fiud a 8ootohmen on the front eeet 
trying to do it." His fethen Rey. George 
Roesi wss edncste'i at Bdtnbnrg, where 
he reoeived the degree of A. BL In 17001 
In 1706 he omigrsted to Amerlos end be- 
osme Reotor of the Episoopel perish st 
NewOMtle* Delaware, where his son, 
George wss bom May 10, 178a His 
mother wss Oatharloe Van Oeael, of 
Delaware^ a granddaughter of Uerrit Van 
Geael, of Amsterdam, who wss nephew 
and seoretary to Jaeob Alrlohsi the Dutch 
Gk>Temor or Vice Dlreetor of the Dutch 
oolony on the Delawareb 

He Inherited from a long line of illus- 
trious ancestors superior endowments and 
at an early age laid the foundation of a 
liberal education. He studied law In 
Philadelphia with his half-brother John, 
a lawyer of distinguished ability, whose 
only rlral for leadership st the Pennsyl- 
Tanla bar was Andrew Hamilton. 8am uel 
Adams In his diary refers to him ss a 
lawyer of great eloquence and extenslre 
prsctlce^ and a great Tory. It was said 
of him that he loTcd ease and Maderia 
much better than liberty and strlfa In 
the early part of the Rerolutionary 
period he justified his neutral attitude on 
the ground that^ ''Let who would be, 
King, he was sure to be s subject" Be- 
fore his death, howerer, he followed the 
example of his brother and became a con- 
Tcrt to the cause of the colonies. Another 
brother, Rer. iBneas Ross, succeeded his 
father as Rector of the Parish of New- 
castle. He mas an earnest supporter of 
independence and preached patriotic ser- 
mons. His sister, Anne^ married John 
TeateSi of Delaware, a cousin of the 
distinguished jurlstg Jasper Testes, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of PennsyWania, and a resident 
of this city. His sister, Qertrudey 
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beoame the wife of Qeorffo W. iieftd, of 
OeUwara^ a member of the ContiDeotal 
Uongreu^ of the Federal CoQTeotion of 
1787, Uolted SUtee Beoetor, Preeideot 
and Ohief Justloe of Delaware, and a 
elftnerof the Deolaration of Independenoei 
Another aleter, Margaret, was twioe mar- 
ried. In both inetaooee to clergymen of 
the Bpuoopal Chareh. Soeanna aleo was 
married to a minister of the Established 
Churoh. Oathnrine was married to Wm. 
Thompson, the eommander of thefamoos 
Thompson's Battalion of Riflemen, Penn- 
sylrania's first troops In the Reyolatlon- 
ary war, and the first men from any of 
the oolonies south of New England to 
join the American army before Boston In 
the summer or 1775w This gallant officer 
beoame Ctoneral of the Oontinensai Llne^ 
and was taken prisoner at the batcle of 
Three RIyers, near Quebec, In Juney 1776b 
He was exchanged In 1780, and died a few 
months later. His sister, Elisabeth, mar- 
ried Oolopcl Edward Biddley of Reading, 
a distinguished lawyer. Speaker of the 
PennsylTsnIa Assembly, and meml>er of 
the Continents! Congress ; and Mary be- 
came the wife of Colonel Mark Bird, of 
Blrdsboro^ a prominent man of his day 
and an officer In the Revolutionary army* 
John Ros% nephew of George and 
son of Rey. Aeneas Ross, beoame the hus- 
band of Elisabeth Griaeom (Betsy Ross), 
who made our first national flag. 
This recital of family oonneotions Is only 
important to show the character and dis- 
tioction of the Ross family* It can add 
nothing to the lustre of the eminent per- 
sonality of George Ross. 

After his admission to the bar he re- 
moTcd to Lancaster, where he commenced 
his professioDsl career In 1761. He 
early gave eyidence of a discreet and 
well ordered mind. Almost the first 
suit he brought^ and he prosecuted 
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It with inocofts to final judgment 
tn hit fATor, WM for the hand of a beanti- 
fvLi and aooomplished lady of Seotoh-Iriah 
deaoent, by the name of Anne Lanlor, 
whom he married Angnat 17, 1761. Hia 
oity reaidenoe waa at the oomer of Eaat 
King and Dnke atreeta, where the Court 
Houae now atanda ; while hia aubarban 
home waa on the apot on whioh we are 
now aaaembled. In both plaoea he dia* 
penaed a liberal hoapitality and enter- 
tained the moat eminent men of hia time 
in law, politioa, atateamanahip and war. 

The next aolntUlatlon of wiadom re- 
corded of him waa In devoting himaelf to 
the pumnit of hia profeaalon, eaohewing 
politioa for aeveral years. Hia aoooeaa at 
the bar broaght him in a few yeara the 
anpointment of proaeoator for the Grown, 
an office whioh he filled with diatinguiahed 
credit. 

In 1768 he waa choaen a repreaentatiTe 
to the Ctoneral Aaaembly and continued a 
member of that body until 1777, exoepting 
the yeara 1772 and 1770. During thia pe- 
riod the beneyolence of hia mind led him 
to atudy the condition of the Indiana and 
the character of our Intercourae with 
them. Thia preparation qualified him for 
great uaefnlneaa when he became the 
organ of the Coionlata in their controver- 
aiea with the red men and the mediator 
between them, making hia country greatly 
hia debtor by the judgment and wiadom 
with which he conducted their negotia- 
tions. 

The aame benevolent apirlt and humane 
temper of mind led him to reapond with 
promptitude to the daima of the oppreaaed 
and unfortunate from whatever oauae. 
When the Toriea became the aubjeoU of 
peraecutiou andaometimealmpriaonmenti 
and it waa eateemed next to treason to 
defend them, he^ with Jamea WUaon and 
a few other eminent peraona, waa ever 
ready to plead In their behalf. 
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Ho was amoni; the first of the Colonists 
to beoome sensible or tne srbltrsrj acts of 
the English troTsrnment and to feel *'the 
sting of British tyranny." His indigna- 
tion kindled at the extortionate and des- 
potic demands of the Grown and he was 
prompt to co-operate in the initial more- 
ment to seonre independeneSi 

The Yirginis resolutions, proposing a 
Congress of all the Ooloniei^ were re- 
ceiyed In the General Assembly on the 
eve of its adjournment. Notwithstand- 
ing it was the opinion of many members 
that whaterer measures might be adopted 
should proce e d from a future Assembly 
fresh from their oonstituentsi so com- 
manding was the position of Mr. Ross 
among his colleagues that he waa ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a reply to 
the Speaker of the YlrginiA House of 
Delegates. In that reply he expressed 
with clearness and force how sensible the 
members of the PennsyWania Assembly 
were of tlie Importance ol co-operating 
with the representatlres ol the other 
Colonies In CTcry wise and prudent meas- 
ure for the presenration and security of 
their general rights and liberties. 

By the success of his serriocs in the 
Assembly be plumed his wings for a 
higher flight of public usefulness. On 
the 2dd of July, 177^ he was one of seren 
delegates chosen to repreeent the ProTince 
In the Continental Coneress. His col- 
leagues were Joseph Qalloway, the 
Speaker of the Assembly, Samuel Rhodes, 
Tnomas Mifflin, Charles Humphries, John 
Morton and £dward Biddle. On October 
15th, on motion of Mr. Ross, it was or- 
dered that John Dickinson be chosen an 
additional delegate. Tliat Congreaa met 
on the 5th of September and adjourned 
on October 20th of the same year. 

As George Ross shared the distinction 
achiered In that abort session of aeren 
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weeksi it may be worth while to pease Id 
oar nerretire long eooagh to take e 
glimpse of th*t notable Assembly, the first 
OoDtincntel Coo^resSi It met in Cerpeo- 
ters' HelL Its members were themselves 
meohsuios of the highest order ; master- 
bailders who laid firm and strong the 
foandations of a Bepabllo whioh reoog- 
niaed the right of every man to an equal 
chanoet Its personnel was remarkable. 
There was bamuel AdamSi the master 
spirit of the movement for independenoe ; 
John Jay, the youngest member, in the 
dawn of his splendid career ; Stephen 
Hopkins, the patriarch of the Assembly, 
once Chief Justice of Rhode Island ; Sher- 
man, of Oonneotieut ; Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, who was made chairman, and his 
colleague, Edward Rutledge ; Thomas Mc- 
Kean; John Diokinson, the learned '*Penn- 
sylvania Farmer," who gave the Colo- 
nists the potent shibboleth, ** No taxation 
without representation ;" Christopher 
Gadsden, whose spirited reply to the sug- 
gestion that the British world burn our 
seaport towns was worthy the man: "Our 
towns,'* ha said, "are built of brick and 
wood; if they are burned down we can re- 
build them, but liberty once lost is gone 
forever;" Patrick Henry, who crystal- 
lized the common thought of the hour 
that British oppression had wiped out the 
boundaries of the Colonies in that famous 
declsration, *'I am not a Virginian, but 
an American ;" and Washington, whose 
modesty counseled him to take a back 
seat^ though he was to become the fore- 
most man In all that celebrated company. 
Of such men and others of less note was 
that Congress composed. Their work 
was the grandest of the ages. No body 
of men Is ten times the period had ever 
before achieved so much for mankmd as 
thla half hundred in two and fifty days. 
They surveyed and mapped the rights of 
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mAD, deolared that no latr enacted wlth- 
oat his content wat binding upon a 
Britlch subject^ that taxation withoat re- 
pretentatlon wac tyranny, that the com- 
mon law of England was every Engliab- 
man's birthrighti Having defined the 
righta of America and solemnly declared 
their porpoae to maintain them, they 
closed their work with a recital of their 
grievances and anea-nest^calm, concilia- 
tory and dignified appeal to the jostice of 
the British nation for redress, for peace^ 
liberty and secarity. Little wonder that 
the first Continental Oongress extorted 
the admiration of the world. From the 
moment of their first debate^ says Dm 
Tooqnevillei Europe was moved. John 
Adams said that In point of ability, virtne 
and fortnne tiiey were the greatest men 
apon the eontinent Lord Chatham In 
the face of the King declared: '* 1 moat 
aver that in all my reading of history that 
for solidity of reasoninir, force of sagacity 
and wisdom of condnslon, nnder each a 
complication of circnmstancesi no nation 
or body of men can stand in preference to 
the General Congress assembled at Phila- 
delphia." 

But Mr. Ross was not a one term Con- 
gressman. He was re>elected on Decem- 
ber 15, 1774^ to the Oongress which con- 
vened May 10^ 1775. To the succeeding 
term he was not elected, but on July 90, 
1776^ he was again elected and immedi- 
ately took his seat. In January, 1777, be 
obtained leave of absence on account of 
llloess and never afterward returned. 
He thus occupied a seat in the Continental 
Congress from September 14 to October 
25. 1774; from May 10 to November , 
1775, and from July 20, 1776^ to January, 
1777. 

While not in Congress his services were 
not withheld from the cause of the Colo- 
nies. He was a patriot, firmly attached 
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to liberty and indepeodeooe, and hit ser- 
▼ioe WM always at their oommand. 
ETeo while a member of Cougreta he 
aenred in the General Aaaembly. The 
qoeation of inoompatibillty of offiee was 
not raised* The pre-eminenoe he enjoyed 
among public men of his time was shown 
by the rariety and dlstinotion of the ser- 
Tioes to which he was called from time to 
time by the Qeneral Assembly. In Jnly. 
177^ he presided orer a mass meeting of 
the citlaens of Lancaster county to take 
Into consideration the Acts of the British 
Parliament rdatlve to America. At the 
aama time he waa on a committee of cor- 
respondence to cement nnlon between the 
Colonies and a depaty to the Prorincial 
Convention held at Philadelphia, July 16, 
1774i In 1776, when the Assembly re- 
oeiYcd a message from Governor Penn 
npon the unsatisfactory situation of the 
Colony and evidently intended to repreaa 
the ardor ol those who favored the re- 
dress of grievances, a question of serious 
moment aroM whether they should yield 
to the solicitation of the Governor or 
stand firmly by the measures of Congress. 
On this qaestion there was a long debate 
In which Mr. Ross took a consplcaous 
park Re was an able debater, a persua- 
sive and convincing speaker. The influ- 
ence of hia eloquence and the power oi 
his logic prevailed. A committee of which 
he was a leading member was appointed 
to draft a reply to the Governor's mes- 
sage. That reply will challenge compari- 
eon with any other similar state paper on 
record. Jcfterson himself could not have 
exceeded its exquisite diplomacy In form 
and temper. It exhibited conciliation 
without servility, respectful deference 
without obsequiousness, resolute firmness 
without offensive defianoCi George Ross 
wrote it and the Assembly adopted It aa 
(heir anawer to the Governor's address. 
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Wboo the sltuatloo beoame more orit* 
ioel and moMaree were required to pat 
the ProTlnoe lo a suitable state or de- 
fense, he was appointed a oonamlttee to 
report snoh expedient measares aa the 
sitoatlon required. The report recom- 
mended ways and meana of defending the 
lires, liberty and property of the oStiaens 
and repelling any hostile invasion of 
British troops. It advised putting the 
Province on a suitable war footing, to 
prosecute their predetermined defense of 
their rights, liberty and independence. 
He was eminently qualified for exertions 
of this character, for no man better com- 
prehended the dlSiculties under which 
the Colonists labored in their encounter 
with British injustice, or grappled them 
with a more robust spirit of determina- 
tion and defiance than George Ross. This 

sense of the situation and his heroic 
spirit were accentuated when he said so 

hiason: <*We are fighting with halters 
around our necks, but we will win." 
When war waa imminent he waa called 
upon to assist in the preparation of rules 
and regulations for the government of 
the military forces that might be em- 
ployed. On July 4^ 1770, at the very 
hour the Declaration of Independence 
was being adopted by th« Continental 
Congress, he was at Lancaster presiding 
at a meeting of the officers and membera 
of the fifty-three Battalions of Asaocia- 
tors of the Colony of Pennsylvaala to 
choose two Brigadier Qenerals. On July 
6th he wrote to Col. Oailbraith enolosing 
the resoWea of Congress on the subject 
of Independence which he had Just re- 
ooived. fie was about this time Presiden- 
of the Lancaster Committee of Inspec- 
tion, Observation and Correspondeuoe. 
He was Colonel of the First Battalion of 
Assoclators of Lancaster. On July 18^ 
1776b he was elected Vice President of the 
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PonnsjlTAnia Constitution a1 ConTontion^ 
At dififerent time* ho was a momber of 
the Committee of Safety for LanoMter 
county, and on JnlyO, 1776, was appointed 
one of the inepeotora of military storett 
In 1777 he was aaaooiated with Qeorge 
Washington and Robert Morris on a 
committee appointed by the Continen- 
tal Congress to duTise a national flag. 
He was also appointe*! on a committee to 
prepare a declaration of rights on behalf 
of the State ; was chairm«n of two other 
committees of importance^ one to formu- 
late rules for the goTcrnment of the Con- 
vention which had superseded the 
Assembly, and the other to draft a law 
defining treason to the State and fixing a 
punishment for th^t crime. Here we note 
an indication of the esteem in which he 
was held as a lawyer. He is said to haye 
been among the first of his profession. In 
the deep and intricate oontroyersles aris- 
ing In that formatlYS period he took a 
conspicuous parti On occasions com- 
manding the greatest exertions of the 
strongest minds he was among the fore- 
most, neyer failing to acquit himself tflth 
distinguished credit. 

When he retired from the Continental 
Congress he recoiyed an agreeable 
demonstration of the approbation of his 
constituents In the form of a resolution 
passed at a public meeting In the borough 
of Lancaster, which showed not only how 
sensible his constituents were of the yalue 
of hia public serylceS|but aflforded him an 
opportunity of cTincIng his sensibility to 
the obligations which his duty lo his 
country imposed. As tbis expression of 
appreciation and gratitude had a touch 
of noyelty and was highly creditable to 
the citlzeus of Lancaster I will be excused 
for reproducing it in this connection: 

" Beiohed^ That the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds out of the common 
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Rosi, ono of tho membera of the Assembly 
for this county and one of the delegatee 
for this county in the Continental Oon« 
greesi and that he be requested to accept 
the sama as a testimony from this county 
of their sense of his attendance on the 
puDlio business to his great private loss, 
and of their approbation of his conduct. 

^* Bsiolvedf If it be more agreeable, Mr. 
Ross purchase with part of the said 
money a genteel piece of plate orna- 
mented as lie thinks proper, to remain 
with him as a testimony of the esteem 
this county has for him, by reason of his 
patriotic conduct in the great atruggle 
for American liberty*" 

Bven in our day, when this mode of re- 
quiting the services of public serrants is 
out of fashion, we can easily understand 
how grateful to the feelings of Mr. Hoss 
was this testimony of affection and grati* 
tudct But he was as sensible of his dig- 
nity and duty as were his constituents of 
his serrices and their obligation. With a 
modesty characteristic of real elevation 
of mind, he disparaged his serrloe to his 
country and declined this moderate hon- 
orarium from his fellow-citizens, protest- 
ing that in bestowing his exertions upon 
the cause of liberty and independence he 
was impelled solely by a patriotic sense of 
duty, and that he did no more than every 
man should do to advance the cause of 
his country without hope of pecuniary 
reward. Such elevation of character, lofty 
patriotism and disinterested devotion to 
the claims of duty command the homage 
and admiration of the world, and consti- 
tute an example worthy the emulation of 
mankind* 

The remnant of life allowed Mr. Roes 
after his retirement from Congress was to 
be still further dignified and exalted 
by bis elevation to the Bench of the Admire 
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alty of the Stole to which he wm appointed 
March 1, 1779. AbrierMrrioe aponthe 
Bench demonstrated the poaBeecioo of 
great ability, dignity and tirelees 
industry In the disohargf^ of his judicial 
dutieSi He died on the 14th of July, 1779, 
of a sudden Illness at his honiA in Phila- 
delphia, and was buried in Christ Church 
burial ground. From a letter written by 
a member of the family at the time it ap- 
pears that in his last eonrersation he ex- 
hibited great cheerfulness spoke pleas- 
antly of the lonir journey be was about to 
toke and hopefully of his prospects in the 
haren of rest whither he was going and 
to which his wife had preceded him. 

The pedestol and toblet we dedicate to- 
day win declare to coming generations 
what would remain as durably in the re- 
membrance of mankind without the aid 
of brick or bronse, that George Ross was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; a fact which conferred perhaps 
greater distinction than any other act of 
his illustrious career. Next to John Han- 
eock's, the boldest and strongest signa- 
ture to that immortal instrument is that of 
George Ross. It has been token for 
granted and commonly belieyed on the 
warrant of unyeracious chroniclers for a 
hundred years that he was a member of 
the Congrees that adopted the Declaration 
on the Fourth of July, 1770^ This is not 
the fact, and we must not withhold the 
homage due ihe truth of history by 
omitting to record on this occasion abeo- 
luto historic truth. 

it will be seen from what I have already 
said that George Roes did not sit In the 
Continental Congress from NoYcmber % 
1776, to July 80, 1776, in which interval 
thcTOto of adoption took place. It is 
worthy of noto that some members, not 
alone from Pennsylvania but from other 
Colonies as well, who occupied seats on 
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the Ponrth of July and roted for tho 
adoption of the Deolaration* oaaaed to b« 
memben before the 3nd of Angast when 
the alienlnir took place ; and on the other 
hand Boma who were not members on the 
Fourth ot July became sach before the 
day of aigniog, and while they had no 
agenoy in the adoption enjoyed the die- 
tinotlon of aignlng the Declaration. The 
Pennaylyania delegation anderwent a 
radical change In that IctervaL Five 
memberii tIz., John Dickinson, Charles 
Humphries^ Bdward Blddle^ Thomas 
Willing and Andrew Allen, were snc- 
Cdcded by George Ross, George i;iymer, 
Benjamin Rush, James Smith and Oeorge 
Taylor, who took their seats on the 20th 
of July, and all signed the Declaration, 
though they had no part In Its adoption. 

The only signatures placed upon the 
instrument on the day of Its adoption 
were those of John Hancock, President, 
and Charles Thompson, Secretary. The 
order made on the Fourth, as shown by 
the Journal, was "that the Declaration 
be authenticated and printed." On the 
19th of July, however, the following reso- 
lution was passea : 

"ReioU>$d, That the Declaration passed 
on the 4th lust, b^ fairly engrossed on 
parchment with the title and style of 
'The Unanimous Declaration of the 
Thirteen United States of America ' and 
that the same when engrossed be signed 
by every member of CongresSi" On the 
2Qd of August tbe Journal says : "The 
Declaration of Independence being en- 
grossed and compared at the table was 
signed by the members." The signers 
were thus of necessity the members at 
the time the instrument was submitted 
for signatures, all of whom with three 
exceptions signed at that timeh Two 
signed later In the fall and Thomas 
McKean not until January, 1777. 
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Another olroumBtoooe invltefl our at- 
tention In this oonneotion, not one that 
wonld either make or mar eo great a fame 
as that of onr Lancaster signer, but whioh 
requires an explanation to be recorded 
on this oooasion ; for the attentiye student 
of our Colonial and Revolutionary history 
and the studies it has afiforded for 
artistic representation still wonders why 
the face of G^rge Ross does not appear 
In the celebrated painting of the 
"Signers" In the rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington. John Trumbull was 
employed by the Goyemment to execute 
this work. He was a painter of eminence 
and was employed at the same time on a 
number of historical studies illustrating 
our Revolution history, under a contract 
with the Gk>yernmenti He travelled exten« 
slvely In Europe and traversed the States 
In search of portraits for the purpose of his 
paintings. His Idea, as stated in his 
autobiography, was to secure the like- 
nesses of the men who were the authors 
and signers of that memorable Declara- 
tion ; and the rule he laid down for his 
guidance In the composition of the paint- 
ing was to admit no ideal representation. 
He was determined in his purpose, 
tireless In his exertions to procure the 
face of every man required for the com- 
pletion of his canvas. An Incident 
given me by Mr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, of Hartford, Connecticut^ derived 
from the artist himself, Illustrates the 
length he went to carry out his intentions. 
Ko portrait ot Benjamin Harrison eould 
be found ; none was In existence^ One day 
when the painting was nearly completed a 
stranger entered his studio and after 
looking at the picture for some time re- 
marked: "I don't see Governor Ben. 
Harrison there. He signed the Declara- 
tion." *'Dld yon know General Harri- 
son?" asked the artist impatiently. 
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" Well, I ovkschi to," WM the reply. '' He 
was my Tatber." '* Is there any likenees of 
bim?" asked Mr. TrumbalL ** No^*' said 
Mr. Harrisoa, *' there is no piotnre^ bat 
my mother and the family have always 
told me that I was the image of my father 
at the same age exoept for the dlfferense 
in oolor of eyes and hair." *' Please stand 
just where yon are," was the peremptory 
command of the painter, who oaaf{ht np 
bis pallette and brush and began to make 
a sketch oC his riaitor, making the requi- 
site changes in eyes and hair. When the 
sketch was completed he showed it to Mr. 
Harrison, who^ after studying it for a whilCb 
said : *' Well, I don't believe there is a 
roan in Virginia who ever saw Goyernor 
Harrison who would not recognise that 
as his likeness." And that face caught 
thus on the wing went on the fsmous 
oanyas. 

The artist found it difficult to determine 
who by rights should be represented. 
Should he admit those only who were 
present and yoted for adoption and ex- 
clude those who yoted against it» or should 
he recognize the title only of those wbo 
signed the instrument ? On these ques« 
tions he consulted Adams and Jefferson, 
who concurred in the adyice that the 
signatures should be the general guide. 
Mr. Ross was within this rule end his face 
would certainly haye adorned the canyas 
if a portrait of him had been ayailable. 
Mr. Trumbull, howeyer, in the end 
adopted a yery liberal test aud admitted 
to the priyilege of his canyas some who 
adopted but did not sign, some who signed 
but did not adopt, and some who did both 
and two who did neither, yiz., John Dickin- 
son, who was an eloquent opposer of the 
measure, and Thomas Willing, who yoted 
against it and being retired before the 
2nd of Angnst had no opportunity to sign. 

But the mystery of the omission deepens 
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wboo wo remember that there wm extant 
a portrait of Oeorge Ro88| painted by 
BenjamiD West, of whoee exlstenoe Mr. 
Trombull may fairly be preeamed to hare 
had knowledge^ for he was a friend of 
West's and a frequent risitor at his house 
In London during the years that the 
** great picture'' and the persons who 
were to compose it were on his mind and 
frequently on his lips. 

I find an interesting Incident recorded 
in the life and studies of Benjamin West 
by John Oalt, which leaves no doubt of 
the fact tnat West painted a portrait of 
Oeorge Roes. Toung West was yisiting 
a friend by the name of Flower, a Justice 
of the Peace in Chester county, who had 
a legal friend in Lancaster by the name of 
Rossi ** Lancaster," says the biographer, 
*' was remarkable ior Its wealth and had 
the reputation of possessing the best and 
most intelligent society to be found in 
America," a reputation which it is her 
felicity to have maintained through the 
Intenrening century and a hal£ Mr. 
Flower brought his young friend to the 
Ross mansion on a Tisit. ** The wife of 
Mr. Ross," says the chronicler, "was 
greatly admired for her beauty, and her 
children were so remarkable In this re- 
spect as to be objects of general notloe»" 
Mr. Flower at dinner advised his friend 
Ross to have the portraits of his family 
taken, and suggested that they would be 
excellent subjects for young Westi Ap- 
plication was afterwards made to West's 
father for permission for the young artist 
to go to Lancaster for the purpose of 
making one or more portraits of the 
Rosses. How many pictures were executed 
at that time has eluded my search ; but It 
is certain that Mr. and Mrs. Ross' were^ 
and it is said by members of the family 
that portraits of two children were also 
made. 
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Another Inoident narrated by the same 
author oonfirms the fact of West'a ylalt 
Lanoaater. Mr. Qalt aaye: "At the time 
of Weat's vieit to the Roes family he met 
a gunsmith by the name of William 
Henry, who, hariog aomething of a olaa- 
eloal turn, proposed to the youns artist to 
paint the death of Hoorates. West had 
never heard of Soorates,but the gnnamith 
booked him up and he made a sketch 
which was yery olever. He^ however, 
was in doubt how to represent the slave 
snd he said to his friend: ^* I have hitherto 
painted faces and people clothed ; what 
am 1 to do with the slave who presents 
the poiflon? He ought^ I think, to be 
naked." Henry went out to his work-shop 
ana brought In one of his workmen, a 
handsome man, stripped to the waist, 
saying, *' There la your model," and ac- 
cordingly the muscular toiler went on 
the canvas. 

A careful review of the chronology of 
eventa which cluster about the portrait of 
George Ross leads to the conclusion that 
it was executed between 1765 and 176U, 
when he waa twenty-five or thirty years 
of age ; and an inspeetion of the picture 
confirms this view. A copy, made about 
1875, by Philip Wharton, I am advised, 
now hangs in Independence Hall. It Is 
not a little singular that anyone in pos- 
session of a portrait of so eminent a person 
at a time when a group of fignrea to 
wHose companionship he had so just a 
title was being painted by order ot the 
Qovernment,did not prodnoe it even with- 
out request. Tiie only admissible ex* 
planation is that from 1810 to 18H when 
Mr. TrnmbuU was in quest of portraits 
for his historical studies, the Ross picture 
was stored away in somebody's dosefc^out 
of sight and therefore out of mind, and 
the artist's search failed to reach its hid- 
iug-plaoe. It thos happened that the 
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oelebratod painting of the "Dignors*' 
which oost tho Oorernment $8^000 reoaiyod 
the artist's benediction without the faoe 
of Lanoaater's illaatrlona signer. 

Bntthe fame; of George Rosa la noc 
conditioned by the accident of an effigy 
or the circamsiiance of an artist's nnayall- 
ing aearch. Immortal wreaths In this 
world of oars will oyer crown immortal 
deeds. A Roman orator, to stimulate the 
heroism of his countrymen, placed before 
them the yision of a heayen of neyer-end- 
iDg repose and happiness for those who 
defended their country. So is there a 
heayen of neyor-ending repose for the 
honest fame of the good and great in the 
remembrance of mankind. The memory 
of this eminent citizen, upright judge, 
and sterling patriot^ as well as that of his 
illustrious contemporariea who led the 
Colonies through the Red Sea of Reyolu- 
tion to the Canaan of Independenocb ean 
neyer lose Its perennial green ; for their 
fame Is indissolubly linked with and im- 
perishably enshrined in the history of 
that memorable and heroic struggle to 
secure the inallensble rights of man, 
place goyernment on the moyelesa base 
of liberty and justice, and establish in the 
New World the supremacy of principles 
as inextinguishable as the stars and a 
ciyilization aa shining as the sun. 

My fellow citizens, our task ends. As 
we haye spoken, the hour and the occasion 
haye passed. Sad indeed would it be were 
we to miss the lesson they teach. To 
secure the fruit of the achleyementa of 
the past we must emulate its high ex- 
amples. They point the way to patriotism, 
courage, faith, fortitude and rectitude. 
Veneration for the exam plea of the heroic 
dead found a tongue in the young Greek 
who exclaimed : "The trophies of Miltiades 
will not let me sleeps" So a high sense 
of the achieyements of tke masters who 
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Uid our keel and wroairht oor rib« of 
•teel may lift u to the hi^h level of their 
excellenoei antil like Heotor's ton we 
oatoh heroic fire from the memory of 
iUostrloiu airee and by onr ezertiona 
make our ooantry aa immortal aa the 
memory of ita foondenb 
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COAT-OF-ARMS 

The Robs Amis bUsoned ftbore are taken bom a riWer tankard In 
poMMdon of a. RoBB Eahleman, Esq., of this city. The tankard be- 
longed to Oeorge Rosa, the Signer, and oame to him from his fathec. 
Aooordlngto "Barke's Peerage," pages 1181-83, the arms were created 
Febraary 38, 1673, and are blazoned as follows : " gules ; three lions ram- 
pant ; argent. Great, a hand holding a garland of laurel, proper." In 
a copy of an early blazonry of the arms there appear '  Supporters — two 
savages, wreathed about the head and middle with laurel and holding 
slabs in their exterior bands, all proper." The motto is : " Bptta, Sue- 
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